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THE DEMANDS OF LABOR | 
However much it may be endeavored to disguise, 
by words, the true facts, the real situation that 
confronts us now is that labor is demanding gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, with participa- 
tion by itself in the profits, on threat of a general 


strike that will tie up the transportation of the 
country. This will be denied, of course, and we 
are free to say that it, perhaps, cannot be proved 
by the actual words of the union labor leaders. 
But we say, nevertheless, that this is the situation. 
Anyone who can make anything else of it is wel- 
come to try and is either to be congratulated on his 
optimism or condemned for his lack of frankness. 

Of course, labor has a right to be for its Plumb 
plan of solving the railroad problem just as any- 
one else has the right to be for any fool plan that 
may seem good to him. It may even be admitted 
that its motive—hope of higher pay—is legitimate, 
or at least natural. Though there are some so sit- 
uated as not to have any kind of bias in their con- 
sideration of questions of this sort, most persons 
are influenced, to greater or less extent, by selfish 
motives. But what labor has no right to do is to 
point a gun at the head of Congress and demand 
its own solution of the problem on pain of up- 
setting the transportation of the country. It has 
no more right to do this than have the railway 
executives or security holders to threaten that if 
their plans are not adopted they will refuse to op- 
erate the railroads, or the shippers to say that if 
some plan that seems good to them is not adopted 
they will starve the country by refusing to ship food- 
stuffs, 

If either of these things were threatened Con- 


‘should act. 
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gress and the country would laugh. It would be 
too ridiculous for anything else, and the threat 
would have no effect except, perhaps, to confirm 
Congress in a course opposite to the one demanded. 
The seriousness of the situation now confronting 
us is that though the course suggested by labor 
is regarded as ridiculous, neither Congress nor the 
country is laughing. If Congress would laugh the 
country could do so. The danger is that Congress, 
always sensitive to the wishes of union labor, may 
yield to its demands, even though it be the demand 
of a class that is in the minority. “Sensitive to 
the wishes” is a polite way of saying that con- 
gressmen and senators are afraid of what labor 
Labor knows its 
It exer- 


may do to them at the polls. 
power and it is promising to exercise it. 
cised it once before in just about the same way it 
proposes now. It gave Congress the time by which 
it must pass the Adamson bill and the lawmakers 
nearly broke their necks getting the thing done on 
schedule. 

Our smug American confidence that nothing can 
go very wrong’ with us merely because this is 
America, must be put aside.. This is no time for 
sitting quietly in the boat. Labor is organized and 
other forces are not; but the others may and should 
make their views known to Congress in no unmis- 
takable terms. 
likely to do what labor tells it to do. 
shippers of freight going to do about it? 
National Industrial Traffic League to speak? 
the railway executives or the security owners go- 
Are chambers of 


If they do not do so, Congress is 
What are the 
Is the 
Are 


ing to make their views known? 
commerce and other organizations of business men 
going to take action? Everybody who has an idea 
and is capable of expressing it should make his will 
known to Congress. Unified action, in so far as it 
is possible, will be most efficacious, but where ac- 
tion is not possible, individuals or small groups 
There should be no mistake by Con- 
gress as to the view of the public. If, in spite of 
that view, it chooses to truckle to labor, then it 
can be held entirely responsible. Men do not vote 
by organizations at the polls and the enemies of 
public order can be remembered. 

As to the danger of a general strike that will tie 
up transportation, we say that if such a thing is 
to come as the penalty for doing the right thing, 
then let it come. A thing is not settled if it is 
settled wrong and a settlement on the basis pro- 
posed by labor would make the nation a laughing 
stock. If labor makes that issue it will have to be 
met. Right will triumph in the end. Even con- 
sidering only the 
money losses of a great strike, we might as well 
encounter them at once in direct form as to have 


practical inconveniences and 
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them foisted upon us little by. little in indirect ways 
by any such misbegotten scheme of transportation 
as the union labor economists are suggesting. 
“Pay us,” they say, and they don’t care how. They 
only care when and how much. Even now it is 
not clear just which they are insisting on—the 
Plumb plan of railroad regulation or an immediate 
promise of increased wages. Possibly either would 
satisfy them. They are not particular as to means. 
They want only results. Nor is it clear just how 
long they will wait for satisfaction of their demands 
—how long they will permit the lawmakers to de- 
liberate before jumping at the crack of the whip. 

Even now thousands of shop men are on strike, 
though their officers are supposed to be trying to 
get them back to work until August 24, when the 
matter of strike or not to strike is to be formally 
But what is August 24? Is it expected 
that Congress or the Director-General by that time 
will have waved the magic wand and produced 
from the Treasury money that is not being earned 
by the railroads to pay its hired hands? If so, 
labor’s stop-watch would hardly permit the runner 
to get set. Talk of tying up the roads by Septem- 
ber 1 is hardly understandable even on a theory 
that the men are right in what they ask. At least 
a little time must be allowed for orderly processes 
of action. Congress could not be expected to be 
as thoroughly convinced at this time as are the 
men that one Plumb is the savior of the world. It 
should be allowed a brief time to study and accept 
the gospel. Possibly labor ‘will display a little 
more reasonableness in this respect as time goes 
on and will give us some definite information as 
to what alternatives it offers and just when the 
treaty must be signed, and will hold its forces in 
check in the Mr. Plumb certainly 
should favor such an orderly course, else he should 
not aspire to a place on the Interstate Commerce 
If he gets the job he is after and for 
which report says he has a good chance, and also 
puts over his plan of government ownership, we 
commend to his attention the story of Frankenstein 
—he will have created a monster in the shape of 


decided. 


meantime. 


Commission. 


government ownership of the labor brand that, if 
it does not destroy the Commission of which he 


has become a member, will at least make it look 
like the proverbial plugged nickel. 


WAGES AND RATES 


Many things are being said in ridicule of the 





action of the President, at the suggestion of his 
Director-General, in “passing the buck” to Con- 
gress in the matter of railway wages and corre- 
sponding rate advances. It is considered particu- 
larly bright merely to say that the buck has been 
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passed, as if that in itself were an offense. But 
those who are well acquainted with the rules and 
practices of the greatest of all American indoor 
games, know that there are times when it is not 
only appropriate to pass the buck, but when it 
actually must be passed. So there is nothing in 
that of itself. 

Somewhat more serious is the charge that the 
President,-on whom Congress conferred absolute 
power over the railroads as a war measure, is now 
afraid to take the responsibility and is shifting it 
to Congress. But we think the remarks of Di- 
rector-General Hines on this subject in his letter 
to the President are convincing. The powers of 
the President were granted under war conditions 
and for war purposes. That war, except in the 
merest technical sense, is over. What is done now 
must be done under peace conditions and as a more 
or less permanent policy. The motives of the 
President may not be of the highest in handing 
back the responsibility to Congress—we do not 
know as to that; but what he has done is right, 
nevertheless. Congress and not the President 
should handle the problem. We beg to remind 
some of those who are thus criticising the course 
that is now being followed, that they, perhaps, have 
been just as loud in their lamentations when the 
President has used this power of his to do things 
that they thought should be left to others—the 
making of freight rates, for instance. 

There are many other smart things that might 
be said and many more or less embarrassing ques- 
tions that might be asked. For instance, why the 
solicitude on the part of the Director-General that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall con- 
sider all rate increases resulting from his scheme 
before they take effect? Why this new deference 
to the Commission? 


But aside from all desire to say smart things or 
to put this or that person “in a hole”’—to play 
politics or play somebody’s game—the question 1s 
whether the plan suggested by the Director-Gen- 
eral, through the President, for a board to settle 
wage disputes, resulting increases to operate auto- 
matically to cause the Commission to advance rates 
in order to raise the additional revenue necessary, 
is wise. We think it is. We have said all along 
that the railroad problem would not be settled until 
some provision was made for adjusting wage disputes 
and for assuring adequate revenue to the carriers. 
The first part of our proposition is proving true and 
the second bids fair to become involved with it. 

The labor situation in the country is serious. 
Private business—so called—may be allowed to 
struggle along with this situation as its own prob- 
lem, but transportation must not fail. We cannot 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


New Topics for Discussion.—Only 
two things have been talked about in 
Washington this week—the labor 
move for the elimination of the men 
and women who furnished the money 
for railroad building, and the high 
cost of living. The League of Na- 
tions, early in the week, became so 
uninteresting that when the time came 
for speeches on that subject the Sen- 
ate galleries became nearly empty. 
Until the railroad laborers brought 
forward their demand that the rail- 
road property of the country be 
turned over to them, concurrently with their demand 
for a reduction in the cost of living, or an increase in 
wages, the attention of that part of the public which gives 
ear to the lawmakers had been focused on the President’s 
palliative for the chief ill of the world, the inclination 
to settle disputes after the fashion of the lower animals. 
The League of Nations discussion will be displaced when 
the interstate commerce committee of the Senate is ready 
with a bill on any phase of the railroad subject. While 
there has been a division of sentiment as to whether the 
President did well or ill in asking Congress to share 
responsibility with him in deciding the rate and wage 
questions, there has been little doubt that a majority of 
Congress is opposed to a continuance of government con- 
trol over railroad operations. As between the grant of 
$800,000,000 in additional wages to the unions and accept- 
ance cf their solution—government ownership and brother- 
hood operation—it is believed Congress would vote al- 
most if not quite two to one for the wage increase, re- 
gardless of the fact that grant thereof would increase 
the deficit for the two years of government control to 
at least $1,400,000,000, with practically no hope of recover- 
ing any substantial part of the revolving fund of $500,- 
(00,000 given when Congress made provision for federal 
operation. That estimate of $1,400,000,000 is based on 
the assumption that the margin, or so-called deficit, for 
1918 will prove to be $250,000,000 and for 1919 no 
more than that, although the result of the operations for 
the first six months would indicate a loss greater than 
that. The leaders of both parties charged that political 
motives inspired moves made by the President on the 
one hand and the leaders of the majority party in Con- 
gress on the other. Inasmuch as both live by politics, 
the ordinary citizen, it is believed, will regard the charge 
as having been proved, without asking for specifications; 
that is to say, he will believe that neither side was averse 
to reaping political benefit from the things done or pro- 
posed. 





Some Democrats Knock the Railroad Administration.— 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact in connection with the 
questions laid at the door of Congress by the President 
is that men of his own party, like Senators Underwood 
of Alabama and Pomerene of Ohio, ardent supporters of 
the league of nations’ covenant, thus far have helped 
their political opponents in every smash they took at the 
Railroad Administration. The Ohio senator in particular 
Seemed bent on helping his political enemies make their 
point that the Railroad Administration was not efficiently 
distributing cars and was an expensive luxury. He be- 
lieves the Administration is not furnishing enough cars 
for the distribution of either coal or fertilizer in Ohio, 
although there is no shortage of cars, generally speaking. 
One known reason for the Ohio senator’s willingness to 
discredit a work undertaken by his political associates 
ls his stout opposition to everything looking toward gov- 
etnment ownership or government operation. He is a 
Jeffersonian who believes that that government is best 
which governs least and gives the largest scope to properly 
regulated private enterprise. Senator Underwood is also 
one who believes that having government officials under- 
take to operate things that private enterprise can carry 
forward is a wasteful way to get the work done. 
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Delay in Government Business.—A good illustration of 
the lackadaisical way in which public business is often 
done is the fact that it took from July 12 to August 4 
for the court that enjoined the Commission’s- order in 
the bill of lading case to enter the formal order that made 
effective the announcement that the Commission would 
be restrained. The probability is that the judges did not 
realize the anxiety they were causing the business world 
by not performing the clerical task of putting on the 
journal the record on which the higher court and the 
Commission will have to depend to know what was actu- 
ally done. The Commission could have removed the anxi- 
ety by at once suspending its own order to a definite 
day in 1920, but if it had done that the lawyers who 
finally induced the judges to say the word that made 
their decision effective might have ceased their endeavors 
to have the journal entry made. That would have pre- 
sented the possibility that the matter would be dragged 
along to such an extent that an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States could not have been perfected 
in time to get the case set down for argument before 
the end of the year. There are so few men in public 
life who realize the necessity for promptness that the 
delays of government are notorious to all business men 
who have ever had any experience. The average Official 
is prompt only when some question comes up about a 
business in which he had experience before he became 
a government official. All other kinds of business, judging 
from the way officials do not act, have unlimited time 
to wait for a decision. Few men in public life have had 
experience in more than one line of business, hence the 
general slowness in getting things done. The ordinary idea 
that it is the unwinding of red tape that causes delay is 
not sound. The first delay is on account of the official’s 
lack of understanding of the value of time in dealing with 
the particular question. The next delay arises in the 
leisurely way in which government clerks do their work. 
The hod carrier who dropped his.load of bricks from the 
top of the ladder because the noon whistle blew before 
he could put them where they were needed, has nothing 
on the average government clerk. 


Some Phases of the Plumb Bill.—Persons who suspect 
the President of a leaning toward the government opera- 
tion plans of the brotherhoods do not take at par all that 
is said by union labor leaders in opposition to the crea- 
tion of a wage board with plenary power to establish 
compensation for the laborers. They are inclined to dis- 
count what the leaders say, because they believe the 
laborers know that if they can force Congress to act now 
so as to give them an increase in wages they can force 
it to amend a wage board law so as to leave the work- 
men free from any obligation to obey the orders of the 
wage board. This idea is based on one provision in the 
Plumb bill. Although the brotherhoods formulated that 
measure they took care to reserve the right to strike. 
While the corporation placed in charge of the government 
property would be composed of the laborers, their right 
to strike would be preserved. That is to say, the stock- 
holders of the corporation created by Congress, who would 
also be its employees, at all times would have the right 
to break any contract that might be made by the duly 
appointed officers of the corporation, for any reason or 
excuse that might please their fancy. The creation of 
the corporation, it is suggested, would enable it to hold 
the government to the performance of its part of the 
bargain, but not the men composing the operating corpo- 
ration. The minute the stockholders in that corporation 
thought they could force better terms they would be free 
to break the contract, without any of the penalties that 
would attach to an ordinary corporation. No penalties 
would be possible because the corporation would have no 
capital. Its stockholders might refuse to carry freight for 
a man not able to show a union card and there would be 
no recourse. That being the fact with regard to the cor- 
poration the brotherhoods propose organizing, it is sus- 
gested that their professed fear of a wage board with 
plenary powers might be suspected of being camouflage 
to make Congress eager to enact the Plumb bill. 


Representative Sims, Sponsor:—Advocates of the Plumb 


plan, it is believed, “bamboozled” Representative Sims 
of Tennessee into appearing as sponsor for the plan. 
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They put out a report about the bill, for publication, on 
August 2, giving the Tennesseean great credit for the 
service he had performed. They called it the Sims bill. 
When William A. Wimbish called it the Sims bill Mr. 
Sims objected, saying that he had introduced it on re- 
quest, which is a service he would have performed for 
anybody else. He did mark the bill “by request,” which 
is the usual form in which congressmen inform the news- 
paper correspondents that they do not necessarily stand 
for the things proposed in a measure so marked. But 
the correspondents who write about bills that have been 
introduced did not get the opportunity to write about the 
Sims bill. The Plumb Plan League press bureau sent out 
a report on it in advance of its introduction which was 
in the hands of editors long before the men assigned to 
the duty of writing about bills as they are introduced 
could get a peep at the measure. The editors generally 
used the press bureau story about the bill. By the press 
bureau announcement the Tennesseean was made to ap- 
pear as the sponsor of the measure. Inasmuch as the 
south, so far as may be judged from the declarations of 
men from that section who have had anything to say 
about the government operation in the last two years, is 
bitterly opposed to government ownership or operation, 
the sponsoring of the bill may hurt Mr. Sims politically. 
Mr. Sims was one of those who told Congress that the 
President would never use the rate-making power except 
in great emergencies. A. E. H. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The final summary of operations in June was issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on August 6. It in- 
cludes 105 class I roads and 17 switching and terminal 
railroads. The summary also covers the 6 months ending 
with June. : 

For the country as a whole in June the operating reve- 
nue rose from $395,200,856 to $426,227,748; expenses fell 
from $435,385,174 to $356,404,261, and the operating reve- 
nue rose from a deficit of $57,364,173 to a positive of 
$55,188,973. That increase in the net operating revenue 
is due to the fact that in June, 1918, the increases in the 
wages made retroactive to January 1, 1918, began being 
taken into account. Part of the favorable showing is also 
due to an increase in the volume of business, partially 
passenger. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $187,- 
521,773 to $193,610,504; expenses fell from $211,224,900 to 
$164,007,919. The railway operating income rose from a 
deposit of $31,361,453 to a positive of $24,424,178. 

In the southern district the revenue increased .from 
$31,128,800 to $33,569,690; expenses fell. from $68,694,568 to 
$56,393,312, and operating income rose from a deficit of 
$9,955,637 to a positive of $4,809,904. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $146,- 
550,203 to $169,047,473; expenses fell from $155,465,706 to 





$136,003,050, and the net rose from a deficit of $16,047,083 . 


to $25,954,891. 

For the country as a whole during the six months ended 
with June the revenue increased from $2,088,265,041 to 
$2,356,685,330; expenses from $1,821,691,630 to $2,090,546,- 
274, and operating income from $173,821,733 to $174,106,521. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from 
$933,494,502 to $1,051,425,400; expenses from $872,534,872 
to $964,141,577, and operating income rose from $23,072,- 
869 to $50,979,799. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$340,816,706 to $381,283,486; expenses from $275,402,951 to 
$335,900,965, and operating income fell from $51,821,129 ‘o 
$31,369,772. 


In the western district the revenue increased from $813,- 
953,833 to $923,876,444; expenses from $673,753,807 to 
$790,503,732, and operating income fell from $98,927,735 
to $91,756,950. . 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of June of practically all 
the Class One railroads and large terminal companies in 
Federal operation. ‘These results will indicate that the 
net operating income for the month of June, 1919, was 
about $51,800,000. After allowing for one-twelfth of the 
annual rental due the railroad companies whose railroads 
are covered by these statistics, the net loss to the govern- 
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ment on account of these properties was for the mont): of 
June about $23,000,000. 

“The corresponding net loss for these same properties by 
months of the present calendar year has been as follows: 


Net Los 
to the Govern- 
ment After Allow- 
ing for One-twelfth 
Month. ental. 
January i 


0 


“The falling off in freight business as compared with the 
years 1918 and 1917 continues to be an important factor. 
This is indicated by the following comparison of net ton 


miles per mile of road per day: 
Net ton Miles Per 
Mile of Road Per Day. 
Revenue and Non Revenue. 
1919 1918. 1917, 


9 


4,770 


January 
Febarury 


tO mm bo ho D0 


“19 to -1-1 6-1 


 OVOTOTOT RC 
ClO nDe wre 


Six months ended June 3 


“The month of June, 1919, shows a slight improvement 
over May, 1919, both with reference to the actual business 
handled and the relation to the corresponding month of 
1917. 

“The unfavorable showing also continues to be due in 
part to the fact that the increase in rates has been ona 
much lower percentage than the increases in wages and 
prices of materials.” 


BILL OF LADING ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


The Commission, August 4, issued an order postponing the 
effective date of its order in the bill of lading case, be- 
cause a federal court in New York, on July 12, decided that 
the Commission had not the power to prescribe forms of 
bills of lading or say under what conditions transportation 
should be conducted. The issuance of this order was de- 
layed by the failure of the court to sign the journal entry. 
C. W. Needham, counsel for the Commission in the bill of 
lading litigation, procured the signing of the order by 
stopping in New York while on a vacation trip. He inti- 
mated that the court was causing great confusion and 
anxiety by its failure to issue the order, to be used as a 
foundation for a routine order of postponement by the 
Commission. . 

The Commission’s formal order, issued August 4, in- 
definitely postponing the operative date in the Dill of 
lading case (No. 4844), is as follows: 

“Whereas, By petition, filed June 27, 1919, in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, In Equity, No. E-16-149, the Alaska Steamsip Com- 
pany and certain other carriers therein named prayed, 
among other things, for a preliminary injunction restrain: 
ing and suspending the enforcement of the order of this 
Commission of April 14, 1919, entered in the above-entitled 
proceeding, prescribing domestic and export forms of 
bills of lading and requiring the adoption and use thereof 
on or before September 8, 1919, by all common carriers 
parties thereto; and 


“Whereas, After hearing and argument had on said 
petition on July 3, 1919, the said court, on July 12, 1919, 
granted the motion of petitioners for a preliminary 1D 
junction; and 

“Whereas, On August 4, 1919, the court filed its order 
made in the said injunction proceedings enjoining and 
restraining the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
other parties respondent therein from enforcing, or in any 
manner attempting to enforce, or carry out its said order 
of April 14, 1919, or the terms thereof, until further order 
of the said court; 

“It is ordered, That the effective date of the order lhiere- 
tofore entered in the above-entitled proceeding on Apri! 14, 
1919, as modified by the order entered therein on June 24, 
1919, be, and the same is hereby, postponed until further 
order of the Commission.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


_ 


STORAGE ON ACID, BENZOL AND 
NAPHTHA 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10092, George C. 
Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, as receivers of the Atna 
Explosives Company, vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion 
No. 5833, 53 I. C. C., 707-9, holding that the storage charges 
on acid, benzol and naphtha in private tank cars on pri- 
vate tracks at Oakdale, Carnegie and Noblestown, Pa., 
were legally applicable and had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. They asked for reparation on shipments 
moving between Jan. 18, 1916, and May 28, 1917, and the 
establishment of a tariff provision to the effect that pri- 
yate cars on private tracks shall not be subject to storage 
charges. The Commission held that neither the Dow 
Chemical Company case (51 I. C. C., 1) nor P. C. C. & 
St. L. vs. Freedom Oil Works (247 Federal, 573) were 
applicable, because the tracks on which the cars stood 
were private in the sense of being within the plant in- 
closure. 


RATES TO ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


In a report on No. 10306, Alexandria (La.) Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
et al., opinion No. 5826, 53 I. C. C., 687-93, the Commission 
held the class and commodity rates, water-and-rail, via 
Gulf ports from Atlantic seaboard territory, to be unduly 
prejudicial. It also indicated the proper relation for rates 
for the future, but entered no order because the same 
rates are involved in Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. 
L. & A. et al., 52 I. C. C., 105. In that case the Commis- 
sion prescribed uniform distance class rates to apply be- 
tween Memphis and other lower Mississippi River cross- 
ings to and including New Orleans and points in Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River with consequent disruption, 
to that extent, of the Shreveport triangle group in which 
Alexandria is one of the points. 


BAR IRON AND STEEL 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10220, Mar- 
shall Wells Hardware Company vs. Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle et al., opinion No. 5825, 53 I. C. C., 684-6, the 
Commission holding that the complainants’ contention that 
the rates to Portland, Ore., on bar iron from St. Louis 
and on bar steel from Pittsburgh as increased Dec. 30, 
1916, in accordance with the Commission’s findings in 
“Reopening Fourth Section Applications, 40 I. C. C., 35,” 
and the proceedings therein cited were unlawful because 
they were not established pursuant to the provisions of 
the last paragraph of section 4 of the act to regulate com- 
merce. 

The complainants contended that the rates were raised, 
after being reduced to meet water competition, without 
any showing of a change in conditions other than the 
disappearance of the water competition and, therefore, 
that the advanced rates were unlawful. Since the tenta- 
tive report of the examiner in this case was served on 
the parties, the report says, the Supreme Court has de- 
cided the case of Skinner & Eddy Corporation vs. United 
States, embracing essentially the issues presented in this 
case, wherein it held that the portion of the fourth section 
relied on by the complainant does not extend to instances 
where the reduction in rates to the water competitive 
point were made with the approval of the Commission. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


In No. 10202, the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Assoc iation vs. Director-General, Opinion No. 5838, 53 
I. C. C. 727-9, the Commission held that the claim for 
Teparation on one of two carloads of lumber from Waverly, 
Va., to Cape Charles, Va., reconsigned to New York, was 
barred by the statute of limitations. As to the other, the 
finding was that reconsignment should have been accorded 
on the through rate plus $2 for the service of reconsign- 


ment. The combination was charged. Reconsignment did 
not apply on the route of movement. The Commission 
held it was unreasonable to refuse the reconsignment. 
Inasmuch as the shipments moved before the period of 
federal control and none of the railroads involved was made 
a party to the case, no order directing reparation could 
be made because the Director-General is not responsible 
for violations of law prior to federal control. The Com- 
mission said the carriers which moved the lumber may 
refund the difference. If they do not, it will act upon a 
petition to make the corporations defendants and issue 
the necessary order. 


COTTONSEED AND PEANUT CAKE 
AND MEAL 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice has 
been made in No. 9856, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. G. C. & S. F. et al., Opinion No. 5814, 53 
I. C. C. 627-32, as to rates on cottonseed and peanut cake 
and meal from Texas common points to destinations in 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Oregon. 

The Commission found the rates from the Fort Worth- 
Dallas group to Colorado common points had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or prejudicial, but that the rates 
from the Texas common point group to Colorado common 
points were, are and for the future will be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed by more than five cents the rates from th Fort 
Worth-Dallas group. 

The report says the complaint was founded chiefly 
on an alleged prejudicial adjustment in that the rates from 
Texas points to Colorado common points and beyond are 
on a higher basis than the rates from Oklahoma points 
to the same destinations. In 35 I. C. C. 94, 39 I. C. C. 
497, and 42 I. C. C. 571, the Commission prescribed and 
modified a scale from Oklahoma points to destinations in 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa. The com- 
plainant contended that either the Oklahoma scale should 
be extended so as to apply from all Texas territory or 
that Texas points should be grouped and the rates from 
those groups based on the scale. ; 

The Commission called attention to the fact that it had 
increased its Oklahoma scale and that conditions in Texas 
and Oklahoma were not wholly comparable. The mills 
in Texas are scattered all over the state and the carriers 
said that to apply the Oklahoma scale from the individual 
Texas points would create discrimination and confusion. 
They argued for the group rate adjustment as more satis- 
factory. At present there is a difference between the 
Texas and Oklahoma rates of 9 cents. The Commission 
made no change other than bringing the rest of Texas to 
a basis of five cents over Dallas-Fort Worth. The lowered 
rates are to be effective on or before November 6 on 
statutory notice. 

The Commission denied reparation on the ground that 
there was no proof of shipments and, therefore, no basis 
for an award of reparation. 


RATE ON IRON PIPE. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9592, United Iron 
Works vs. Missouri Pacific, Opinion No. 5832, 53 I. C. C. 
705-6, holding that the rate on iron pipe from Independ- 
ence, Kan., to Joplin, Mo., had not been shown to have been 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


RATES ON FIRE BRICK 


In a supplemental report on No. 8483, A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., Opinion No. 5836, 
53 I. C. C. 715-6, the Commission found that the assailed 
rates on fire brick in carloads from Mexico should be lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained and applied 
on like traffic from St. Louis to the respective destinations 
by not less than the following differentials: Where the 
differences in distance over the short line from the two 
points is 75 miles or more, the differentials should be 3 
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cents per 100 pounds for distances from 201 to 400 miles, 
inclusive, from St. Louis, provided that the rate from 
Mexico or St. Louis exceeds 8 cents; 2% cents for dis- 
tances from 401 to 500 miles; 2 cents for distances from 
501 to 600 miles; 1 cent for distances from 601 to 700 miles; 
and none when the distances are over 700 miles; further, 
where the differences in distance from the two points are 
from 74 to 25 miles, the differentials should be scaled down- 
ward and should disappear when the differences in dis- 
tance from the two points are less than 25 miles and the 
distances from St. Louis are over 200 miles we agree with 
the intervener that like differentials should be applied in 
favor of St. Louis, where the distances from St. Louis 
are less than from Mexico to points north of the Ohio 
River, for example.” 

The Commission made no order in the case because the 
Director-General had not been made a party to the case. 
The carriers, however, signified their willingness to make 
the readjustments suggested, hence the Commission be- 
lieves the case is closed. 


RATE ON COTTON 


A finding of unreasonablenes and an award of repara- 
tion has been made in No. 10265, Edwin H. Henderson vs. 
Y. & M. V. et al., Opinion No. 5835, 53 I. C. C. 713-14, on 
a shipment of 860 bales of compressed cotton sent from 
Natchez, Miss., to Jackson, Tenn., between October 23 and 
December 15, 1917. He paid 56 cents. At the time of 
movement and since 1906 a rate of 45 cents applied via the 
Illinois Central from New Orleans to Jackson. In Decem- 
ber, 1917, the carriers expressed a willingness to establish 
the same rate from Natchez to Jackson; on August 24, they 
established a rate of 60 cents, to which level the 45-cent 
rate had been increased under General Order No. 28. They 
did not dispute the propriety of maintaining’ rates from 
Natchez and New Orleans on a parity, but they argued 
that the rate was not unreasonable for the _ service 
rendered. 


RATE ON SLACK COAL 


In No. 10210, Fort Smith Spelter Co. vs. Arkansas Cen- 
tral et al., Opinion No. 5827, 53 I. C. C. 694-5, the Commis- 
sion condemned as unreasonable a rate of $2.85 on slack 
coal from Pittsburg, Kan., to South Fort Smith, and or- 
dered the establishment of rate not exceeding $1.10 on or 


before September 23. Reparation is to be made for the 


difference. 


PACKING OF TIRES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 102738, 
Savage Tire Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Opinion No. 
5806, 53 I. C. C. 578-82, on account of unreasonable charges 
on carload shipments of rubber automobile tires shipped 
on class rates because the packing requirements on east- 
bound traffic were so onerous that it was cheaper to ship 
at a class rate of $3.03 than to use a commodity rate of 
$2.20. 

The Commission said it could find no reason for making 
the packing requirements on eastbound shipments of tires 
different and more burdensome than those westbound, 
therefore it ordered reparation for the difference be- 
tween th charges that would have accrued under the com- 
modity rate without the expensive packing requirements 
and those the complainant paid. 

The packing conditions on eastbound shipments were 
that the tires should be enclosed in crates made of harid- 
wood strips not less than %x1% and not more than 10 
inches apart, lined with pulpboard or fiberboard not less 
than .08 inch in thickness, having a resistance of not 
less than 300 pounds per square inch (Mullen test) and 
gross weight of package not to exceed 200 pounds, or in 
boxes, 16,000 pounds minimum. 

The report says that hardwood is difficult to obtain on 
the Pacific coast at anything short of prohibitive cost. 
The complainant testified that the cost of packing would 
have been $200 per car, and that it would cost it $86 more 
to ship a carload of 20,000 pounds of tires from San Diego, 
where it manufactures its goods, to Cleveland under the 
commodity rates than a carload of the same weight at the 
second-class rate. 

Reparation is to be made down to the basis of rate of 
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$2.20 to Groups F, G, H and J; $2.35 to Groups D and £, 
and $2.53 to Groups B and C. 


RATE ON HIDES, ETC. 
CASE 7714* (53 I. C. C., 717-726) 


FRANK HAGENBURG VS. BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, DIRECTOR-GENERAL, ET AL. 
Submitted March 12, 1919. Opinion No. 5837. 


Upon complaints attacking the rates on green salted hides, 
pelts, skins and hide trimmings, grease, tallow, cattle and 
horse tails, switches, cracklings, bones, glue stock, scraps 
and cattle sinews, in straight and mixed carloads, from 
points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas to Chicago, 
Ill., and from Albert Lea, Minn., to Sheboygan and Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and in certain instances the minimum 
weights on mixed carloads; Held: 

. That to the extent indicated the rates from certain points 
of origin in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
Nebraska, on certain of the articles named, in straight car- 
loads, were unreasonable. 

. That to the extent indicated the mixed carload charges were, 
are, and for the future will be, unreasonable. 

. That the present rates, except those from Madison, Wis., 
and Dubuque, Iowa, to Chicago, which are found to be un- 
reasonable, are not found to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

4. Reparation awarded to the extent stated in the report. 


By Division 3: 

By complaints filed February 1 and 25, 1915, complain- 
ants allege that the defendant carriers’ rates on green 
salted hides, pelts, skins, and hide trimmings, grease, tal- 
low, cracklings, cattle and horse tails, switches, bones, glue 
stock, cattle sinews and scraps, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, and the minima on mixed carloads in certain in- 
stances, from various points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and South 
Dakota, to Chicago, Ill., and from Albert Lea, Minn., to 
Milwaukee and Sheboygan, Wis., were and are unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial. They 
pray for reparation on numerous shipments moving since 
the latter part of 1912, and for the establishment of rea- 
sonable and non-prejudicial rates for the future. The 
dates upon which the charges were paid do not appear. 
Complainants’ claims for reparation were filed in Septem- 
ber and October, 1914, to toll the statute. At the hearing 
Swift & Co..and Armour & Co. intervened in support of 
the allegations of the complainants. 

It appears that certain of the shipments upon which rep- 
aration is sought originated at points beyond those from 
which the rates are attecked. It was testified that such 
shipments moved at combination rates, and the rates here 
in .issue are the only components complained of. The 
originating lines are not parties defendant. 

Subsequent to the hearing complainants asked that the 
complaints be dismissed in so far as they related to 
traffic from Misssouri River points, interior points related 
thereto, and Wichita, Kan., except as to the carload mix- 
tures. The rates from those points will not, therefore, 
be considered herein. Substantially no evidence was in- 
troduced with respect to the alleged unjust discrimination 
or undue prejudice, and we find that the rates and mini- 
mum weights assailed were not unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. Rates are stated throughout this re- 
port in cents per 100 pounds, in carloads, and, unless other- 
wise specified, are those in effect at the time the com- 
plaints were filed. 


Rates From St. Paul, South St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Chicago 


A commodity rate of 20 cents applied since May 1, 1919, 
on green hides, sheep pelts, sheepskins, sheepskin trim- 
mings and goatskins, from St. Paul, South St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer to Chicago. Complainants 
contend that this rate was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded a commodity rate of 16 cents on packing-house 
products, including pickled hogskins, cracklings, grease, 


*This report also embraces No. 7714 (Sub-No. 1), Albert Lea 
Hide & Fur Company vs. Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
Director General et al.; No. 7714 (Sub-No. 2), Adler & Obern- 
dorf vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, Di- 
rector General et al.; No. 7714 (Sub-No. 3), Charles Friend_& 
Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, Di- 
rector General et al.; No. 7714 (Sub-No. 4), Bolles & Rogers VS. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, Director Gen- 
eral et al.; No. 7714 (Sub-No. 5), Isaac Weil & Sons vs. Belt 
Railway Company of Chicago, Director General et al., and No. 
7714 (Sub-No. 6), John Miller & Co. vs. Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago, Director General et al 
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tallow, tails, and switches, from and to those points, ap- 
plicable since July 1, 1914, from South St. Paul following 
our order in Hormel & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 26 
1 Cc. C., 112, 30 I. C. C., 98, and since July 9, 1914, from the 
other three points. The material evidence as to the rates 
from these points is substantially the same as that in 
Bergman & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C., 71, de- 
cided November 23, 1915, wherein we found that the rate 
of 20 cents on green salted hides from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, hereinafter called the twin cities, to Chicago’ and 
Chicago rate points was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the rate on packing-house products, which was 
16 cents. In conformity with our decision in that case 
defendants on February 28, 1916, reduced the rate on green 
salted hides to Chicago from Minneapolis, St. Paul, South 
st. Paul, and Minnesota Transfer to 16 cents. Effective 
November 1, 1916, the 16-cent rate was made applicable 
also on green hides, sheep pelts, goatskins, sheepskins and 
sheepskin trimmings, cured hog and pig skins, cattle 
switches and cattle tails. 

We find that on and after July 1, 1914, the rates on green 
salted hides and the articles grouped therewith, in straight 
carloads, from South St. Paul, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer to Chicago were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously 
applicable on packing-house products,‘ in carloads, from 
and to the same points. 


Rates From Albert Lea, Rochester and Winona, Minn., Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls, Black River Falls and Hur- 
ley, Wis., to Chicago, and from Albert Lea to Milwau- 
kee and Sheboygan. 


From Albert Lea, Rochester and Winona to Chicago, 
commodity rates of 20 cents applied since prior to July 1, 
1914, on green hides, sheep pelts, sheep and goatskins and 
sheepskin trimmings, while from Eau Claire, Chippewa 
Falls and Black River Falls commodity rates of 20 cents 
applied on those commodities from some time previous to 
July 1, 1914, until January 15, 1915, and commodity rates 
of 21 cents on and after the last-named date. On packing- 
house products, including pickled hogskins, cracklings, 
grease, tallow, tails and switches, commodity rates of 16 
cents applied from Albert Lea since September 1, 1914, 
from Winona since July 1, 1914, and from Eau Claire, 
Chippewa Falls and Black River Falls since August 6, 1914, 
while from Rochester a commodity rate of 20 cents applied 
since prior to July 1, 1914. On green hides, sheep pelts, 
goatskins, sheepskin trimmings, cracklings, grease, tallow 
and bones, a commodity rate of 18.7 cents applied from 
Hurley since prior to July 1, 1914. These points, with the 
exception of Hurley, are intermediate between St. Paul and 
Chicago by some lines and the record contains no justi- 
fication for higher rates therefrom than from St. Paul. The 
present rates from the intermediate points, except on 
cracklings, grease and tallow from Rochester, do not ex- 
ceed those from St. Paul. Complainants’ allegation that 
Hurley is intermediate from St. Paul to Chicago is erron- 
eous; it did not and does not now have a commodity rate 
on packing-house products to Chicago; and no substantial 
evidence to show unreasonableness in the rate from Hur- 
ley was submitted. One complainant attacks the carload 
tates from Albert Lea to Milwaukee and Sheboygan, which 
points were and are on the Chicago basis, except that on 
packing-house products, including cracklings, tallow and 
grease, the rates were and are 25 per cent higher from 
Albert Lea to Sheboygan than to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

We further find that the rates on green salted hides and 
articles grouped therewith, in straight carloads, from Hur- 
ley to Chicago and from Albert Lea to Sheboygan were 
hot unreasonable, but that on and after July 1, 1914, the 
rates on those commodities from Albert Lea, Rochester, 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Winona and Black River Falls 
to Chicago and from Albert Lea to Milwaukee, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded the contemporan- 
eous rates on packing-house products, in carloads, from 
South St. Paul to Chicago. 

Rates From Duluth, Minn., and Rice Lake, Wis., to 
Chicago 

Prior to June 1, 1914, commodity rates of 22 cents ap- 
plied on green salted hides and tallow from Duluth and 
Rice Lake, the latter intermediate between Duluth and 
Chicago by the Chicago & North Western Railway, here- 
Inafter styled the North Western. The same rate applied 
from Duluth at the time the complaints were filed, but 
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since January 15, 1915, a commodity rate of 21 cents had 
applied from Rice Lake on green hides, sheep pelts, goat- 
skins, sheepskin trimmings, cracklings, grease, tallow and 
bones. Complainants ask for a rate of 18 cents from these 
points, or 2 cents over the rate from the twin cities, the 
differential. existing prior to the reduction in the rate from 
the twin cities. Based upon difference in distance alone, 
and as no other differentiation in transportation conditions 
is shown of record, the 2-cent spread appears to have been 
equitable. The 22-cent rate from Duluth was the same as 
the fifth-class rate, which applied on packing-house prod- 
ucts. In general, defendants’ rates on hides from points 
in Western Trunk Line territory, from which there was an 
appreciable movement, were somewhat less than fifth 
class. While no reduction was made in the rate from Du- 
luth when the St. Paul rate was reduced to 16 cents, there- 
by increasing the spread to 6 cents, the present rate from 
Duluth is only 2.5 cents over that from St. Paul, a rela- 
tionship established December 1, 1918. 

We further find that from and including July 1, 1914, to 
December 1, 1918, the straight carload rates on green ~ 
salted hides and articles grouped therewith from Duluth 
and Rice Lake to Chicago were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds 
the contemporaneous carload rate on packing-house prod- 
ucts from South St. Paul to Chicago. 


Rate From Madison, Wis., to Chicago 


From Madison to Chicago the fifth-class rate of 14 cents 
applied on green and green salted hides, sheep pelts, goat- 
skins and cured hogskins, and packing-house products, in- 
cluding pickled hogskins, cracklings, grease, tallow, tails 
and switches, from as early as September 1, 1910, until 
June 25, 1918, when it was increased to 17.5 cents under 
General Order No. 28 of the Director-General. The 14-cent 
rate yielded 21.5 mills per ton-mile for the short-line dis- 
tance of 130 miles over the North Western and 20 mills by 
way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, here- 
inafter termed the Milwaukee, 140 miles. In comparison, 


from Fond du Lac and Oshkosh, Wis., to Chicago, 148 and 
16v miles, respectively, by way of the North Western, and 


160 and 188 miles by way of the Milwaukee, a commodity 
rate of 10 cents applied on green hides and pelts from 
August 15, 1911, to January 15, 1915, when it was in- 
creased to 11 cents. On various intervening dates the com- 
modity description in the North Western tariffs was en- 
larged to include sheepskin trimmings, goatskins, tallow, 
grease, bones and cracklings, and in the Milwaukee tariffs 
to include tallow, grease, bones and cracklings. On June 
25, 1918, the 11-cent rate was increased to 14 cents under 
said General Order No. 28. 

In general, the class rates to Chicago were lower from 
Madison than from Fond du Lac, the fifth-class rates hav- 
ing been 14 and 15 cents, respectively. Comparisons with 
rates from other points in Western Trunk Line terricvory 
indicate that the rate from Madison was too high. In jus- 
tification of the Madison rate defendants refer to the ter- 
minal expenses and light traffic density on hides, but in- 
troduced no specific figures as to either. 

We further find that the rate on green salted hides, sheep 
pelts, goatskins, cracklings, grease, tallow, tails, and 
switches, in straight carloads, from Madison to Chicago, 
was, during the period from August 15, 1911, to January 
14, 1915, inclusive, unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 9 cents per 100 pounds; that from January 15, 1915, 
to June 24, 1918, both inclusive, it was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 10 cents per 100 pounds; and that 
the rate in effect since June 25, 1918, was, is, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
or may exceed 12.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


Rate From Fargo, N. D., to Chicago 


From Fargo to Chicago the fifth-class rate of 42 cents 
applied on green salted hides, sheep pelts, and goatskins, 
tallow, tails, switches, cracklings, grease and hogskins. 
Prior to July 1, 1911, there was in effect a commodity rate 
of 37.4 cents on green hides, sheep pelts, grease and tallow 
by way of the Milwaukee, and this is the basis sought by 
complainants. The 42-cent rate earned 13.1 mills per ton- 
mile for the short-line distance of 641 miles by way of the 
Great Northern Railway and the North Western and, based 
upon the average loading of 49,951 pounds for the 30 ship- 
ments from Fargo upon which reparation is asked, 32.7 
cents per car-mile. The distances by way of other routes 
composed of the Great Northern ar Northern Pacific Rail- 
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way to St. Paul and the North Western, Milwaukee or Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad beyond, are not materially 
greater. By the Milwaukee all the way the distance is 713 
miles. In comparison, the rate of 20 cents from St. Paul, 
which we found unreasonable in the case cited above, 
earned 10.1 mills per ton-mile for the short-line distance of 
398 miles, and, based upon the same average loading, 25.1 
cents per car-mile. On January 1, 1917, the Milwaukee and 
the Great Northern established commodity rates of 39.5 
cents on green and green salted hides, sheep pelts, sheep 
and goatskins, cured hog or pigskins, cattle tails and 
switches, and sheepskin trimmings, from Fargo to Chi- 
cago, which were increased to 49.5 cents on June 25, 1918, 
under said General Order No. 28. 

We further find that during the period within which the 
shipments moved upon which reparation is asked, and 
until January 1, 1917, the rate from Fargo to Chicago on 
the commodities described, in straight carloads, was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 37.4 cents per 100 
pounds. 

‘Rates to Chicago From Certain Mississippi River Points 

The following statement shows, with respect to the Mis- 
sissippi River points of origin, average distances for all 
routes, the fifth-class rates, the assailed rates on green 
hides, sheep pelts, sheep and goat skins, sheepskin trim- 
mings, which also applied on packing-house products, in- 
cluding pickled hogskins, cracklings, grease, tallow, 
switches and tails, and were in effect during the period 
_ within which the shipments moved upon which reparation 
is asked, and the rates sought, together with the ton-mile 
earnings under the rates assailed and sought: 


Ton- Ton- 

Fifth Mile Mile 

Class Assailed Earn- Rates Earn- 

Rates. Rates. ings. Sought. ings. 

To Chicago from— Miles. Cents. Cents. Mills. Cents. Mills. 
Dubuque, lowa........ 182 - 14.2 15.6 0 11 
CHmGeM, WWWRc csccccces 15 12.6 16.4 10 13 
Davenport, Iowa 2 15 12.6 13.8 10 11 

Muscatine, Iowa 16.3 12.6 33.7 10 9.3 


The record contains no explanation or justification for 
the relatively higher rate from Dubuque than from the 
other points named. 

Complainants referred to the rates from Fond du Lac and 
Oshkosh to Chicago, above mentioned, and cited rates of 
10.5 cents on hides from St. Louis and Hannibal, Mo., and 
Quincy, IIll., for distances of from 262 to 284 miles, but no 
showing of similarity of transportation conditions was 
made. They also cited rates on various articles from 
Dubuque to Chicago, somewhat lower than those attacked. 
The rate of 12.6 cents from Clinton, Davenport and Musca- 
tine, considered as a group rate, does not, in general, com- 
pare unfavorably with the rates on green salted hides to 
Chicago from other points. See also the rates on packing- 
house products from points in Iowa and Minnesota to Chi- 
cago, some of which were approved or prescribed by us, 
Hormel & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., supra; Decker & 
Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 547; Rath Pack- 
ing Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., Docket No. 6621, unreported. 
The Chicago rates applied and apply to a group of points 
and, if destinations beyond, such as Milwaukee, are used, 
the earnings under the rates from the Mississippi River 
are considerably less than above shown. 


We do not find that -the rates from the Mississippi River 
points were unreasonable except that the rate on green 
salted hides and articles grouped therewith, in straight 
carloads, from Dubuque to Chicago in effect during the 
period within which the shipments moved upon which 
reparation is asked, and until the present time, was, and 
the present rate is, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded or may exceed the contem- 
poraneous rates on like traffic from Clinton, Davenport and 
Muscatine to Chicago. 


Rates From Grand Island and Hastings, Neb., to Chicago 


During the period within which the shipments referred 
to in the claims for reparation moved, commodity rates of 
49.5 cents applied from Grand Island and Hastings to Chi- 
cago on green hides, sheep pelts, sheep and goat skins and 
sheepskin trimmings, also on said commodities when in 
mixed carloads with tallow, and on packing-house products, 
including pickled hogskins, cracklings, grease, tallow, 
tails and switches. A rate of 46 cents is sought. For the 
average distances of 618 miles from Grand Island and 628 
miles from Hastings, the 49.5-cent rate earned 16 and 15.8 
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mills per ton-mile, respectively. It was 26 cents hizher 
than the Missouri River rate, which was also the spread be- 
tween the respective fifth-class rates. Distance considered, 
the rates from Grand Island and Hastings are on a niuch 
higher basis than the rates on hides and packing-house 
products found reasonable in Crowdus Bros. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 449; 32 I. C. C., 355, as well ag 
practically all other rates considered herein. Effective 
January 15, 1915, the fifth-class rates from these two points 
were: reduced to 49 cents, or 22 cents over the class rate 
from the Missouri River; and effective March 25, 1915, the 
rates on hides and packing-house products, as described 
above, were correspondingly reduced to 45.5 cents. 

We further find that the rates from Grand Island and 
Hastings to Chicago on the commodities above enumerated, 
in straight carloads, were, during the period within which 
the shipments covered by the claims for reparation moved, 
and until March 25, 1915, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded 45.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


Carload Mixtures 


From the points of origin mentioned above, as well as a 
large number of others to which it will not be necessary 
specifically to refer; complainants ask for the application 
of the rates on hides to mixed carloads of all or any re- 
lated commodities, viz., green salted hides, sheep pelts, 
sheep, hog and goat skins, grease, tallow, green salted hide 
trimmings, tails, switches, cracklings, bones, glue stock, 
scraps and cattle sinews, with a minimum of 26,000 pounds. 
The Western Classification rated all of these articles fifth 
class with the exception of bones and glue stock, including 
under the latter description green salted hide trimmings 
and cattle sinews, which were rated class D, tails, which 
were not rated in straight carloads, and scraps, which were 
not named. This classification provided for mixed car- 
loads of green salted hides, sheep pelts, goatskins and hog- 
skins, at the fifth-class rate, minimum 30,000 pounds, and 
for mixed carloads of green or green salted hides, sheep 
pelts and goatskins, bones, tallow, horns, hoofs, tails, 
cracklings, and grease, at fifth class, minimum 36,000 
pounds. The mixed carload provisions in connection with 
the rates on hides in Western Trunk Line territory were 
various. Thus, from St. Paul to Chicago the mixture, for 
example, of hides taking a commodity rate of 20 cents, 
minimum 26,000 pounds, with tallow taking the packing- 
house product rate of 20 cents, minimum 26,000 pounds, 
resulted in the application of a fifth-class rate of 20 cents 
subject to a minimum of 36,000 pounds. Here the complaint 
is against the increase in the minimum weight. From 
other points mixing resulted in the application of class 
rates and minima higher than the commodity rates and 
minima applicable on straight carloads of the same com- 
modities. For example, from Waterloo, Iowa, to Chicago 
there were commodity rates of 16 cents, minimum 26,000 
pounds, on straight carloads of hides or tallow, but on a 
mixed carload of these commodities the fifth-class rate of 
20 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, would have applied. In 
other instances less than carload rates were applicable on 
some of the articles in the mixture. The evidence indicates 
that previously the mixed carload provisions in Western 
Trunk Line territory were more liberal, but to what extent 
is not definitely stated. Mixed carload rates are of con- 
siderable benefit to small dealers in these articles. A traf- 
fic official of the Milwaukee testified that he could see no 
reason why the carriers should not and could not make the 
mixture provided for in the Western Classification uniform 
at all points, and on brief defendants express the belief 
that the classification mixtures were reasonable. The 
Western Classification mixture provided for at the fifth- 
class rate, with minimum of 36,000 pounds, included all of 
the articles named with the exception of sheepskins, glue 
stock, green salted hide trimmings, switches, sinews and 
scraps. Glue stock, which is described in the classification 
as consisting of fleshings, hide trimmings, horn pith, piz 
zles or sinews, is a very low-grade commodity, rated class 
D, minimum 36,000 pounds, in carloads. “Scraps” or “cake 
scraps,” included in but one shipment upon which repara- 
tion is asked, was not named in the classification. There 
is nothing in the record to indicate the nature of this art 
cle, and we shall therefore express no opinion as to the 
propriety of including it in mixed carloads with the oiler 
articles at the carload rate. It is not shown that it is im- 
possible either from a physical or commercial standpoint 
to load a mixture of 36,000 pounds of these commodities 
in a car. On the contrary, the average weight of all the 
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shipments upon which complainants sought reparation is 
stated to be 37,600 pounds, and, while from some points 
of origin the average was under 36,000 pounds, in most 
instances it was over that figure. The average loading 
by the large packers is much greater. 

We further find that the minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds applicable on mixed carloads of the various com- 
modities from certain of the points of origin was not and 
is not unreasonable; and that the assailed charges on mixed 
earloads of any of the following articles, viz., green or 
green salted hides, sheep pelts, sheepskins, goatskins and 
hide trimmings, hogskins, grease, tallow, tails, switches, 
cracklings, bones, glue stock and cattle sinews, applicable 
during the period within which the shipments covered by 
the claims for reparation moved and until the present 
time, were, and the present charges are and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or 
may exceed the charges at the established rate on green 
salted hides, in straight carloads, subject to a minimum 
weight not in excess of the highest minimum applicable 
in connection with any article included in the mixture, ob- 
serving 36,000 pounds as maximum. 

We further find that complainants, Isaac Weil & Sons, 
a partnership composed of Isaac Weil, Lawrence E. Weil, 
Edgar J. Weil and Henry T. Weil; intervener Swift & 
Company, a corporation; and intervener Armour & Com- 
pany, a corporation, made shipments of green salted hides 
and articles grouped therewith; that they paid and bore 
the charges on such shipments; that they have been dam- 
aged to the extent that the charges paid exceeded those 
that would have accrued at the rates or bases herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled to reparation, with 
interest, on shipments not barred by the statute of 
limitations. The exact amount of reparation due cannot 
be determined upon the present record, and these com- 
plainants and interveners should prepare statements 
showing the details of the shipments in accordance with 
tule V of the Rules of Practice, including the dates on 
which the charges were paid, which statements should 
be submitted to defendants for verification. Upon receipt 
of statements so prepared and verified, we will consider 
the entry of an order awarding reparation. 

There is no proof that the other complainants herein 
paid and bore charges at the rates found unreasonable, so 
that there is no basis for an award of reparation to them. 

The rates in issue were increased June 25, 1918, under 
said General Order No. 28. The complaint has been amend- 
ed by making the Director-General a party defendant, and 
bringing in issue the rates initiated by him. Further 
hearing was waived. On this record we do not find that 
the present rates on straight carloads, with the exception 
of those from Madison and Dubuque, are unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


WASTEFUL SERVICE BY TAP LINES 


Out-of-line hauls over tap lines for the purpose of ob- 
taining maximum divisions allowed by the Commission’s 
decision are condemned in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Eastman in “Wasteful Service by Tap Lines,” I. & 
S. Docket No. 11, opinion No. 5821, 53 I. C. C., 656-2. 

The case was initiated by the Commission to ascertain 
what divisions the Missouri Pacific might lawfully pay 
under the Commission’s orders of July 29, 1914, and April 
7, 1919, to the Prescott & Northwestern and to the Qua- 
chita & Northwestern on interstate shipments of lumber 
and forest products from points on their lines to inter- 
state destinations. The decision is that the tap line must 
haul the lumber via the shortest route to its trunk line 
connection and take the divisions prescribed by the Com- 
mission in its decisions in the Tap Line Case for the mile- 
age involved. The tap lines concerned in this case may 
not carry the traffic in such a way as to embrace their 
maximum mileage in the through route over which the 
Joint rates apply. 

The tap lines in question are affiliated with the Ozan- 
Graysonia Lumber Company. The mill of that company 
om the Prescott & Northwestern is less than one mile 
from the junction point of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


Instead of short-hauling itself in that way, the P. & N. W.” 


has been hauling cars of lumber and forest products in- 
tended for the Missouri Pacific 29 miles to Tokio, Ark., 
there delivering them to the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf. 
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The latter has been transporting the shipments to Nash- 
ville, Ark., where they have been delivered to the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The Missouri Pacific has been conveying 
them to Hope Junction, Ark., and if destined to St. Louis 
or northern, eastern or western points, back through Pres- 
cott. In that way what the Commission calls an out-of- 
line haul of 76 miles is forced. The situation with respect 
to the Ouachita & Northwestern is similar to that on the 
other line. 


REPARATION DECISION 


In a report on No. 9163, Iten Biscuit Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al., opinion No. 5839, 53 I. C. C., 729-34, with Commis- 
sioners McChord and Meyer dissenting, the Commission 
has affirmed its original findings in 50 I. C. C., 724, and dis- 
missed the re-opened complaint. 

The question involved was the interpretation of the act 
in regard to reparation. The complainant contended that 
the Commission erred in holding that the rates complainea 
of had not been shown to have been unreasonable; in 
holding that there was no proof of damage to complain- 
ant; and that the charges colleeted in violation of the long 
and short haul rule of section 4 were unlawful per se and 
must be refunded to complainant to the extent that they 
were unlawful. Commissioner Hall, who wrote the re- 
port, said that the only evidence of damage to complain- 
ant was the testimony of its representative that it paid 
and bore the charges attacked. The commodities which - 
had moved on the rates which were in violation of the 
long and short haul rule were crackers, cookies and wafers 
in less than carloads from Omaha to points in Kansas, 
and empty cracker cans returned to Omaha from the same 
points. The Commission found the rates to be in viola- ~ 
tion of the long and short haul, but said there was no 
proof of damage; therefore the case was dismissed. Com- 
missioner Hall said the claim for reparation was based 
primarily on the rates from Neega and Chautauqua, but 
that it did not appear the shipments of crackers, cookies 
or wafers were made from those points or empty cracker 
cans returned thereto; therefore, he said, the Commission 
affirmed its prior conclusion that the complainant had not 
shown damage. 

Before an award of reparation may be made, said Com- 
missioner Hall, damages must be proved. The mere do- 
ing of.an unlawful act is not sufficient. In commenting 
on the Darnell-Taenzer case Commissioner Hall said there 
is nothing in the act to regulate commerce justifying a 
presumption of damage. 

Commissioner McChord dissented from the original de- 
cision, but Commissioner Meyer when the case was first 
handled voted with the majority. When the original de- 
cision in this case was cited in the proposed findings in a 
later case, Mr. Meyer came to the conclusion that the 
original decision was wrong, wherefore he joined with 
Commissioner McChord in the dissent on the re-opened 
case. 


RATINGS ON GLASSWARE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10521, McCrory Stores Cor. 
vs. Penna. R. R. Co. et al., Examiner J. Edgar Smith recom- 
mended that in the absence of a more scientific method of 
distinguishing between the more expensive and _ the 
cheaper kinds of cut glass the defendant carriers should 
provide different ratings on glassware based on deélared 
values. The complaint was against the charging of cut 
glass rates on “skin-cut” glassware, which is of much less 
value than cut glass. 


RATES ON POTATOES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur Mackley, in a tentative report 
on No. 9093, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., recommends that the Commission adhere 
to its finding that the complainants in the original case, 
as consignors, are entitled to reparation on account of 
shipments of potatoes from Minnesota and Wisconsin 
points to the Dallas-Fort Worth group in Texas on ac- 
count of the unreasonable rate of 70 cents. The original 
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finding was that that rate was unreasonable to the extent 
of five cents per 100 pounds. 

The railroads asked for rehearing and raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the consignor-complainants really bore 
the freight charges. When they did that the complainants 
asked for further hearing to show damage on shipments 
from points of origin to other destinations other than those 
mentioned in the original complaint. The railroads ques- 
tioned whether that application for rehearing by the com- 
plainants was sufficient to raise the question of reparation 
on shipments not mentioned in the original complaint. 

Mr. Mackley suggested to the Commission that, inas- 
much as its order reopening the case advised the railroads 
that the application of. the shippers should be treated as 
a supplemental complaint, the carriers were well advised 
as to what was being demanded. 

He reported that the evidence showed that the com- 
plainants bore the charges because they sold the potatoes 
at a delivered price. 


GROCERS VS. PACKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Asking for reparation in the sum of $500,000, the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the individuals 
composing it have joined the national organization of gro- 
cers in its fight against the special privileges and conces- 
sions that the wholesale grocers of the country allege tne 
railroads have accorded to the packers. They have com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
all the railroads in the country and the Director-General. 
Their complaint is signed by J. H. McLaurin, as president 
of the association, and Edgar Watkins, of Atlanta, as at- 
torney for all the complainants. 


The complaint says the railroads, by reason of their 
classifications and tariffs, give the packers privileges which 
are not accorded to the wholesale grocers, although the 
wholesale grocers and the packers are in competition in 
the sale of groceries. Specifically, the complaint mentions 
Armour & Co., Wilson & Co. and Morris & Co. These 
firms or corporations own, directly or indirectly, through 
controlled corporations or other agencies, thousands of 
cars, designed chiefly for the shipment of perishable fruits 
and meats, says the complaint. 


“Recently, and with a constantly enlarging volume, the 
packers have engaged in the purchase, manufacture, sale 
and distribution of numerous grocery items,” says the 
complaint. “Thus have the packers become and are direct 
competitors of the complainants, the wholesale grocers. 
The packers can and do use their thousands of privately 
owned refrigerator cars for the shipment of grucery ‘prod- 
ucts, perishable and non-perishable, combining in shipments 
such products with relatively small quantities of meat and 
meat products.” 


After setting forth the fact that the railroads publish 
three big classifications and various tariffs, the complaint 
says that by these several methods the defendants have 
prescribed rules, rates, regulations and practices governing 
the shipment in interstate commerce of groceries and the 
furnishing and use of cars therefor. 


Attacking the peddler car and mixing privileges, the 
grocers say that defendants prescribe, in some instanees, 
charges on minima of 10,000 pounds for peddler cars, in 
which packing house products and groceries may be shipped, 
while at the same time and for the same and similar hauls, 
the car minima charges for groceries alone are based on 
15,000 pounds. In some cases, carload minima of 36,000 
pounds are prescribed for packing house products with 
which groceries may be mixed, while for the same or simi- 
lar hauls the carload minima for groceries alone are in 
excess of the minima for mixed cars and are 40,000 pounds 
or more. Other discriminations, it is further alleged, exist, 
with varying minima lower for packing house products 
mixed with groceries than for groceries alone. Notwith- 
standing, continues the complaint, the lower minima, rates 
on groceries in peddler cars, and in other packers’ cars, 
are frequently less than on groceries in cars furnished the 
wholesale grocers for similar movements. It is further 
alleged that the defendants, at no higher rates, perform 
for the packers, industrial and other switching services 
and expedited services not accorded to or not available to 
the wholesale grocers. Another allegation is that prefer- 
ential treatment is acorded the packers by the defendants 
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in using and moving cars; the packers’ cars are promptly 
placed for loading and unloading and are moved along their 
respective journeys at a rate of speed higher than are the 
cars furnished the wholesale grocers; and routes are pro- 
vided for the packers’ cars when no similar routes are 
open for the wholesale grocers. 


“The wholesale grocers, buying and selling groceries in 
competition with the packers, find that the packers can 
and do receive and transport their shipments when it is 
impossible for complainants to do so,” says the complaint, 
“Dried fruits bought in California by the wholesale gro- 
cers and the packers at the same time reach the packers in 
the eastern markets from two to three months earlier than 
-when shipped to the wholesale grocers. Such preferences 
to the packers, of which this movement from California is 
illustrative, have injured and damaged the wholesale gro- 
cers, and constitute a continuing injury. By reason of 
their ownership of cars and by reason of the preferential] 
treatment by the railroads, the packers can procure cars 
for groceries when the wholesale grocers cannot. Peddler 
cars which can be availed of only by meat packers are used 
for shipments of groceries mixed with shipments of meats. 
The rules, rates and regulations relating to the use of 
peddler cars vary. Under some, the packers have prefer- 
ence in rates; under all, in which groceries are shipped, 
the packers have a preference in service. The mixing 
privilege in peddler and other cars enable the packers to 
move groceries more rapidly and at less cost, actually; 
and, considering the service received, at greatly less cost, 
relatively, than can the wholesale grocers move their ship- 
ments. The packers enjoy special refrigerator services and 
opportunity to refrigerate their shipments, which services 
and opportunity are not available to the wholesale grocers. 
The preferences to the packers conceded by defendants, in 
many, probably most, instances, because of the large ship- 
ments controlled by the packers, work damage and hurt 
not only to the wholesale grocers, but to the public, which 
must meet deficiencies in the revenues of defendants, re- 
sulting, in part, from favoritism to the packers.” 


A number of tariff and classification quotations are at- 
tached as an exhibit to the complaint, but, according to 
Mr. Watkins, the practices, rates, rules and regulations 
are contained in many individual tariffs which the com- 
plainants are unable to quote, but all of which are well 
known to the defendants. The,tariff preferences and the 
superior service accorded the packers, but not shown in 
any tariff, “have the effect and were probably deliberately 
designed by the defendant railroads to have the effect of 
giving undue and unreasonable preferences and advantages 
to the packers.” 

“The packers, by the use of these preferences, are given 
an unfair advantage over the wholesale grocers to the in- 
jury and damage of complainants,” says the complaint, 
“and would probably have the result, should such unlawful 
advantages be continued, of a joint monopoly by the pack- 
ers of the business of distributing grocery products.” 

At least two packers, Swift & Co. and Armour & Co., 
are going to appear before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in oppostition to the complaint of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The firms mentioned 
have filed formal application of intervention and the Com- 
mission has given them the right to be treated as parties 
to the suit. 


Their applications for permission to intervene were 
purely formal. They alleged that they are engaged in 
what is commonly known as a packing house business; 
that they operate plants for the manufacture of fresh 
meats and packing house products at Chicago and at var'- 
ous other points within the United States; that they ship 
large quantities of fresh meat and packing house products 
and “other articles in interstate commerce between many 
points in the United States” as charged by the grocers. 

For specific reasons of intervention they alleged that 
they are interested in the rates, rules, regulations and 
services against which complaint has been made by the 
wholesale grocers in the second and third paragraphs of 
the complaint filed by Clifford Thorne. 


It is taken for granted.that other packers will make 
themselves parties to the case and introduce testimony 
tending to show, as they will claim, that the railroads 
are not giving them any favors and in many instances 
are not treating them as liberally as they are other ship- 
pers. 
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The Railroad Situation 


Probability of a Large Increase in Rates at Once to Pay Increased Wages—President Tries to 
Pass the Problem to Congress, Which Sends It Back—The Demands of Labor 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

An advance soon of forty-five per cent in freight rates, 
it is estimated, is foreshadowed by the events of the week, 
Congress having refused to accept responsibility in the 
situation and the matter being put directly up to the 
President under the federal control law. Had Congress 
accepted any part of the responsibility, the rate advance 
might have been put off until the lawmakers finished legis- 
islation to make effective the President’s wage board 
suggestion. The President’s letter to Director-General 
Hines that the letter of Senator Cummins “leaves me free 
to act,” places the handling of the wage and rate situa- 
tion with Mr. Hines. 

The estimate of forty-five per cent was made some time 
ago by F. F. Gaines, a railroad official, who was serving 
as chairman of the board on wages and working condi- 
tions. He made it when the labor members of that body 
recommended that the shopmen have an advance of twenty- 
five per cent, as the beginning of a new cycle of increased 
wages. It is based on comparatively small volume or 
tonnage moved the first three months of this year. He 
assumed that, the shopmen having reecived twenty-five 
per cent, other applicants would have to be treated 
equally well. Similar treatment for all would result 
in additional charges of eight hundred millions. Mr. 
Hines adopted the Gaines estimates when he wrote to the 
President. Mr. Gaines estimated a forty-three per cent 
advance. Mathematically that would yield enough to 
cover the new additions to wages without allowing any- 
thing for the decrease in tonnage resulting from rates 
higher than some traffic could bear. The addition of two 
per cent is made to cover that diminution in volume. 

While shippers have been expecting a rate increase, 
none know size of wage demands, wherefore an advance 
as high as forty-five per cent has not even been dis- 
cussed by them. 

Forty-five per cent would be sufficient, if made effective 
early in September, probably, to wipe out the deficit cur- 
rently resulting from inadequate rates and carry the Rail- 
road Administration to the end of the year with no deficit 
other than that incurred to the time when the new rates 
became operative. The deficit for last year and the first 
three-quarters of this year would have to be paid out 
of appropriations. An advance of forty-five per cent would 
not do it. 

President to Congress 

In two moves late Aug. 1 President Wilson laid railroad 
wage and rate questions on the doorstep of Congress. 
Though taken by surprise, the majority leaders, after con- 
ference, had the House rescind the resolution for a vaca- 
tion which was to have been begun August 2 and lasted to 
September 9, so as to handle the President’s suggestions. 

The first move was to suggest in a letter to Representa- 
tive Esch, as told in The Traffic World of August 2, the cre- 
ation of a commission to have plenary power over applica- 
tions for wage increases, the law to make it mandatory 
on the final ratemaking power to allow increased rates 
to cover any increases in wages thus made. 

The second move, made a short time after the first, was 
to ask Speaker Gillett and Majority Leader Mondell to keep 
the House in session. It was on the suggestion of Di- 
rector-General Hines that President Wilson acted. 

A cabinet conference on the high cost of living decided 
that there should be a special committee to compile all 
Suggestions on ways and means, and designated Mr. Hines, 
Trade Commissioner Colver and Assistant Serectary Leffine- 
well of the Treasury Department as such committee to 
Present a report on Monday. 

_ The letter of the President to Speaker Gillett and Ma- 
jority Leader Mondell follows: 

“The Director-General of Railroads informs me that the 
situation with reference to the railroads is growing so 
critical every hour that I hope it will be possible for the 
house to postpone its recess until some definite action is 
+ age upon the recommendations contained in my letter to 
Mr. Esch. 
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“Officials of the government have been in consultation 
with reference to the problems growing out of the high 
cost of living, upon which I expect recommendations to 
be made within a fortnight. I sincerely trust that the 
proposed recess of Congress may be postponed at least 
until such time as we may know definitely the problems 
which confront us, growing out of this intricate situation.” 

At the same time that he sent these letters to the House 
leaders, President Wilson sent letters to Representative 
Esch, Wisconsin, chairman of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, and Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the senate committee on interstate commerce. 

“T take the liberty,” wrote the President, “of enclosing 
a copy of a letter which I have just received from Walker 
D. Hines, and which I am sure you will agree with me in 
thinking contains matter for very serious thought and 
for action also. 

“May I not say that I concur in the suggestions which 
Mr. Hines makes in the two concluding paragraphs of 
his letter? I hope that it will be possible for your com- 
mittee to consider and recommend legislation which will 
provide a body of the proper constitution, authorized to 
investigate and determine all questions concerning the 
wages of railway employees, and which will also make 
the decisions of that body mandatory upon the ratemaking 
body, and provide, when necessary, increased rates to 
cover any recommended increases in wages, and, there- 
fore, in the cost of operating the railroads. 

“In view, also, of the indisputable facts with regard 
to the increased cost of living, I concur in Mr. Hines’ 
suggestion that the legislation undertaken should author- 
ize the body thus set up to make its findings with regard 
to wage increases retroactive to the 1st of August, 1919; 
at any rate, to the extent that that tribunal may regard 
reasonable and proper, in order to give real relief to the 
employees concerned. 

“T need not, I am sure, urged upon you the importance 
of this matter, which means vital from more than one 
point of view, and I hope that you will think this form of 
action the proper and necessary one,” 

The reply of Speaker Gillett to the letter of the President 
was as follows: 

“T have received your letter of this date expressing 
the wish that Congress should not recess at present. I 
presume it is in lieu of the ordinary methods of com- 
municating your views to Congress and will cause it to be 
read to the House. 

“T regret that you did not arrive at these conclusions 
sooner and advise us when the subject was under con- 
sideration by Congress some days ago, as, of course, it 
will now interfere with many perfected plans. But if, as 
intimated in your letter, you expect soon to recommend to 
us important legislation, I have no doubt that the House 
will be glad to await and consider the proposals you are 
preparing. 

“As to railroad legislation, I supposed by an act of 
Congress you had now full authority, and one of the rea- 
sons of our recess was that the committee of the House 
might, uninterrupted by the business of the House, pre- 
pare the legislation which will be necessary when your 
authority ceases.” 


Mr. Hines conferred late August 1 with Senator Cum- 
mins and Representative Esch, discussing proposed legisla- 
tion along lines suggested by himself and the President. 
He said he would draft a bill embodying his ideas. 


The Hines Recommendations 


The recommendations of Director-General Hines to the 
President, transmitted by the latter to Congress, were as 
follows: 

“Several months ago the railroad shop employees asked 
for an increase in wages. The matter was considered by 
the Railroad Administration’s Board of Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions, which is composed of three representatives 
of labor and three representatives of the railroad manage- 
ments. This board was unable to agree and therefore took 
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no action as a board, but on July 16 I received two reports 
from members of the board, one from the three labor mem- 
bers recommending a general increase in wages (for ex- 
ample, increasing the wages of machinists from 68c per 
hour to 80c per hour and proportionately increasing the 
wages of other classes of shop employees), and another 
report from the three management members recommending 
against any general increase in wages, although recom- 
mending certain readjustments of the wages of some 
classes of the employees. 

“The position of the labor members of the board is that 
the wages of railroad shopmen are substantially below the 
wages paid similar classes of employees in the navy yards, 
arsenals and shipyards, and in many industrial enterprises 
in the principal cities of the country, and that substantial 
increases in the wages in the shipyards and outside indus- 
trial enterprises have taken place since the wages of the 
shop employees were established in the summer of 1918, 
and that the cost of living has been, and is, steadily ris- 
ing. The position of the management members on the 
board is that the wages of shop employees are not properly 
comparable with the wages of non-railroad employees cited 
by the employees and their representatives and that these 
latter industries have differentiating conditions which 
account for the high wages paid by them, and that a further 
wage increase at this time would simply begin a new cycle 
in the increased cost of living, which would not benefit the 
employees. They urge instead the adoption of effective 
methods of reducing the cost of living; but they add that 
unless some action can be taken within a reasonable time 
to accomplish this result they see no alternative but to 
continue the wage cycle increases with corresponding in- 
creased cycles of living costs. 

“On July 28 a conference was begun in accordance with 
an arrangement made on July 8 between the representa- 
tives of the Railroad Administration and representatives of 
the shop employees. At this conference the representatives 
of the employees made it plain to my associates that their 
members expected, and believed that they were entitled to, 
a substantial increase in wages retroactive to January 1, 
1919, and that the state of unrest was so great that it was 
of the highest importance that a definite answer be given 
on the wage matter without delay. These representatives 
expressed the same views to me yesterday. 

“On July 17 the Shop Crafts Convention, meeting at At- 
lanta, Ga., and representing employees from 16 railroads in 
the Southeast, strongly urged the necessity for substantial 
increases in wages by August 1, retroactive to January 1, 
1919. 


“The earnest insistence that immediate action be taken 
to equalize wages with the rapid increase in the cost of 
living is not confined to the shop employees. 

“The Triennial Convention of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, representing about 160,000 railroad em- 
ployees, meeting at Columbus, Ohio, adopted on May 31a 
resolution strongly urging substantial additional increases 
in wages to meet the cost of living. 


“The Triennial Convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, meeting at Denver from June 9 to July 15 
and representing about 116,000 employees, likewise adopted 
resolutions insisting upon the necessity for substantial in- 
creases in wages to meet the increased cost of living. 

“The Thirteenth Annual Convention of Railway Signal- 
men of America, in session at Kansas City on July 15, 
strongly urged a further increase in wages, and similar ac- 
tion was taken at Boston on July 27 by 150 delegates to the 
convention of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railroad Shop Employees of the rail- 
road systems of New England and New York. The Interna- 
tional Convention of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
which was held in Cincinnati from May 12 to 24, endorsed 
proposals to the Railroad Administration which also urged 
an increase and readjustment of the wages of the em- 
ployees represented by that organization. 

“The representatives of the Railroad Administration have 
had assurances from representatives of practically all 
classes of employees that the continuance in the increase 
in the cost of living would necessarily involve very sub- 
stantial increases in wages, and that any increases in wages 
given to any one class of railroad employees would neces- 
sitate corresponding increases to all other classes of rail- 
road employees. 

“The situation thus presented involves the following 
considerations: 
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“We have received the most positive assurances that 
any general increases to shop employees will result in 
demands for corresponding increases to every other Class 
of railroad employees. The situation, therefore, cannot be 
viewed except as a whole for the entire two million rail- 
road employees. Viewing it as a whole, every increase of 
one cent per hour means an increase of $50,000,000 per year 
in operating expenses for straight time, with a substantial 
addition for necessary overtime. An increase of 12c per 
hour as asked for by the shop employees would, if applied 
to all employees, mean (including necessary overtime) an 
increase of probably $800,000,000 per year in operating ex- 
penses. 

“The government is already incurring a deficit at the rate 
of several hundred million dollars per year in operating the 
railroads, because the increase in transportation rates has 
been proportionately less than the increases in wages al- 
ready granted and the increases in prices which have taken 
place. Therefore, there is no fund whatever out of which 
additional wages can be paid, so that additional wages can- 
not be paid unless new revenues are produced through an 
increase in transportation rates and any immediate pay- 
ment of additional wages would necessitate for several 
months an appropriation by Congress out of the Treasury 
because substantial increases in rates could not be made 
immediately effective. 

“While you may find it expedient to use the temporary 
rate-making power, which was conferred upon you as a war 
emergency during federal control, to prevent the continu- 
ance of the deficit now being incurred which grows out 
of increases in wages and prices due to the war, you would 
not, in my opinion, be justified in regarding that rate-mak- 
ing power as a sufficient warrant for making still additional 
increases in rates for the purpose of paying still additional 
increases in wages to be established under existing peace 
conditions, and to be controlling as the wage basis in the 
future. 


“The question presented for an additional increase in 
wages, whether the total amount be $800,000,000 or any 
proportion of that sum, is a peace-time question between 
the entire American public on the one hand and the two 
million railroad employees and the members of their famil- 
ies on the other hand. It is a question which I do not be- 
lieve the Executive ought to undertake to decide unless 
specific authority is conferred upon him for the express 
purpose of deciding it. 

“The fact that these demands are made and are so 
urgently pressed emphasizes the great necessity of having 
for their decision legislation which will provide adequate 
machinery representing both the public and the employees. 
Obviously any such machinery should include a method 
whereby revenues will be provided to the. extent required 
to pay the increased wages awarded. 


“While the general powers implied in the Federal Con- 
trol Act were sufficient to admit of taking as war measures 
the necessary steps to deal with the wage problems that 
arose during the war they are not sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements arising in connection with any present pro- 
posals for general wage increases. Under the existing ma- 
chinery the ultimate public interest is exclusively repre 
sented by the Railroad -Administration in the making of 
wages, but by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
final decision upon rates. Moreover, the Railroad Admin- 
istration, while thus charged with the final decision as to 
what wages are proper as between the American public 
and railroad labor, is 4lso charged with the responsibilities 
incident to the day to day operation of the railroads. On 
the one hand, a decision by the Railroad Administration 
against an increase in wages will be regarded by the em- 
ployees as a decision dictated more by the immediate dif- 
ficulties of railroad management than by the broad inter- 
ests of the public as a whole. On the other hand, a dect- 
sion by the Railroad Administration in favor of an in- 
crease in wages will not necessarily be binding on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which is now the final rep- 
resentative of the public as to transportation rates. T0 
deal with these problems under peace-time conditions 
there ought to be a final and authoritative representation 
of the public, whose decision, when in favor of a wage Il 
crease, would carry with it the obligation on the part of the 
final rate-making power to prescribe rates which would fur- 
nish the necessary funds with which to pay the increased 
wages. It is obvious that no wage increases could be put 
into effect at the moment except on the theory that for 
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several months they would be paid by an appropriation of 
Congress, because even under the existing machinery rate 
increases could not actually be put into effect for a sub- 
stantial period. Undoubtedly any rate increases of a gen- 
eral character ought at the present time to be considered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission before they shall be 
ut into effect. 

“The conclusion to which I have come has been forced up- 
on me by the recent developments above referred to. 

“When I announced last March the increases in wages 
for the employees in train and engine service I stated that 
they completed the war cycle of wage increases. 

“When it developed in May and June that the continued 
pressure of the increase in the cost of living was causing 
railroad employees generally to urge that they be given 
substantial protection through further important increases 
in wages if the cost of living was not reduced, I realized 
that the question was assuming such wide and deep sig- 
nificance to the American public as well as to railroad em- 
ployees that the question ought not to be dealt with in the 
same way in which the railroad wages had been increased 
in connection with the war emergency. [I therefore ad- 
vised the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
on July 3 that they could not regard themselves as vested 
with jurisdiction to formulate and recommend further gen- 
eral wage increases to be made by me, but that in all cases 
thereafter arising they should report the facts to me, that 
I might decide in the light of the facts upon a fair and just 
procedure, 

“The receipt of the observations of the members of the 
board with reference to the shop employees, the hearings 
now in progress before the board with reference to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the conferences I have 
had in the last three days with the representatives of the 
shop employees and the conferences which my associates 
and I have been having recently with the representatives of 
practically all classes of railroad labor with reference to 
the menace in the continued increase in the cost of living, 
force me to the definite conclusion that the problem is too 
great and has too much permanent significance to the 
American public as well as to railroad labor to admit of its 
being decided through the exercise of the war emergency 
powers of the Federal Control Act and which are subject 
to the limitations and embarrassments above pointed out. 
I feel that the developments have now reached the point 
where the situation has taken a sufficiently concrete form 
to serve as the basis for a positive recommendation. 

“I therefore respectfully recommend that Congress be 
asked promptly to adopt legislation providing a properly 
constituted body on which the public and labor will be 
adequately represented and which will be empowered to 
pass on these and all railroad wage problems, but not on 
rules and working conditions (because the latter cannot 
be satisfactorily separated from the current handling of 
railroad operations and therefore should continue to be 
dealt with by the Railroad Administration). Such legisla- 
tion sould also provide that if wage increases shall be 
decided upon it shall be mandatory upon the rate-making 
body to provide where necessary increased rates to take 
care of the resulting increases in the cost of operating the 
railroads. 

“I do not think that we can properly deal with this great 
problem without a full recognition of the fact that the cost 
of living is rapidly rising and that every month that passes 
promises to impair still further the purchasing power of 
the existing wages of railroad employees unless the rise 
in the cost of living can be successfully restrained (as lL 
earnestly hope in the general public interest it can speed- 
ily be). I therefore further recommend that Congress be 
askd to provide in any such legislation that any increases 
in railroad wages which may be made by the tribunal con- 
stituted for that purpose shall be made effective as of 
August 1, 1919, to such extent as that tribunal may regard 
Teasonable and proper in order to give railroad employees 
from that date the benefit which the tribunal may think 
they were then entitled to. In this way the delay neces- 
Sarily incident to the creation of such tribunal and its ac- 
tion will not be prejudicial to the fair interests of the rail- 
Toad employees.” 


House Recess Postponed 


When House Leader Mondell presented the resolution 
rescinding the resolution providing for a recess, August 1, 
Representative Blanton, of Texas, declared that the resolu- 
tion was out of order. He said at least one hundred mem- 
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bers of the House had left for their homes and that the 
original resolution should stand. At least two hundred 
members had bought transportation home, he said. 

“What is the emergency?” he asked. “Another threat 
from the four great railroad brotherhoods of a nation- 
wide strike on September 1. Another hold-up, if you please, 
and the people are paying the bills. We have become 
regular jumping-jacks for demands for increases of salaries. 
If we want to decrease the high cost of living, we must 
begin by using some reasonable economy in running the 
affairs of our. government. 

“TI objected because this is based on a move by railroad 
employees again to raid the treasury, and made because 
of the railroad brotherhoods in this country trying to 
hold up the people of the country again for about the 
seventh time, There is the real reason. First the Adam- 
son law forced by threats, then an annual increase in wages 
from Director McAdoo of $760,000,000, then an additional 
annual increase from Director Hines of $67,500,000; and 
now upon threats to tie up all railroads in a nation-wide 
strike September 1, Congress must either truckle or fight. 
For one I am in favor of a showdown.” 

Representative Blanton’s contention that the resolution 
was out of order was not sustained. 

Senate Refuses “Buck” 

In a letter to the President Senator Cummins August 7 
returned to him the rate and wage questions, saying that 
the Senate committee had unanimously decided, after care- 
ful consideration, that there was no need for additional 
legislation. Existing law, he said, authorized Director- 
General Hines to make rates effective on whatever notice 
he desired to give and that Mr. Hines had all the data 
pertaining to wages and living conditions and had plenary 
power over both rates and wages. 

Whereupon the President took the matter up at once 
with Director-General Hines on the theory that the re- 
sponsibility is with him and that the striking men must 
return to work until an orderly settlement can be arrived 
at. Mr. Hines took the matter up with the union leaders 
and the men were ordered to return to work. 

The President’s letter, written to Director-General Hines 
after the latter had conferred with him regarding the 
Senate interstate commerce committee’s decision that no 
legislation in the wage issue was necessary, follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Director-General: I am just in receipt 
of a letter from Senator Albert B. Cummins, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate commerce, which 
sets me free to deal as I think best with the difficult 
question of the wages of certain classes of railway em- 
ployees, and I take advantage of the occasion to write 
you this letter, in order that I may, both in the public 
interest and interest of the railway employees themselves, 
— the present situation as clear and definite as pos- 
sible. 

“I thought it my duty to lay the question in its present 
pressing form before the committee of the Senate, because 
I thought that I should not act upon this matter within 
the brief interval of government control remaining, with- 
out their acquiescence and approval. 

“Senator Cummins’s letter, which speaks the unanimous 
judgment of the committee, leaves me free and indeed 
imposes upon me the duty to act. 

“The question of the wages of railroad shopmen was 
submitted, you will remember, to the board of railroad 
wages and working conditions of the Railroad Administra- 
tion last February, but was not reported upon by the board 
until the 16th of July. 

“The delay was unavoidable because the board was con- 
tinually engaged in dealing with several wage matters 
affecting classes of employees who had not previously 
received consideration. The board now having apprised 
us of its inability, at any rate for the time being, to agree 
upon recommendations, it is clearly our duty to proceed 
with the matter in the hope of disposing of it. 

“You are, therefore, authorized to say to the railroad 
shop employees that the question of wages they have 
raised will be taken up and considered on its merits by 
the Director-General in conference with their duly accred- 
ited representatives. 

“IT hope that you will make it clear to the men con- 
cerned that the Railroad Administration cannot deal with 
problems of this sort, or with any problems affecting the 
men, except through the duly chosen international officers 
of the regularly constituted organizations and their au- 
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thorized committee. Matters of so various a nature and 
affecting so many men cannot be dealt with except in 
this way. 

“Any action which brings the authority of the author- 
ized representatives of the o1ganization into question or 
discredits it must interfere with, if not prevent action 
altogether. 

“The chief obstaacle to a decision has been created by 
the men themselves. They have gone out on strike and 
repudiated the authority of their officers at the very mo- 
ment when they were urging action in regard to their 
interests. 

“You will remember that a conference between yourself 
and the authorized representatives of the men was ar- 
ranged, at the instance of those representatives, for July 
28, to discuss the wage question and the question of a 
national agreement; but before this conference took place 
or could take place local bodies of railway shopmen took 
action looking toward a strike on August 1. As a result 
of this action various strikes actually took place before 
there was an opportunity to act in a satisfactory or 
conclusive way with respect to the wages. 

“In the presence of these strikes and the repudiation 
of the authority of the representatives of the organization 
concerned there can be no consideration of the matter in 
controversy. 

“Until the employees return to work and again recog- 
nize the authority of their own organization the whole 
matter must be at a standstill. 

“When federal control of the railroads began the Rail- 
road Administration accepted existing agreements between 
the shopmen’s organization and the several railroad com- 
panies and by agreement machinery was created for han- 
dling the grievances of the shopmen’s organization of all 
the railways, whether they theretofore had had the ben- 
efit of definite agreements or not. 

“There can be no question, therefore, of the readiness 
of the government to deal in a spirit of fairness and by 
regular methods with any matters the men may bring 
to their attention. 

“Concerted and very careful consideration is being given 
by the entire government to the question of reducing 
the high cost of living. I need hardly point out how in- 


timately and directly this matter affects every individual~ 


in the nation, and if transportation is interrupted, it will 
be impossible to solve it. 

“This is a time when every employee of the railways 
should help to make the processes of transportation more 
easy and more economical rather than less, and employees 
who are on strike are deliberately delaying a settlement 
of their wage problem and of their standard of living. 
They should promptly return to work, and I hope that 
you will urge upon their representatives their immediate 
necessity for their doing so.” 


Hines Urges Return to Work 


Immediately upon receipt of the President’s letter Di- 
rector Hines urged the strikers to return to work in the 
following letter: 

“Washington, D. C., Aug. 7.—Executive Council, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federation of Labor, 


B. M. Jewell, Acting President—Dear Sir: I inclose a 
letter I have just received from the President relative 
to the wage matter. It is obvious that it is of the highest 
importance, not only in the interest of the public but in 
the interest of the employees themselves, that they shall 
immediately return to work. 


“The situation having been clarified by the definite in- 
dication that Congress does not wish to take action in 
the premises, the Railroad Administration stands ready 
to take up the wage question on its merits with the duly 
accredited international officers and their authorized rep- 
resentatives as soon as the employees return to work.” 

B. M. Jewell, acting president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at once wired all striking railway employees 
to return immediately to work pending President Wilson’s 
action on the wage adjustment. 

“You will,” said the message, “take special note that 
the President says there will be no further negotiations 
on questions of national agreement and wage increases 
until such time as the men return to work. 


“The action of our membership in striking in violation 
of the laws of our organization has been detrimental and 
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embarrassing to your officers. It is, therefore, plainly our 
duty to instruct every member to return to work at once. 
“Failure to comply with these instructions will impair 
the usefulness of our organization as well as have a 
detrimental effect upon the entire labor movement.” 


The Cummins Letter 


The Cummins letter to the President was as follows: 

“In accordance with my promise, I called together the 
interstate commerce committee of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of considering the suggestions and recommendations 
contained in your letter to me of the Ist inst. 

“The committee has carefully gone over the whole sub- 
ject and has unanimously authorized me to make the fol- 
lowing further response to your communication: 

“The committee recognizes the gravity of the situation 
and earnestly desires to co-operate with you and bring 
about the proper solution of the difficult problems which 
confront the country. It feels, however, that Congress 
has already given you complete plenary authority to deal 
with the existing situation and that additional legislation 
at this time can add nothing whatever to your power in 
the premises. The Director-General can fix the wages 
of all men employed in the transportation service, and it 
seems to be clear that it is for him to say whether the 
compensation of these men should or should not be in- 
creased. He has all the available information which can 
possibly be secured, and it is the view of the committee 
that he should act in accordance with the public interest 
and his own judgment. He can be advised upon thé 
subject by any board or tribunal which you may select 
for that purpose. 

“The Director-General has also the absolute right to 
initiate rates for transportation and can advance or lower 
them, as he may think necessary or wise, to meet the re- 
quirements of the transportation system in his charge, and, 
moreover, he can put the new rates into effect whenever, in 
his judgment, they should become effective. At the pres- 
ent time, the Interstate Commerce Commission has not the 
authority to suspend for examination or approval the 
rates initiated by the Director-General; but even if the 
act which lately passed the Senate, and which has not yet 
passed the House, shall become a law and the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend rates re- 
stored, it will still be true that the Director-General can 
initiate rates, and it is entirely impossible to believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would suspend rates 
that are necessary in order to pay any increased wages of 
railway operatives. 

“The Committee is now diligently engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a bill for a general reorganization of our system 
of regulation and control. One common phase of the 
many plans which have been submitted for our considera- 
tion relates to the further direction which ought to be 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission for its guid- 
ance in determining the reasonableness of rates. Upon 
that phase of the subject, diverse opinions have bé@n de 
veloped and it is thought to be unwise to bring forward 
for action by Congress, any further legislation in that 
respect until it can be associated with the general plan 
of reorganization. 

“If the committee felt that there were any lack of power 
on your part or on the part of the Director-General, it 
would be quick to act; but, inasmuch as it can perceive 
no want of authority, it has reached the conclusion that 
no additional legislatiop is required to meet the particular 
emergency which you have pointed out.” 


LABOR MAKES DEMANDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Fourteen railroad labor unions have put their wage re- 
quests into a memorandum and have submitted it to Direc- 
tor-General Hines. He said August 6 he had not had time 
to read it, because it was delivered just as he was leaving 
his office on August 5 on account of illness, but from 
what the labor leaders told him he understood it was 
merely a summary of the requests placed by the different 
unions before the Railroad Administration wage adjust- 
ment board at various times since January 1. On only 
one of such requests has that board made a report. Three 
labor members of the board have recommended a 25 
per cent increase to shop workmen; three non-labor mel- 
bers opposed any increase. Director-General Hines has 
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not made a decision on any phase. Not one of the four- 
teen organizations has delivered an ultimatum. Until 
about the time the Plumb plan was ready for submission 
labor leaders had not suggested any special speed in dis- 
position of their requests for more pay. They have not 
now indicated they will strike at any definite time if their 
demands are not granted. 

The memorandum to the Director-General is said to 
express labor’s disapproval of President Wilson’s proposal 
that Congress create a commission to consider increased 
pay and to declare that wage questions must be settled 
immediately. A general program to meet the present 
crisis, involving the threat of a nation-wide strike, was 
submitted. 

It suggested that the money to provide increased pay 
should come from an appropriation by Congress, to be 
followed by appropriate freight rate advances. This “tem: 
porary relief’? must be accompanied by a determined effort 
to reduce the cost of living. 

Permanent solution of the railroad problem was de- 
clared to depend upon the removal of returns to capital 
as the sole purpose of operation, and the Director-General, 
accordingly, was asked to recommend to President Wilson 
that he attempt to obtain early passage by Congress of 
the Plumb plan. 

The unions declared it the belief of the workers that 
transportation rates should be sufficient to guarantee just 
wages, maintain the properties, and give equitable returns 
on money invested. 

The program declared that the employees were entitled 
to compensation which would at least re-establish the pre- 
war purchasing power of their wage. Rates of pay, it was 
said, were in no way corelated to transportation charges. 

The plan for a congressional commission was disap- 
proved because “it means months of delay at a time when 
the questions involved require immediate settlement. 

“You already have in the board of railroad wages and 
working conditions the necessary machinery to dispose 
of these questions, and we ask that their function be 
restored and they be allowed to pass upon the questions 
submitted to them, and that their findings be placed be- 
fore the representatives of the recognized organizations 
for their consideration and be mutually agreed upon be- 
fore being issued. 

“The moneys with which to pay these increases should, 
in our opinion, be raised by an appropriation by Congress. 
This appropriation to be of sufficient amount temporarily 
to take care of immediate deficits. 


“In the meantime let the proper rate-making body make 
a careful study as to what, if any, increases should be 
made it: passenger and freight rates, prompt action in 
this regard being both essential and desirable. This will 
only give temporary relief and must be accompanied, or 
immediately followed, by a determined united effort to not 
only prevent a further increase in the cost of living, but to 
secure a reduction therein. 

“Any permanent solution of the railroad problem must 
necessarily remove the element of returns to capital as the 
sole purpose of operation. ‘Therefore, we ask that you 
urge upon the President the necessity for the prompt 
passage by Congress of the required appropriation bill to 
meet the emergency now existing.” 


DISCUSSION IN THE SENATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A start toward handling the situation created by the de- 
mands of the railroad brotherhoods and the suggestion of 
President Wilson that Congress create a wage board was 
made on August 5. The Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on that day appointed a sub-committee consist- 
ing of Chairman Cummins and Senators LaFollette and 
Wolcott to consider a proposal made by the chairman that 
an inquiry be ordered to ascertain whether there has been 
such an increase in the cost of living as to make the 
wages of railroad employees inadequate. It was admitted 
by Senators that it was not much of a start, but they 
were able to say they had done something. Chairman 
Cummins said he would introduce a resolution for an in- 
vestigation as to wages. : 

The proposal to hold an inquiry into the cost of living 
Was made by Chairman Cummins with a view to determin- 
ing whether the foundation of the brotherhood demand is 
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sound, and also to enable the committee, if necessary, to 
bring in testimony to show that, relatively speaking, the 
railroad men have been better treated by the government 
than any other class of government employees. 

President Wilson and his advisers also busied themselves 
with the high cost of living end of the matter. The Presi- 
dent himself, on August 4, went over to the Trade Com- 
mission to talk about the cost of production. Attorney- 
General Palmer, on August 5, called a high cost of living 
conference, the conferees being some members of the Cab- 
inet—Director-General Hines, Trade Commissioner Colver 
and Assistant Secretary Leffingwell of the treasury, the 
three last mentioned being the high cost of living commit- 
tee, the only work of which was to devise ways for re- 
ducing the cost. 

It was notable that there was no evidence of panic 
among the lawmakers such as existed in 1916 when the 
brotherhoods made the demand which has been called, ever 
since then, the “hold-up of Congress and the President.” 

In a discussion of the subject in the Senate, Senator 
Cummins indirectly said that Director-General Hines or 
the labor leaders had told the public a falsehood on August 
4, when the labor leaders reported the Director-General 
as saying that delay in settling the questions raised by the 
laborers was due to delay on the part of Congress. 

“In justice to the country, to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, to the Senate and to the House, I 
must say that the President has absolute power to dispose 
of the questions of rates and wages,” said Senator Cum- 
mins. “The Interstate Commerce Committee intends giv- 
ing careful consideration to the President’s recommenda- 
tions. I do not pretend to predict what will be done, but 
it is unfair to Congress and to the country to give out 
statements implying that more legislation is necessary. 
The President has absolute and complete power to fix the 
wages for every man in the railroad service, and to es- 
tablish the rates of freight to be paid by the public.” 

“Isn’t it more than power to pass on these questions?” 
asked Senator Lenroot. “Isn’t it his duty to pass on these 
question?” 

“I can’t conceive of a man having the power without 
also having the duty,” answered the Iowa senator. 

Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, indirectly accused Director- 
General Hines of cowardice in refusing to pass on the 
question, instead of passing them on to the President 
and then having the President pass them on to. Congress. 

“If I were the Director-General I would have the courage 
to say the men should have the increases or that they 
should not or I would resign,’ said the Ohio senator, 
who prefaced his remarks by saying that he was not Di- 
rector-General and not competent to be. 

The discussion in the Senate lasted for more than an 
hour. It was brought on by the announcement of Senator 
Cummins that the Interstate Commerce Committee ex- 
pected to be able, long before the Senate disposed of 
the League of Nations and the treaty with Germany, to 
present a bill on the railroad question. He feared, how- 
ever, the Senate, on account of its turmoil in the matter 
of the treaties, would not be in a mood to give calm 
consideration to the subject. From that he began touch- 
ing on the inferences created by what the officials of the 
Railroad Administration appeared to be saying on the 
subject brought forward by the brotherhoods. He said 
he did not intend to be drawn into a controversy as to 
the merits of the proposition. His desire was to show that 
the committee was at work but that it was not being hur- 
ried into a consideration of the subject. Deliberation, 
he said, was what was needed, not hasty action. He said 
the situation was too serious for any action without de- 
liberation because the peace of the country seemed to 
depend on the care with which the matter was handled. 
His remarks seemed to create the impression in the mind 
of Senator Thomas, of Colorado, that he was suggesting 
putting the railroad question ahead of the League of Na- 
tions, even if that involved delay in the treaty of peace. 

“Apparently the senator thinks that as between peace 
in the United States and peace in Europe he prefers 
peace in the United States,” remarked Senator Thomas. 

“I do,” said Senator Summins. 

“I agree with you,” retorted the senator from Colorado, 
who hopes to be able to vote for the League, although he 
has doubts about his being able to follow his party leader. 

Still commenting on a statement given out by the broth- 
erhood leaders that Director-General Hines had said the 
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delay was due to the non-action of Congress, Senator 
Cummins said another point made in that report of the 
interview put forth the misleading idea that Congress, at 
this session, had deprived the President of the rate-making 
power. 

“The bill to which reference is undoubtedly meant has 
not passed the Congress,” said he. “It has passed this 
body. It has been obstructed in the House by the Rail- 
road Administration itself and was reported out of the 
committee only yesterday. Even when that bill has 
been passed the duty of initiating rates will still rest 
on the President. It will, however, restore the power of 
the Wommission to suspend rates that do not appear to be 
proper or reasonable. 

“Is not the bill aimed at the making of rates by com- 
mittees that were never contemplated when the bill of 
March 21, 1918, was passed?” inquired Senator Kirby, 
of Arkansas, who by reason of the troubles the Oklahoma 
commission had with the St. Louis and Chicago commit- 
tees is better informed than most senators. Senator Cum- 
mins admitted that that was the fact. 

As an incident to the discussion the fact was brought 
out that the Railroad Administration every day was fall- 
ing behind in the rent the government promised to pay 
the owners of the railroads. Senator Pomerene wanted 
to know if former Director-General McAdoo had not told 
the Interstate Commerce Committee that in 1919 the def- 
icit of 1918 would be wiped out and $100,000,000 would 
go to the treasury as profit from the operation of the 
railroads. 

Senator Cummins agreed that that promise had been 
made, but he said the present Director-General had never 
been so optimistic and that at present the Administration 
was falling behind at the rate of $39,000,000 a month. He 
had not seen the June figures when he said that. 

“Not only is there a deficit,’ remarked Senator Pomer- 
ene, “but I do not believe the Railroad Administration is 
furnishing the cars needed for the transportation of the 
tonnage that is being offered. The secretary of agricul- 
ture of Ohio writes me that the 10,000 cars needed to 
carry fertilizer for this fall’s seeding in Ohio are not 
being furnished. I believe the Railroad Administration is 
not furnishing cars enough to haul the coal.” 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida, had Senator Cummins 
make an estimate that the increase in rates was probably 
in excess of 25 per cent. The latter, however, did not 
appear to be as anxious to criticise the Administration as 
some of the minority senators, especially Pomerene. 

The alleged threat of B. M. Jewell, acting president of 
the railway employees’ department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, that if the President’s suggestion for 
the creation of a board with power to fix wages is enacted 
“the railroads will be tied up so tight they will never run 
again,” was characterized by Senator Thomas, of Colorado, 
on August 5, as nothing “short of treason,” coming as it 
did from government employees. 

“It would be bad enough if it came from those who are 
not employees of the government; it is inexcusable in 
them,” declared the Colorado senator. 

This declaration came from Senator Thomas after the 
first outburst in the Senate on August 5, and after Senator 
Cummins had counseled calmness and deliberation. The 
Colorado senator chose to treat the threat of strike as 
applicable to all the demands of the labor leaders, and 
not merely as applicable to the contingency of the adoption 
of the President’s program for the creation of a wage 
board. As a foundation for comment, Senator Thomas 
read from a newspaper account of a meeting in which 
Jewell had participated. The reporter said Jewell “made 
it plain that the railroad workers mean business.” He 
said the wage-board plan proposed in Congress could not 
be accepted by the labor unions, and then he added “the 
railroads will be tied up so tight they will never run again 
if that legislation (wage board) is passed.” 

In order that his colleagues might have a proper back- 
ground for the picture he intended painting, the Colorado 
senator said that from the end of the civil war until the 
rise of the wage-earners’ organizations the legislation of the 
United States was dictated and controlled by the moneyed 
interests of the country. 

“During that period of time,” said the senator, “a few 
voices were heard crying in the wilderness, my own among 
the number, seeking in vain to direct public attention to 
the inevitable consequences of a policy of class legislation 
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by which privileges were distributed at the public ex- 
pense.” Since 1893, he said, the pendulum had been swing- 
ing the other way, with legislation for the working class. 
He regarded one policy as vicious as the other, indicating 
that he thought the failure of Congress three years ago 
to adopt all the President’s suggestions for a settlement 
of the issue created by the demand of the brotherhoods, 
was as vicious as anything to be found in the legislation 
for the property classes. He deplored the failure of Con- 
gress to legislate then as the President had suggested, 
especially for the creation of a board which should settle 
such disputes as had arisen. But he said the struggle for 
the presidency was then impending and Congress passed 
only those parts of the presidential program pleasing to the 
labor leaders. 

Senator Smoot suggested that perhaps the Presidenit’s 
party would pass the neglected parts before the next 
election. 

“No, I think not,” said Senator Thomas, “because, un- 
fortunately, we of both parties are now legislating very 
largely with a view to capturing the next President at the 
approaching election. That is human nature, and there 
is nothing new about it. We are doing it; all parties do 
it; and under our form of government they all will con- 
tinue to do it. I was opposed to class legislation in the 
days when the corporations had their innings. I am op- 
posed to it now. Hence, whatever else may be said of 
my attitude, I can not be charged with inconsistency. 

“T am afraid Congress sowed the wind in the class legis- 
lation of the past; I earnestly hope that we may not reap 
the whirlwind, but I am not at all sanguine of the imme- 
diate outlook before the American nation. 


“Some of us in the good old times were rash enough to 
predict some of the consequences of class legislation. They 
were reflected in the attitude of the union man to the non- 
union man. The day that the individual citizen was denied 
the right to work when he pleased and how he pleased and 
as he pleased, that day we struck a fundamental blow at 
American institutions, for that is the primal basis of 
freedom. Its denial has necessarily led to the expansion 
of unions, loyalty to which is stronger than loyalty to the 
government of the United States. So far has this prin- 
ciple gone that government employees—national, state and 
municipal—are not only permitted but are encouraged 
to organize and affiliate with the general federations. 


“We are face to face with a demand—not a request, but 
a demand—on the part of something like 600,000 employees, 
first, that we give them $800,000,000 at once, which con- 
fessedly will not help them at all—and they propose to 
suspend the operation of our great transportation systems 
until we do; second, to reduce the cost of living; and, 
third, to pass the Plumb bill, and by that means take over 
$20,000,000,000 worth of property and operate it under 
government ownership according to a system provided by 
that bill. 

“Now, just what does this mean? This is the Senate 
of the United States. The House is at the other end of the 
Capitol. Combined we represent one of the great depart- 
ments of the government. Every member has taken an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
which requires ‘him to legislate in accordance with the 
provisions of that instrument as he understands them. We 
are the delegates of the people, sent here for a specific 
purpose, and legislation necessarily carries with it a 
power of judgment. This, I think, is the first time in 
the history of the nation—I hope it is—and God grant 
it may be the last, although I fear it may not be—in 
which a fragment of the American people, fully organized 
and in control of industries vital to the public welfare, 
has pointed its finger to the Congress of the United States 
and said, ‘Legislate thus and so,’ failing to do which, in the 
language of one of them, ‘We will tie up the system so 
that it can never operate again;’ and ours is the responsi- 
bility right now of giving answer to that demand, what- 
ever the consequence may be to us, for there can be no 
consequence quite as serious as that which will inevitably 
result from yielding to such a demand, since it will be 
followed by others until we shall simply be here, like the 
French assembly during the revolution, finally, to do the 
bidding of the throngs in the gallery or be mobbed and 
butchered if we refuse. It means an end of representative 
government. Let us not flinch the issue. If I am not 
right in my conclusion, I want to be corrected. There 
are senators upon the floor of vastly more legislative 
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experience than I, many better acquainted with republi- 
can institutions, their history and the history of nations 
which have risen, matured and fallen. If that is not the 
result of this demand, I want to be corrected. If it is, 
what does our duty require of us? 

“I think this question is quite as pregnant with im- 
portance as any treaty between this country and other 
nations possibly can be. 

“Now, I do not want to be extreme in my statements, 
and particularly since the honorable chairman of the 
committee on interstate commerce has requested us to be 
temperate in our discussion of this serious problem, and 
yet I cannot in my mind characterize a threat like this 
from government employees to tie up and paralyze the 
great distributing system of the country, and by that 
means bring ruin and wreck and misery to all classes and 
conditions of men unless we accept their mandate and do 
their bidding, as short of treason. It would be bad 
enough if it came from those who are not employees of 
the government; it is inexcusable in them. 

“Some years ago, when public excitement ran high in 
the state of New York because of the arrogant aggressions 
of the New York Central Railroad, then defying both na- 
tional and state laws and regulations, Mr. Vanderbilt was 
interviewed regarding his attitude. His reply was, ‘The 
public be damned!’ and with that statement he sealed 
the fate of the agitation then progressing. The other day, 
in the city of Chicago, at a meeting of the organized em- 
ployees of the city railroads, one of the leaders who had 
been appointed to negotiate a settlement, and who had 
succeeded, made an effort to explain the details of the 
agreement to the assembly, but was howled down. He then 
managed to say, ‘Gentlemen, you are not fighting the 
owners of the roads; you are fighting the public,’ and 
the reply instantly came back, ‘The public be damned!’ 

“Please tell me, senators, the difference between the two 
situations if you can, each with the same watchword, and 
that watchword truly expressive of the attitude of those 
announcing it.” 

Mr. McCumber—“The answer is, the difference in the 
number of votes.” 

Mr. Thomas—“The difference is not only in the number 
of votes, but it is in the terrible effectiveness with which 
that sentiment may be carried out through the collective 
strength of the individuals as opposed in the other case 
to the collective strength of capital. In other words, it is 
the more dangerous of the two, if there is any difference 
whatever. 

“There are 110,000,000 people in the United States, ac- 
cording to the last estimates. Six hundred thousand men 
are identified with this movement.’ That is to say, less 
than 1 per cent of our population proposes to take this 
mighty nation by the throat and starve and beat it into 
submission to its demands, 

“Now, these demands may be perfectly fair, perfectly 
just, and I may vote for them after final consideration, 
but never under such circumstances; and I am wondering 
if the old spirit of Americanism, which was the mainstay 
of the United States during the American Revolution, that 
spirit which represents Anglo-Saxonism for centuries has 
become so dormant, so sluggish, so stagnant that it will 
submit to this situation, and leave the Congress of the 
United States to meet this demand, bereft of its mighty 
influence. If so, the United States is not worth saving. 
Its salt hath lost its savor, and nothing remains except 
that slow process of decay which has characterized the 
fate of many great nations of the past. 

“For my part, if this country’s mission is to be closed, 
I prefer a swift to a lingering process. If this nation, 
freighted with the destiny of all humankind and based 
upon the eternal principle of liberty regulated by law, has 
Tun its course, then let the end come as quickly as 
possible.” 


NEW LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The action of the House in acceding to the request of 
the President that no recess be taken at this time be- 
cause of the need for legislation relating to the railroad 
wage and rate problem puts a new phase on the railroad 
legislative situation, particularly as to the Cummins bill 
Providing for the restoration of the ratemaking power of 
the Commission. 

If the House had not rescinded its resolution to take 
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a recess until September 9, consideration of the Cummins 
bill would, of course, have been precluded until after that 
date, as far as action on the floor of the House is con- 
cerned. 

The House committee has learned, since The Traffic 
World called attention to the fact that there was a possi- 
bility that the Cummins bill might not be reported out 
of committee or that a favorable report might not be 
made, that large numbers of shippers are just as anxious 
for enactment of the bill into law as they were when it 
was originally introduced at the last session of the last 
Congress. 

Representatives of a number of shippers have gone to 
committee members in person in the last week and ‘in 
addition other shippers in writing have demanded enact- 
ment of the bill. As to the need for passage of the bill, it 
is also regarded as significant that Director-General Hines 
in his letter to the President relative to the rate and 
wage situation, said flatly that “undoubtediy any rate 
increases of a general character ought at the present time 
to be considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before they shall be put into effect.” Whether the Di- 
rector-General meant that the Commission should act 
under section 8 of the federal control act which provides 
that the President may ask and obtain advice from the 
Commission or that the Commission should have its full 
pre-war power over rates is not known, but shippers gen- 
erally contend that the Commission should have its full 
power if there are to be “increases of a general character.” 
Moreover, the point is made that the Commission neces- 
sarily would have to avail itself of its full pre-war power 
if it is to pass on rates to meet increased operating costs 
due to increases in wages. 

As to the request of the President that the law make 
it mandatory on the Commission to fix rates that will 
meet increases in wages, Chairman Esch said he believed 
the Esch-Pomerene bill as drawn meets that request in the 
following clause: “The Commission in reaching its con- 
clusion as to the justness and reasonableness of any rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice, shall 
take into consideration the cost of labor and other oper- 
ating costs in so far as they may become material in any 
case under investigation.” In this connection, Mr. Esch 
says it is probable that the words “and the cost of capital’ 
will be included in this clause as advocated by the Traffic 
Club of Chicago. 

The House probably will not be in session very much in 
the next two weeks, the plan being to take three-day re- 
cesses during that period, waiting for the program of the 
President and the Director-General to develop. The House 
committee will go on with its hearings on the general 
railroad legislation. 


THE CUMMINS BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By a vote of 6 to 5, the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, August 4, adopted a favorable re- 
port on the Cummins bill, providing for restoration of the 
rate-making powers of the Commission. The committee 
included an amendment providing that no increase in in- 
trastate rates shall be made without approval of the state 
commissions. : 

Representative Sanders, of Indiana, was directed by 
Chairman Esch to prepare the committee’s report on the 
bill. The amendment as to intrastate rates will follow 
closely as to wording of the clause proposed by Charles E. 
Elmquist, of the National Association of Railway and Util- 
ity Commission, which is as follows: 

Provided, that no change or increase shall hereafter be made 
in intrastate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
or practices without having first secured the approval of the 
proper state regulating tribunals conformable to the laws of 
the several states. 


When the hearing on the Cummins bill was on before 
the House committee, Commissioner Clark contended that 
as the bill passed the Senate, the President would be sub- 
ject to the same provisions of state regulation as were the 
carriers before the governmnt took over the railroads. A 
specific amendment similar to the one now incorporated in 
the bill by the House committee was rejected in the Senate. 

If the Cummins bill is passed in the House as it now 
stands and the Senate agrees to the amendment as io 
intrastate rates, there is belief that the President may veto 
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the bill on the ground that the Director-General should not 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the state commissions dur- 
ing the remaining period of federal control to which the 
Cummins bill applies. Mr. Elmquist, when before the 
House committee, expressed the opinion that the President 
would have no trouble with the state commissions if it 
were shown that proposed increases in rates were neces- 
sary. 

It does not appear, however, that the Cifmmins bill will 
have easy sailing in the House. There was no opposition 
to the bill in the Senate, but there is a different situation 
in the House, as is indicated by the committee vote. Sup- 
porters of the bill anticipate strong opposition to the bill 
on the floor of the House. 

Early consideration of the Cummins bill on the floor of 
the House is not anticipated. Chairman Esch said that 
because of the opposition to the bill it would have to take 
its regular course on the House calendar. The House is 
planning not to do much of anything in the next two 
weeks, and when it does get down to business again the 
cost-of-living legislation and the legislation requested by 
the President will have first consideration. 

In addition to the amendment relating to intrastate 
rates, the House committee, in adopting a favorable re- 
port on the bill, voted to include an amendment which 
would not subject the President, in initiating rates, to 
the amendment of Aug. 9, 1917, to section 15 of the act 
to regulate commerce, which provides that until Jan. 1, 
1920, no tariff providing for an increased rate, fare, charge 
or classification shall be filed except after approval has 
been obtained from the Commission. 

An amendment also was included providing that no 
process shall be levied on any property of a carrier for 
the collection of a judgment rendered in a cause of action 
arising during federal control in respect of which the 
government is liable as between itself and the carrier. 


THE PLUMB PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


On July 31, the Plumb Plan Press Bureau issued the 
following, for publication after the introduction of the 
Plumb plan bill, August 2: 

“Congressman Sims introduced the bill in the form it 
was drafted, which in detail, he said, is not to be con- 
sidered as being textually labor’s final draft, but is subject 
to change and for which suggestions are invited. 

“*The heads of the four railway brotherhoods and ten 
affiliated railway organizations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, numbering 2,200,000 men,’ he said, ‘have 
asked me to present this bill. The executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor was instructed on this 
matter at its last convention at Atlantic City on June 17 
last, to co-operate with the organizations representing the 
railroad employees. 

““This it has done, and Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, is honorary presi- 
dent and Warren S. Stone, head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, is president, of the Plumb Plan 
League, formed to urge this bill before the country. 

“*The proposed law would leave the valuation of the 
railroads to the courts, providing review on appeal from 
the findings of a properly constituted appraisement board. 
By the decisions of this body or of the courts, it would 
pay back every honest dollar put into the railroads, issuing 
therefor government bonds at 4 per cent. It would work at 
every stage by peaceful, constitutional methods. 

“‘Tt would establish harmony between the public in- 
terest, the interest of the wage-earners and capital. It 
would protect the public against exploitation for the bene- 
fit of either capital or labor, and it would assure the pub- 
lic of reductions in rates exactly equivalent to any increase 
in earning power which the employees might create for 
themselves by the efficiency of their organization or the 
skill of their management. This would be the first step 
in solving the problem of the high cost of living, as the 
cost of transportation enters into the price of every com- 
modity which is paid by the consumer. Protection against 
increased rates—assurance of reduced rates—would inspire 
industry with confidence; would increase the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and would break the vicious cycle 
which now exists whereby every increase in wages is re- 
flected in an increase in the cost of production. The plan 
itself, without committing myself to the details by which 
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it is to be carried into effect, to my mind offers a solv- 
tion of the railroad problem much more perfect than any 
other that has been presented.’ ” 

This statement, signed by the brotherhood leaders, was 
issued by the Plumb Plan League press bureau August 3: 

-“‘Uabor’s railroad bill has the purpose of reducing the 
cost of living by operating the most important industry 
in the country for service rather than for profit.’ This 
is the keynote of a statement on the Sims bill, issued to- 
day by the heads of the four railway brotherhoods and 
the chief of the railway division of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing more than 2,000,000 organized 
— employees. The Sims bill was introduced Satur- 

ay. 

“Labor faces a persistently serious situation due to the 
cost of living, and the impossibility of wages keeping pace 
with the depreciation of money. No fundamental changes 
are being advanced to save ,workers from continual de- 
feat in the economic struggle of life. The railroad em- 
ployees are in no mood to brook the return of the lines 
to their former control, since all the plans suggested for 
this settlement of the problem leave labor-essentially 
where it has stood, and where it is determined not to 
stand. 

“‘We realize that in the strife for wage increases we 
cannot win any permanent victory. It is not money but 
value which counts. The vicious circle is infinite; in- 
creased wages are overcapitalized for inflated profits, and 
the cost of goods mounts faster than the wage level. A 
few grow wealthy and the multitude is impoverished. 

“*Any basic change must begin with the railroads. We 
believe the interests of labor and the public to be identical 
in the railroad question. The properties have been oper- 
ated for the profit of the few, not for the service of the 
many. Not only have we suffered from inadequate wages, 
but the public has paid an extortionate tax for transporta- 
tion, a tax based on inflated values and collected from 
every person buying the necessaries of life. 

“‘Our proposal is to operate the railroads democratically, 
applying the principles to industry for which in interna- 
tional affairs the nation has participated in a world war. 
President Wilson declared in his message of May 20, 1919, 
for “the genuine democratization of industry, based upon 
a full recognition of the right of those who work, in what- 
ever rank, to participate in some organic way in every 
decision which directly affects their welfare in the part 
they are to play in industry.” He spoke plainly in behalf 
of a “genuine co-operation and partnership based upon 
real community of interest and participation in control.” 

“Tt has been argued that labor is merely asking the 
public to let the workers become the railroad profiteers 
in place of Wall street. This argument cannot survive a 
scrutiny of our proposal. 

“*We do ask for a share of the surplus, at the end of 
each year, after operating costs are met and fixed charges 
are paid. But we also provide an automatic reduction in 
rates when this surplus comes to a given level. To re 
store the surplus, the employees of the railroads must 
increase the efficiency of their management, and they must 
invite new business. What we ask is to share the saving 
from economies we ourselyes introduce, and to share the 
surplus from new business our efficiency makes possible. 
We should not profit from the railroads as financiers have 
done; we should participate in the increased earnings 
from our increased production. We could not earn divi- 
dends unless industry as a whole were stimulated by im- 
proved transportation service. 

“‘In our bill the rights of the public are protected. The 
rate-fixing power, which is the final check upon railroad 
management, remains with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If the new corporation should attempt to pay 
itself excessive returns, and produce a deficit, the lease 
is forfeitable. 

“*As to the danger of collusion between the directors of 
labor and the directors of management to vote to absorb 
the surplus by raising wages, and thus to destroy the in- 
centive of dividends, the bill makes a sound provision. 
We believe that the dividend system is essential if service 
is to be the motive, and not profits. We arrange to give 
to management twice the rate of dividend the classified 
employees receive. So management’s dividend is always 
double what its increase of wages would be, and manage- 
ment would never vote to use the surplus for a wage in- 
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crease at the sacrifice of half its own gains. To obtain a 
wage increase, the classified employees would have to win 
the vote of the public’s directors. 

“*We assure the public immediate savings. The cost of 
capital would be reduced from the present 6 to 7 per 
cent paid to Wall Street, to 4 per cent paid upon govern- 
ment securities. The savings assured under a_ unified 
system are enormous. The savings through efficiency, 
rendered possible only by democratic operation, are even 
greater. For the increased production resulting from har- 
monious relations between employees and their managers 
are. incalculable. We believe our plan will reduce trans- 
portation charges in surprising ‘measure, and that it is 
the first and most important step in any constructive effort 
to lower the cost of living.’ ”’ 

The statement is signed by Warren S. Stone, grand chief, 
Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers; W. G. Lee, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; Timothy Shea, acting 
chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; L. E. Sheppard, president, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; and B. M. Jewell, acting president, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, American Federation of Labor. 

The campaign in favor of the Plumb plan was continued 
August 4 with a statement to the public from representa- 
tives of the railway brotherhoods as follows: 

“The innuendoes in telegraphed dispatches from Wash- 
ington, appearing also in the speech of Representative 
Blanton of Texas, that the railroad_unions are holding 
up Congress and the government, may as well cease. This 
appeal is made to the American people direct. It invokes 
the judgment and common sense of public sentiment of 
all the public which earns a wage or a stipend. We rec- 
ognize that the only way in which we can exist under 
the present system is to demand further increases in 
wages. But we agree with Representative Blanton, that 
this affords but temporary relief. It does not offer a 
remedy. 

“Labor’s bill, on the other hand, provides a remedy, 
and we ask merely that its terms be scrutinized. Our full 
argument in support of these terms will be presented on 
Wednesday before the House committee on interstate com- 
merce. In this statement we are sounding the note of 
our basic principle. 

“That this role originates with labor is merely because 
labor happens to have firm organizations through which 
it may become articulate. It is not to benefit labor as 
labor alone; it is to benefit the consuming public, of which 
labor at present is the audible part. 

“In labor’s bill, providing that the public take over the 
railroads and establish a tripartite control between the 
public, the railway operating management, and the em- 
ployees, the labor organizations of America have estab- 
lished this new policy which envisages their condition 
not only as producers but also as consumers. 

“It marks the step by which organized labor passes 
from demands for wage increases to demands that the 
system of profits in industry be overhauled. Hitherto 
during successive wage negotiations and arbitration 
awards we have called for ‘provisional settlements only 
of questions arising out of differences as to wages, hours 
and conditions of labor. 

“That principle of ‘genuine co-operation and partnership 
based upon a real community of interest and participation 
in control’ of which President Wilson has spoken to Con- 
gress has been ignored both by labor and by the private 
owners of the railroads. 

“What wage increases have been received during the 
last few years resulted only in immediately being followed 
by more than proportionate increases in the cost of living. 
Each rise in wages has turned out to mean only tem- 
porary relief for the affected workers. When the in- 
creases have gone around the circle, labor as producer 
loses the advantage of the new wages through the addi- 
tional cost it pays as consumer. Moreover, through com- 
pounded profits taken on these wage increases each cycle 
becomes an upward spiral of costs which the consuming 
Public vainly reaches to control. 

“As the major part of the consuming public labor is 
entitled to representation on the directorate of the public 
railroads. As a producer of capital it is entitled to rep- 
Tesentation on the directorate of the railroads. To capital, 
which is the fruit of yesterday’s labor, we now propose 
to discharge every just obligation. We demand that the 
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owners of capital, who represent only financial interest 
as distinguished from operating brains and energy, be 
retired from management, receiving government bonds 
with a fixed interest return for every honest dollar that 
they have invested in the railway industry. We ask that 
the railroads of the United States be vested in the public; 
that those actually engaged in conducting that industry 
not from Wall street but from the railroad offices and 
yards and out on the railroad lines, shall take charge of 
this service for the public. 

“These represent all the brains, skill and energy that 
is in the business. They are entitled to that measure 
of control which is equal to their ability and their re- 
sponsibility for operating the transportation properties. 
Then and then only will the service be primarily for the 
public, not primarily for profits to speculators and inflat- 
ors of capital. As a means for accomplishing this end 
we ask that a lease be granted to a corporation created 
not for profit but for public service. 

“We ask that this corporation be controlled in its man- 
agement by an equal representation of the three funda- 
mental interests upon which industry is based. The pub- 
lic, operating managers and wage-earners will then guar- 
antee both the integrity of the investment required for 
the conduct of the industry and that return which induces 
it, by investing, to enter the public service. 

“The public as consumers and the operating managers 
and wage-earners as producers having joined in that guar- 
anty, will then share equally all earnings in excess of 
the amounts required to meet the guaranty. 

“This is provided by granting to the wage-earners and 
management one-half of the savings which they, through 
their perfected organizations, can make, and by securing 
to the public the other half to be enjoyed by the consum- 
ers, either by charges or by reducing the cost of the serv- 
ice which the machinery then in existence can render. 
Thus the cost of transportation is automatically reduced 
exactly in proportion as benefits.accrue to the producers 
of transportation. Increase in earning power of producers 
under this system cannot be reflected in increased costs; 
it must be balanced by decreased costs. 

“The railroads are the key industry of the nation. They 
affect at once the price of every necessity. As increased 
transportation costs are reflected in the increased price 
of all commodities, so a reduction in those costs must 
be reflected by reduced prices. 

“We say this because of labor’s interest as consumer, 
as part of an overburdened public. This fundamental 
statement of principle we respectfully submit to the 
American people.” 


The appeal was signed by Warren S. Stone, grand chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Timothy 
Shea, acting chief of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, and B. M. Jewell, acting president railway 
employees’ department, American Federation of Labor. 

The heads of the federated shopmen’s unions declared 
to the President they could not wait for Congress to act 
on the wage situation, but would be forced to take a strike 
vote unless their demands were granted promptly. Thou- 
sands of shopmen are now on unauthorized strike. Efforts 
are being made by the union leaders to get the strikers to 
return to work, the President was told. 

Earlier in the day these union officials conferred with 
Director-General Hines, at his request, and informed him 
that railroad employees were a unit in opposing his plan. 

The demands of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees were submitted by J. J. Forrester, president of the 
brotherhood. They said they joined with other railway 
workers in “demanding that unless something be done ma- 
terially to reduce the cost of living our wages must be 
raised to give us immediate relief.” 

The brotherhood demands are retroactive to January Il, 
1919, and include a forty-four-hour week, overtime and 20 
cents an hour increase in wages. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration was asked to grant the workers a hearing and to 
make a definite reply immediately. 

“‘When that reply is received,” Mr. Forrester said, “if it 
is not of the nature that goes along with the proposition 
we have made, it will be put out to the employees imme- 
diately for their action. The pressure from the employees 
for a vote on the answer of the Railroad Administration is 








strong, and if the demands are not quickly granted, judg- 
ing from the temper of the employees, they are likely to 
follow the lead of the shopmen. 

“It costs the railroad clerk with a family of five as much 
to live as it does a locomotive engineer with his family. 
Our members are in the same trap economically as the 
other railroad workers. And we join with them in demand- 
ing that unless something be done materially to reduce 
the cost of living our wages must be raised to give us 
immediate relief.” 


PLUMB PLAN BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The bill embodying the so-called Plumb plan for gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, which was intro- 
duced in the House last week by Representative Sims, of 
Tennessee, is divided into three articles, the first relating 
to the appraisement of railroad property and compensa- 
tion therefor, the second to the creation of a National 
Railways Operating Corporation, and the third to the du- 
ties of the Secretary of the Treasury as to finances and 
the creation of wage adjustment boards. The number 
of the bill is H. R. 8157. 

Section I of Article I of the bill defines the terms 
“transportation properties,’ “corporate owners,” indi- 
vidual owners,” “compensation,” and “undertaking,” as 
used in the bill. 

Section 2 provides there shall be vested in the United 
States every right, title, interest and privilege granted 
by the laws of the United States or of any state or terri- 
tory to any corporate or individual owner of transporta- 
tion properties the acquisition of which is deemed neces- 
sary for a unified national system of post and military 
roads and as a means for the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the states. The President is authorized to issue 
such orders necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Section 3 pertains to the creation of a railway board 
of appraisement and extension, to be composed of the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
three other members to be selected by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Railways Operating Corporation. 
Each member of the board shall receive $10,000 a year 
in addition to salary as member of Commision or as 
director of the Operating Corporation. The appaisement 
board is authorized to determine the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid by the United States to the corporate 
and individual owners of the roads. 

Section 4 provides that in the determination of the 
amount of compensation to be paid the appraisement 
board shall ascertain the value of all the rights, property 
interests, powers, authorities and privileges granted in 
and acquired under the charters of the owners and that 
all values not included in the grants made in the char- 
ters shall be regarded as values retained by the public 
in the public highways and not subject to compensation. 

Section 5 provides that the appraisement board is 
authorized to reach an agreement with the owners as to 
appraisement board to have the final word as to com- 
pensation if there is a disagreement. 


Section 6 provides that appeals from decisions of board 
may be taken into the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, and then to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is also provided that the appraisement 
board may appoint such help as is necessary to do its 
work, the compensation therefor to be determined by 
the chairman and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Section 7 provides for the appraisement board giving 
notice beginning investigation to determine compensa- 
tion for the railroads and as to procedure and inspec- 
tion of records of the owners. 

Section 8 relates to the power of the appraisement 
board to require witnesses to appear before it and to 
require a separate assessment of any element in the de- 
termination of the amount of compensation to be paid 
the owners where there is lack of record evidence as to 
the actual existing investment. 

Section 8 provides that any capital sum payable under 
an agreement or award made by the appraisement board, 
or for new extensions and capital improvements directed 
to be made by such appraisement board shall be dis- 
charged in whole or in part by cash payments, or if the 
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Secretary of Treasury so direct and the owners agree, 
by the issuance to such owners of bonds of a par value 
not exceeding the total amount of such agreement 
awarded by the board or by judicial determination. 

Section 9 authorizes the Secretary of Treasury to issue 
bonds to meet awards made by the board and a cumula- 
tive sinking fund for the retirement of all bonds is pro- 
vided by an appropriation out of the operating revenues 
of the Operating Corporation or out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount equal 
to 1 per cent per annum on the aggregate amount of 
bonds outstanding on July 1 of each year. 

Section 10 provides that the appraisement board may 
approve and the federal governnient shall build new 
extensions and capital improvements, including the con- 
strutcion of railroads as the Operating Corporation shall 
designate; that the board shall exercise the power of 
eminent domain in acquiring property for right-of-way; 
that it shall purchase or otherwise acquire all necessary 
equipment for the construction of new extensions and 
capital improvements, and shall provide for the con- 
struction of telegraph and telephone lines which the 
Operating Company may deem to be necessary in con- 
nection with operation of the railroads. The appraise- 
ment board is authorized to withdraw, locate and dis- 
pose of, under such rules and regulations as it may 
prescribe, such area or areas of the public domain along 
the line or lines of proposed new railroads for townsite 
purposes as it may from time to time designate. 

Section 10 provides that terminal and station grounds 
and rights of way through the lands of the United States 
and its possessions are hereby granted for the construc- 
tion of railroads and telegraph and telephone lines au- 
thorized by the act; that in all patents for land there- 
after taken up there shall be reserved to the United 
States a right of way for the construction of railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines; the board may make res- 
ervation of such lands as are or may be useful for fur- 
nishing materials for construction and for stations, ter- 
minals, docks and for such other purposes in connec- 
tion with the construction and operation of such railroad 
lines as it may deem necessary and desirable. Exten- 
sion of railroads in new territory, it is provided, shall 
be not only by the expenditure of capital funds by the 
United States, but also by the exercise of the power ot 
taxation imposed by local authority upon the territory 
benefited whereby such territory shall contribute its por- 
tion of the cost of the extensions approximately com- 
mensate with the increase in value which the land within 
that territory may realize by reason of the building of 
such extension. 

It is further provided in this section that if a certain 
region or locality desires an extension of railway facili- 
ties and organizes under local or regional special assess- 
ment laws, providing by local taxation for the cost of 
construction of the lines desired, the obligation on the 
part of the United States to build such extension shall 
be deemed by the appraisement board to be imperative. 
A similar provision is made as to communities organ- 
ized to raise part of the cost of a desired extension. 
In case the board shall deem it requisite to the public 
welfare, it is providde, to build an extension through 
territory which would receive no benefit therefrom, then 
the total cost shall fall on the public for whose beneiit 
the extension is made. The section further provides 
that any expenditure made for extension out of funds 
provided by taxation may not be capitalized, nor shall 
any payments for extension or improvements made out 
of operating revenues be capitalized. It is further pro- 
vided that in connection with the government financing 
the acquisition of the railroads working capital shall be 
provided as the same may from time to time be deter- 
mined by the appraisement board. 


Section 13 provides for reports by the appraisement 
board to the President and Congress, and provides penalty 
for malfeasance by officials or employees. 

Section I of Article 2 provides for the creation of the 
National Railways Operating Corporation for a term of 
one hundred years. The board of directors, official em- 
ployees and classified employees shall constitute the 
corporation. The section provides that the affairs of the 
corporation shall be administered by a board of fifteen 
members which shall be selected in the following mai- 
Five selected by the classified employees; five 
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by Official employees; five, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated chairman, shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the consent of the Senate and not more than 
three of said appointees shall belong to one _ politica! 
party; that the members of each group of five directors 
shall be elected and appointed, respectively, for terms of 
two, four, six, eight, and ten years each, their terms 
thereafter overlapping and for ten years each. The 
elected directors shall be subject to recall by their elec- 
tors and the appointed directors to removal by the Presi- 
dent for inability or misconduct. 

Section 2 provides that the board of directors shall 
have power to create all of the offices in said corporation 
by name or classification and to appoint all officials 
from chief executive down to the point where employ- 
ment begins by classification, or to authorize the heads 
of departments created by said board of directors to ap- 
point their subordinates down to the point where em- 
ployment begins by classification, and to prescribe the 
conditions of employment and classification of all other 
employees. The remainder of the section protects the 
right of the employees to organize in unions, to par- 
ticipate in any civil or political action and that no em- 
ployee shall be dismissed as a consequence of any po- 
litical or industrial action not directly forbidden by the 
terms of his employment. 

Section 3 provides for the division of the United States 
into operating districts and the creation in each district 
of a district railway council, the number of members to 
be fixed later and one-third of whom shall be elected by 
the classified employees within their district below the 
grade of official employee, one-third shall be elected by 
the official employees and one-third shall be appointed 
by the board of directors. The section further provides 
that the members of each group shall be elected or 
appointed, respectively, for terms of one, two, three, 
four and five years each, and thereafter for five years 
each, their terms overlapping. The elected members 
shall be subject to recall by their electors and the ap- 
pointed members to removal by the board of directors 
for inability or misconduct. The board of directors may 
delegate to any district railway council such of their 
powers as may be exercised locally. 

Section 4 empowers the corporation to lease, operate 
and maintain as a single system all of the railway lines 
and transportation properties of the United States and 
its possessions, and to do and perform every act, thing or 
function which the government of the United States 
could do or perform were it exercising the function of 
operating said railways, subject to the limitations of the 
act. The remainder of the section enumerates the func- 
tions of the corporation in the operation, maintenance 
and construction of transportation systems and every- 
thing necessary to go with such systems. 


Section 5 empowers the corporation to collect from con- 
signers and deliver to consignees within the United States 
and its possessions all goods carried on the lines of the 
federal government and authority is given to the corpora- 
tion to establish stores and depots and to employ vehicles 
and to use all other necessary means for the collection 
and delivery of goods. 

This section also provides that the board of directors 
may make such regulations as it deems necessary in con- 
nection with the management and operation of the rail- 
roads. 

Section 6 provides that the corporation shall be subject 
to the full regulatory powers of the federal government as 
expressed through the interstate Commerce Act. 

Provision is also made for annual reports to the Presi- 
dent and such other repdrts as may be required by the 
President or the Congress. 

Section I of Article 3 authorizes, empowers, and directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to execute and carry into 
effect with the National Railways Operating Corporation 
a lease of all the railway lines and transporttion properties 
of the United Sttes and its possessions for the term of one 
hundred years unless sooner terminated by act of Con- 
gress. 

_ Section 2 provides that the corporation shall obligate 
itself to operate as a single system the railway lines and 
transportation properties of the United tSates and its pos- 
Sessions and to build and operate any extension of such 
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lines or properties as shall be provided for by the appraise- 
ment board. It is further provided the corporation shall — 
be required to utilize the railway lines and the working 
capital which shall be put at its command in such manner 
as to produce the highest possible efficiency and economy 
consistent with good service, and that with the working 
capital and revenues placed in its hands the corporation 
shall be obliged to pay all expenses for labor and materials, 
for maintenance and renewals as shall be directed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and to pay semi-annual- 
ly out of the operating income to the Treasurer of the 
United States the amount found to be due under the pro- 
vision for sinking fund and the proportionate amount due 
on fixed charges on the capital employed. The fund thus 
paid in shall be held by the Treasurer of the United States 
for disbursement of interest charges out of the fixed fund 
as those charges mature, and he shall disburse from the 
sinking fund when in his judgment payments for retire- 
ment of bonds shall be made. All operating revenues re- 
ceived by the corporation in any fiscal year in excess of 
the amount required to meet the expenditures to be made 
as provided in the section are declared to be “net earn- 
ings.” 

The corporation shall retain the amounts prescribed 
to be expended for maintenance and renewals and shall 
at the close of each fiscal year pay into the treasury of 
the United States one-half of the net earnings accrued. 
The remaining one-half of the net earnings shall be re- 
tained by the corporation as its corporate funds. The 
fund from net earnings so paid into the treasury of the 
United States shall be held by the Treasurer for disburse- 
ment only upon order of the appraisement board to pay 
for extensions and betterments and accumulation thereof 
in excess of $500,000,000 shall be automatically transferred 
to the sinking fund. 

The net earnings retained by the corporation as its cor- 
porate funds are declared to be a trust fund, to be declared 
as a dividend upon the amounts paid to the labor employed 
by the corporation, every classified employee receiving 
that proportion of the dividend accruing to the classified 
employee which his annual compensation bears to the total 
compensation of all classified employees, and every official 
employee receiving that proportion of the dividend accru- 
ing to official employees which his annual compensation 
bears to the total compensation of all official employees, 
but every official employee receiving twice the rate of 
dividend that is given to the classified employee. 


Section 3 provides that whenever the total amount of 
the net earnings paid into the treasury of the United 
States shall exceed 5 per centum of the gross operating 
revenue, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall there- 
upon adjust the scale of rates in such manner as to absorb 
the sum so paid as accruing to the treasury, thereby pro- 
ducing a reduction in rates equivalent to said sum, these 
rates to be the minimum rate to be charged by the cor- 
poration until the next succeeding revision thereof. 

(The use of the word “minimum” is not clear in the 
above section. If the word is used in the sense it is usually 
applied to rates, higher rates might be charged.) 

Section 4 provides for the creation of boards of adjust- 
ment through negotiation between the corporation and em- 
ployees and that such boards shall hear and determine 
all controversies growing out of the interpretation of es- 
tablished wage rates, awards, working rules, discipline 
cases, etc. Appeal to the board of directors is provided. It 
is further provided that the board of directors shall create 
by negotiation with the employees a central board of wages 
and working conditions, to be composed of one-half as 
selected by and from the classified employees and one-half 
as selected by and from the official employees. 


The section further provides “that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to interfere with the right of any 
person employed by the corporation, subject to his con- 
tractual obligations, to dispose of his labor as he wills.” 


Section 5 provides that the lease to the corporation shall 
be terminated by act of Congress whenever it shall appear 
upon evidence reviewable in the federal courts that the 
foregoing provisions to be embodied therein shall not 
have been well and faithfully carried out. All acts and 
parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of the act are 
repealed. 
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WAGE INCREASE FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


If increases were granted in the full measure demanded 
by the railroad employees, the annual wage bill of Class I 
roads would become $3,569,607,068. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, a month before the first decision in the five 
per cent case was made, the annual wage bill was $1,337,- 
344,135. In that year the average number of employees 
was 1,640,029. On Jan. 1, 1919, the number of employees 
was 1,848,774. In December, 1917, the last month of pri- 
vate operation, the number of employees was 1,703,748. 
In the first year under government operation, the increase 
in the number of employees was 145,022. December 18, 
1917, the last month of private control, wages amounted to 
$153,039,988. 

In that one year the payroll was increased by $933,127,- 
212. That sum is greater than the rent the government 
has promised to pay the owners of the railroads for the 
use of their property. 
be said, because estimates as to the compensation do not 
agree. One estimate has it that the government will have 
to pay $830,000,000 to the Class I roads it has. under con- 
trol. Another has it that the compensation for all the 
railroads under control will be $924,000,000. But no matter 
which estimate is used, the total increase in the monthly 
rate of wages shown at the end of the year was greater 
than the promised rent. 

The demands now on file with the Director-General, if 
granted, would increase the monthly payroll, on the basis 
of the payroll of Jan. 1, 1919, to more than 250 per cent 
of the monthly payroll for the last month of private 
operation. It would bring the annual payroll to about 
265 per cent of the payroll for the year ending June 30, 
1914, That is to say, it would show in the war period 
the railroad employees had their wages nearly trebled. 


Of course, there are more men on the payroll now, and 
there is a greater volume of freight now than there was in 
the middle of 1914, but the difference in number of em- 
ployees and volume of freight is not as great as would be 
the difference in the amount of the payroll. 


Roughly speaking, the payroll in 1917 caused an expendi- 
ture of $1,730,000,000 and in 1918 it was $2,581,000,000. 
Now the railroad men propose to make it $3,569,000,000, on 
the theory that they are entitled to live as well now 
as they did before the war. That is the gist of the wage 
memorandum presented to President Wilson by Warren S. 
Stone and the members of the advisory committee of the 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers, a few days before 
President Wilson made the moves that laid the wage and 
rate question on the doorstep of Congress. 


The following table shows the number of employees and 
the total wage for the fiscal year ended June 30, with the 
same figures for the calendar year, 1916, the figures for 
the year 1916 being incomplete because twenty good-sized 
railroads did not make reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The figures pertain to Class I roads: 


Year. Employees. Wages. 

1914 1,640,029 $1,337,344,135 
1,366,316 1,134,665,975 
1,599,158 1,366,100,518 
1,647,097 1,468,576,394 


The following shows the number of employees and the 
total wage as of December 31, 1917, the last month of opera- 
tion under private control, and the number of employees 
and the total wage for January, 1919, at the end of the 
first year of government operation: 


1917—December 31 1,703,748 $153,039,4S8 
1919—January 1,848,774 230,800,859 

Proposed addition to the payroll, $800,000,000 per year, or 
$66,666,666 per month. 


According to the statistics prepared by the Railroad 
Administration as to conditions on January 1, respecting 
wages, the unit rate of wages the first year of government 
operation increased 48 per cent. That does not mean the 
labor cost increased only 48 per cent. The employees may 
have worked longer in performing the same tasks in 
January, 1919, than they did in doing the same work in 
December, 1917, so the cost would be more than 48 per cent 
greater. 

No figures as to wage costs have been made public since 
those for December, 1917, and January, 1919, were prepared. 
It is the understanding that they have been prepared, but 


Just how much greater cannot’ 
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if they have, they have not been made public through the 
ordinary channels of publicity. 


WANTS CUMMINS BILL PASSED 


As to the need for enactment of the Cummins bill, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has sent 
the following statement to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce: 

“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is an 
organization of twelve regional manufacturing groups, 
comprising the entire lumber manufacturing industry, in- 
sofar as it is organized throughout the United States. 

The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicate that lumber and forests products furnish approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the total tonnage of the American 
railroads, or about 215,000,000 tons per annum. This 
total is greater than the movement of all agricultural 
products and is exceeded only by the tonnage of general 
manufactures and products of mines. The total annual 
lumber freight bill is approximately $215,000,000. It will 
be noted; therefore, that this industry is deeply concerned 
with its transportation costs and with the governmental 
agency which regulates them. 

“The so-called Cummins bill (S-641), now pending be- 
fore your committee, provides for the return to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that power over freight rates 
which is possessed prior to the national emergency and 
as embodied in the act to regulate commerce. There 
has been an expression of doubt as to the necessity for 
its immediate passage, in view of the pending return 
of the railroads and the adoption of general rail legisla- 
tion. This industry and shippers generally understood 
that this power was transferred solely as a war measure. 
The war is over; there is no further cecasion to withhold 
from the Commission its vital and essential authority. 

“The President of the United States has intimated the 
railroads will be turned back to their private owners on 
January first, nineteen twenty. We are advised, however, 
that large and powerful interests are urging that the 
period of federal control be extended beyond that date. 
With no definite assurance, therefore, that immediate 
and general legislation will provide for the restoration 
of this power, this industry submits that this particular 
bill should be considered independently and apart from 
any general plan which may be adopted. 

“The right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate proposed rate advances or adjustments before 
they are made effective has been of inestimable benefit 
to the shippers of this country and was given to the 
Commission in response to demands from the shipping 
and consuming public. This industry has expressed itself 
most emphatically that it has the utmost confidence in 
the ability and judgment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to deal intelligently and justly with rate 
problems. 


“We have considered the suggestion that it may be em- 
barrassing to the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the few remaining months of federal control, to pass upon 
rates initiated by the President of the United States, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in handling the 
matter would have to recognize the facts. 


“If there is a necessity for any future general advances 
in freight rates we feel that the distribution of this added 
revenue can more intelligently be apportioned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission because of its intimate 
knowledge and understanding of rate structures, thereby 
assuring a more equitable distribution of such added 
rate burdens as may be found necessary. 


“Various administrative agencies throughout the coun- 
try are constantly manipulating the rate situation. Changes 
are being made in long-standing rate adjustments which 
bear no relation whatever to the fact that the railroads 
are under Federal control. It is not our purpose to ques- 
tion anbody’s good faith, but this great industry urges 
the thought that the rates that are now being established 
under the guise of needed and desired revolution in rate 
structures are possibly being promoted by individual 
and selfish interests and not actuated by public need. 
Rates that are now promulgated will continue in effect 
long after federal control ceases. After rates are once 
more established it is difficult to have them changed. In 
view of this situation it is manifest that as the war emer- 
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gency has passed the shipping public should be protected. 
“This industry urges the immediate passage of this 
measure as a public necessity.” 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, August 
5, made the following statement with reference to the rail- 
road situation: 

“Complete returns tabulated of the referendum submitted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to its 
member organizations show that 99 per cent of the votes 
cast were opposed to government ownership of railroads. 
The national chamber is a federation of 1,120 commercial 
and trade organizations, with a membership of 670,000 
business men. 

“The national chamber, therefore, goes on record against 
government ownership for the following reasons: 

“1. Under government ownership the development of 
railroad facilities would depend upon congressional appro- 
priations which would prevent the anticipation of the trans- 
portation needs of the country. Appropriations would not 
be made in the amount and at the time needed to in- 
sure adequate development of the railroads. Political con- 
siderations might also control the amount of appropria- 
tions and the objects for which they were made. 

“2. To acquire the railroads the government would have 
to pledge its credit for eighteen to twenty billions of dol- 
lars, at a time when other large financeering must be 
done. It would be difficult for the government to dispose 
of the securities required to purchase the railroads, and 
it would be necessary for the government to secure from 
five hundred million to one billion dollars of new capital 
each year. If the government were to assume the burden 
of financing the railroads at the present time when the war 
debt is so large, its interest rate would necessarily be as 
high as, if not higher than, the rate at which corporations 
could secure capital. 

“3. Government operation is seldom, if ever, as effi- 
cient as corporate management. Competition, the incentive 
to efficiency and progress in private enterprises, is absent 
from the government administration of affairs. Individual 
initiative is less, bureaucratic methods are more charac- 
teristic, and the services rendered are less progressively 
efficient. 

“4. While the government would presumably select offi- 
cers and employees by means of efficiency tests, political 
influences would almost certainly be given weight in select- 
ing men for official positions. 

“5. Unless the government adopted the policy of fixing 
low rates and fares with the intention that any resulting 
deficit from operations should be placed as an increased 
burden of taxes upon the general public, rates and fares 
would be higher under government than under private 
operation. Under government operation expenses rise in 
relation to income and the charges imposed by the gov- 
ernment, if a deficit is to be avoided, must be higher than 
those which it would be necessary to permit railroad cor- 
porations to make. 

“6. The political effect of government ownership and 
operation of railroads in the United States might be seri- 
ous. There are now about 500,000 civil employees of the 
government. The addition to the public services of 2,000,- 
000 railroad employees, the majority of whom are voters, 
would constitute a force of about 2,500,000 government 
employees interested in controlling the policy of the gov- 
ernment as regards wages, hours and conditions of service. 
Such a body of employees might easily exercise a control- 
ling influence upon state and national politics.” 


HEARINGS ON RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Disapproval of that part of the Esch-Pomerene bill which 
provides for joint use of terminals was expressed by R. C. 
Fulbright, of Houston, Tex., who presented to the House 
committee a plan for the creation of regional commis- 
sioners under the Interstate Commerce Commission, at a 
brief session of the committee on the afternoon of July 31. 
Mr. Fulbright said he did not believe such a provision would 
be fair to the carriers. 

Mr. Fulbright also expressed opposition to that part of 
the bill giving the Commission control over port-to-port 
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water rates. He said a large shipper could have his own 
fleet of boats and not be subject to regulation and thus 
have an advantage over the small shipper, who had to de- 
pend on a common carrier bound by a rigid scale of rates 
fixed by the Commission. 

Regulation of the port-to-port rates should be left with 
the Shipping Board, Mr. Fulbright said. Asked by Chair- 
man Esch whether the Shipping Board had ever done 
anything toward the regulation of rates, Mr. Fulbright 
said not much attention had been given to that matter 
by the Board, as it was interested in other activities. 

Judicious use of departures from the fourth section of 
the act to regulate commerce, Mr. Fulbright said, would 
help the weak roads. He said with the Commission hav- 
ing authority to fix minimum rates, as provided in the 
Esch-Pomerene bill, it would be in the interest of the 
public generally and the manufacturer, producer and 
producer to leave the administration of the fourth section 
to the Commission. He said the Southwest favored the 
present application of the fourth section. 

Cummins Bill Discussed 

Representative Sims, at the hearing on August 1, brought 
on a discussion of the Cummins bill providing for restora- 
tion of the rate-making powers of the Commission. R. C. 
Fulbright was before the committee at the time and Mr. 
Sims questioned him as to certain features of the bill. 

“What have you to say as to the question of continuing 
government control if the Cummins bill is passed?” asked 
Mr. Sims. “Why shouldn’t the roads be returned as soon 
as you give the Commission the right to suspend rates?” 

Mr. Fulbright replied that the shipping public of his sec- 
tion of the country would like to see the roads returned as 
soon as possible, but he said that personally he believed 
there should be some general legislation in regard to the 
railroads before that was done. 

Mr. Sims said the Commission would be flooded with de- 
mands that rates be suspended if the Cummins bill were 
passed while federal control continued. 

Mr. Fulbright said he believed it would be a salutary 
thing to pass the Cummins bill and provide that the rail- 
roads be returned to their owners December 31, 1919. 

Representative Sims said he was getting letters all the 
time urging that the Cummins bill be passed quickly. . 

Mr. Fulbright said the reason for the demand for enact- 
ment of the Cummins bill lay in the fact that shippers do 
not want rate readjustments made without mature consid- 
eration. 

“Do you think it would be the just thing to increase 
rates just before the roads are returned in order to have a 
scale of rates when the roads go back that would insure 
the carriers an increase in revenue?” asked Mr. Sims. 

“You are getting to my reason why the Cummins bill 
should be passed,” said Mr. Fulbright. 

Representative Sims said it was his idea to offer an 
amendment to the Cummins bill providing that at the end 
of the month the act is approved the roads shall be _ re- 
turned to their owners, because “it will create a storm 
over the entire country if a general increase in rates is put 
in just before the railroads go back to their owners.” 

Representative Sims said that if responsibility for an 
increase were placed on the Commission and an increase 
were ordered, the public would accept that. 

Mr. Fulbright, discussing some of the features of the 
so-called New England plan, said he did not believe that 
the part of the plan providing for a government guaranty 
on bond issues to raise money to make needed improve- 
ments would be taken advantage of by many roads and he 
said the less the plan was resorted to the better he would 
be satisfied, because that would indicate that few roads 
needed such aid. He did not favor a guaranty, however, 
that might result in making it necessary for money to be 
taken out of the United States treasury, but he said some 
plan could be devised to provide for the guaranty through 
use of excess profits of other roads. He said he did not 


-see an insuperable objection to that. He said he did not 


regard it necessary to guarantee the principal of a bond 
issue as contemplated by the New England plan. 


Mr. Fulbright said the Esch-Pomerene bill to a large 
degree took care of the problem of the weak lines. He 
said he believed it would be disastrous if, when the roads 
were turned back, the state commissions should establish 
the pre-war basis of intrastate rates. H said he did not 
believe the state commissions would do that. 

“I do not believe the rates in effect should be continued 
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indefinitely,” he said. ‘“Ihey should be recognized, how- 
ever, until set aside by some regulatory body.” 

Chairman Esch brought out that under the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill any intrastate rate that created a burden on 
interstate commerce would be unlawful and that all pre- 
war intrastate rates would be a burden on interstate com- 
merce if effective when the roads were returned. 

Representative Sims questioned Mr. Fulbright as to the 
long-and-short haul clause of the fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce, saying that he had reached the con- 
clusion that the power of the Commission in determining 
what should constitute cause for departures from the fourth 
section should be limited and that water competition, real 
or potential, should not constitute an exception as between 
railroads. Mr. Sims also said the present application of 
the fourth section prevented the development of interme- 
diate points and he did not believe that was just. 

“I disagree with every point you have made,” replied 
Mr. Fulbright. 

Mr. Fulbright said he desired to see both rail and water 
carriers preserved and that he wished to see traffic go back 
on the Mississippi River. He said the intermediate point 
got no good from an absolute fourth section. 

“I don’t believe we can get together,” Mr Fulbright finally 
said, and Representative Sims ceased questioning as to 
the fourth section. 

“What do you think of amending the Cummins bill to 
provide that during the remaining period of federal control 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have power 
over all rates, intrastate as well as interstate?” asked 
Representative Sanders, of Indiana. 

“T think that would be all right,” replied Mr. Fulbright. 

Representative Sanders asked whether giving the Com- 
mission power over minimum rates as provided in the 
Esch-Pomerene bill would not make it necessary to give 
the Commission power also over intrastate rates. He also 
put the question as to whether all rates should not be 
placed solely under federal supervision. 

Mr. Fulbright said he believed the trend was that way 
and that ultimately the federal government would take 
control over all rates but unat he did not believe the time 
for that had arrived. 

“I think we are drifting toward that,” he said, “but 1 
regard it as too revolutionary to be done suddenly. The 
creation of regional commissioners would be a step in that 
direction.” 

In reply to a question by Representative Watson, Mr. 
Fulbright said the Commission would review the decisions 
of the regional commissions as provided in the plan he pre- 
sented to the committee. 

Representative Denison asked whether it would be work- 
able for the state commissions to be used by the Commis- 
sion instead of regional commissions. Mr. Fulbright did 
not approve of such a plan, saying that in a number of 
states members of state commissions are elected and there- 
fore in politics and that use of them would delay rather 
than facilitate disposition of cases. 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Fulbright whether he believed 
the membership of the Commission should be increased 
and he replied that that would be desirable in view of the 
increased duties that would be placed on the Commission 
by the Esch-Pomerene bill. He said he did not believe 
there would be opposition to that. 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Fulbright what he thought of 
the plans calling for a transportation board and said that 
the Warfield and Railway Executives’ plans had been modi- 
fied so that they did not provide for a secretary of trans- 
portation. Mr. Fulbright said that as to directing the 
physical operation of the railroads, that could best be dcne 
by a board composed of experienced railroad men. 

In reply to another question by Mr. Esch, Mr. Fulbright 
said he did not believe that repeal of the provision that 
would limit orders of the Commission to two years would 
tend to lessen the business of the Commission, 


Railway Investors’ League 

John Martin, of New York, representing the Railway 
Investors’ League, presented the plan of that league for 
the solution of the railroad problem. Mr. Martin said the 
league was composed of persons mainly who have small 
holdings of railway securities. John Muir is president 
and Franklin Escher vice-president and executive secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Martin said the league asked that legislation be 
based on two principles—guaranty of a fair return on the 
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money invested in railroad property and close government 
supervision and regulation of the railroads. 

Mr. Martin said it was the unmistakable sentiment of 
security holders throughout the country that the Com- 
mission had outlived its usefulness and must be super- 
seded' by a regulating agency of a radically different 
nature. 

“The idea of a body of commissioners on which the 
owners are not represented sitting in Washington and, by 
itself, attempting to regulate the operation of a quarter 
of a million miles of railroad scattered over a territory 
of three million square miles is in itself an anomaly,” 
said he. 

“What then are we to have in the place of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? The railway executives 
have suggested an entirely new government department 
headed by a Secretary of Transportation with plenary 
powers, regulative and administrative. While certain ad- 
vantages of unified control are patent, there nevertheless 
attach to it certain grave dangers from the political side 
which the country has been quick to recognize, and which 
have resulted in the development of opposition to any 
such plan. Everywhere it seems to be recognized that 
any such proposition would be certain sooner or later to 
bring the question of politics into the administration of 
the railroads. To be sure, we had a wonderful example 
during the war of the submergence of party spirit for 
the common good, but the war is over, and cabinet mem- 
bers being human after all, would be likely in the long 
run to take a partisan point of view. Would it be pos- 
sible, for instance, for any such Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to free his mind from consideration of the effect upon 
the millions of voters involved in any policy which he 
might adopt? 

“A far more reasonable solution of the problem of what 
is to take the place of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would seem to lie in creation of what might be called 
a Federal Railroad Board composed, as is the Federal 
Reserve Board, of five members and dealing with the rail- 
roads through regional boards, just as the Federal Reserve 
Board deals with the banks all over the country through 
its various branches. The functions of this Federal Rail- 
road Board would be part administrative and part judicial. 
Through the various regional boards it would be in that 
intimate daily touch with the pulse of business which en- 
genders constructive thought. Not being overloaded as 
is the present Interstate Commerce Commission with a 
mass of detail, it would be in a position to handle the 
question of the railroads in a really big and constructive 
way. 

“The constitution of these regional boards would not 
be difficult if the various territories were made large 
enough to be inclusive of interests of varied character so 
that there could never be any question as to their becom- 
ing subservient to any local or one-sided point of view. 
The present rate-making districts would be a logical divi- 
sion. As to the number of members on each regional 
board, that should be kept down to five and made pos- 
sibly as low as three. If the members of these regional 
boards were selected half and half from two leading po- 
litical parties, the last vestige of danger of politics getting 
into the matter would be obviated. 


“What we should have when an organization such as 
the above was perfected, would be a Federal ‘Railroad 
Board sitting at Washington and six regional boards sit- 
ting in some suitably located city in their respective dis- 
tricts, each of them in the closest touch with every phase 
of the transportation business in that particular district, 
and, so, able with intelligence and dispatch themselves 
to dispose of most of the problems which would arise, and 
to present for speedy settlement to the Federal Railroad 
Board at Washington such problems as they found them- 
selves unable to handle. 


“Up to this point, it will be noted, with the exception 
of the substitution of a Federal Railroad Board for the 
present Interstate Commerce Commission, the plan of the 
Railway Investors’ League is somewhat in accord with 
the plan offered by the National Association of Owners 
of Railway Securities. Progressing from this point, how- 
ever, toward the question as to how railroad investors’ 
rights are to be safeguarded, the two plans widely diverge. 
The Warfield plan provides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be directed to fix such rates in each 
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August 9, 1919 


of the various territories as will allow earnings of six 
per cent on the combined property investment accounts 
of all the railroads operating in that territory. With any 
such idea the many security holders with whom the Rail- 
way Investors’ League has been in touch have shown 
themselves to be entirely out of sympathy. In the first 
place, how could it be determined what rates would allow 
earnings of six per cent on the combined property invest- 
ment account, the proportion of gross income which any 
railroad is able to turn into net earnings, depending as 
it does upon the efficiency of the management and the 
physical condition of the property? How, we say, could 
the rates ever be determined in the first place, and, in 
the second place, if it were possible to determine them, 
would not constant changes be necessary in order to meet 
shifting conditions? Furthermore, would not such a plan 
be unfair to the weaker roads—those unable to turn gross 
income into net with the same efficiency as those more 
ably officered and possessed of better physical facilities? 
The idea, it is stated, is to “level” rates. Is it not very 
much of a question whether any such leveling process 
could be carried out without working a very great in- 
justice and hardship? 


“Instead of attempting to guarantee freight rates which 
will produce a certain amount of income on the property 
investment, it would seem much more reasonable at the 
outset to guarantee that income on the property invest- 
ment and then to go ahead and-fix rates which would 
allow earnings equal at least to the amount of the guar- 
anty. In that way there could be no question of injustice 
to any property. The value of each property having been 
determined, it would be simply a case of guaranteeing 
so-and-so-much on that valuation and then fixing freight 
and passenger rates which would allow earnings of at 
least the amount of the guaranty. 


“The amount of such a guaranty should be fixed at not 
less than 4% per cent on the property investment. Every- 
thing that a road was able to earn above that amount, 
up to 6 per cent, it should be allowed to keep. Above 6 
per cent, earnings would be divided with the government. 

“Such division of earnings above 6 per cent would take 
care of the question of what is to be done about those 
roads, which, beeause of superior physical condition or 
more able management, would be able to show substantial 
profits as a result of freight. rates not sufficient to enable 
the weaker roads to earn more than the bare amount of 
their guaranty. Inevitably this principle must be recog- 
nized—that whatever form the regulation of freight rates 
takes, there are bound to be some roads which can make 
much greater profits out of whatever rates are established 
than can other roads operating in the same territory. 
That is a condition right and as it should be. Do any- 
thing to destroy it, and coincidentally you destroy all 
initiative and all incentive toward better and more eco- 
nomical operation. If rates- are to be granted which will 
alow every road to make a fair return on its property 
investment—which is what has got to be done—it in- 
evitably means that some roads, as a result of those rates, 
are going to earn greater profits than others. The logical 
thing under the circumstances and the way to keep up 
the incentive is to let the roads which are able to show 
those greater profits, benefit from them at least to some 
degree. 

“Because of this question of strong and weak roads 
and of the difference in ‘their ability to earn profits from 
identical freight rates, the members of the Railway In- 
vestors’ League are heartily in accord with Mr. Hines’s 
plan for dividing the railroads of the country into from 
12 to 20 large systems. In this way, competition for busi- 
less can be reteined as it is at present, but the great 
Problem of the weaker roads continuously struggling for 
their very existence—and in so doing constantly menacing 
the entire rate structure—is done away with. But it is 
not to be thought that this combination of the weaker 
With the stronger roads can be effected merely through 
Trecommendation—it stands to reason, o= the one hand, 
that the weaker roads will not be found anxious to be 
swallowed up by the stronger ones, while, of the other, 
the stronger roads will not, as Mr. Hines says, be anxious 
lo dilute their prosperity by taking in the less successful 
Properties. It will not be a case of merely ‘recommend- 
ing’ that these mergers take place. It will be a case of 
Scientifically determining what roads logically should be 
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grouped together into this smaller number of systems, and 
then compelling the mergers by due process of law. There 
will, in the opinion of the members of the league, be 
found considerably less opposition to such a plan on the 
part of the holders of securities in both the weaker and 
the stronger railroads, than might be imagined. 


“With the present large number of railroads big and 
little thus divided up into a smaller number of big sys- 
tems and with these big systems guaranteed a fixed 
amount of return on their property investment account, 
we shall have all the advantages of privately conducted 
enterprise backed up by government guaranty. There 
will never, in all probability, be any occasion for the 
government to have to make good on its guaranty, because 
the rates that will be fixed under the supervision of the 
various regional commissions will be such as to allow 
the amount of the guaranty to be fully earned. There 
will be, on the other hand, all the efficiency of manage- 
ment and quality of service which comes from private 
operation, because, while a certain minimum on the prop- 
erty investment account is guaranteed, the earnings of 
any railroad are limited only by the efficiency by which 
it is run. The one-half of all earnings above 6 per cent 
which the railroad is allowed to retain will be quite enough 
to draw forth the best efforts on the part of its manage- 
ment. 


“The only provision which the Railway Investors’ League 
would like to see made with regard to the half of the 
earnings above 6 per cent on property investment account 
earned by the railroads, is that such excess earnings 
shall not be turned back into the properties and capital- 
ized. Were that to be done, we should, of course, have a 
condition of earnings on earnings which, in view of the 
government guaranty, would be highly undesirable. 


“It is true, of course, that the whole proposition of a 
guarantee of earnings on property investment account pre- 
supposes to begin with a valuation of railroad properties, 
and that such valuation presents. very great difficulties. 
In our opinion, however, and in the opinion of the ablést 
minds which have studied the question, the difficulties in 
the way of such valuation are by no means unsurmount- 
able. On the present basis of valuing the railroads we 
shall, of course, get nowhere, but that is by no means 
saying that if the determining of the fair value of the 
railroads were put into the hands of some expert and 
impartial body, working under a law which laid down for 
them the broad rules of approach, the thing could not be 
done. It would be the duty of such a body, acting like 
a court of justice, to determine the fair value of the 
properties without the red tape or delays connected with 
judicial proceedings, and to establish that value with due 
regard for all circumstances affecting not only the prop- 
erties themselves but their prospective earning capacity— 
for which, by the way, in many cases considerable sacri- 
fices have been made without as yet showing a visible 
return. Thus to value the railroads of the country—not 
driving the hardest possible bargain, but getting at the 
matter in a spirit of fairness and co-operation—would be 
a great undertaking and one that would take time and 
money, but the thing is something which everyone knows 
must eventually be done, and might as well be done now 
in time to make it the basis of a fair and equitable solu- 
tion of the railroad question. 


“The supervision and regulation of the railways provided 
for above, coupled with a guaranty of 4% per cent in- 
terest return on the amount of the property investment 
would, in the opinion of the members of the Railway In- 
vestors’ League, go a long way toward effecting that re- 
habilitation of credit without which no further develop- 
ment or progress in the country’s transportation system 
can be made. For practically ten years now the railroads 
have found it impossible to interest the investor as a 
partner (that is to say, to sell stock) and have been able 
only with the greatest difficulty to interest him as a cred- 
itor (that is to say, to sell even a part of the bonds that 
they ought to have been able to sell). Assured that what- 
ever money he puts in will earn at least 4% per cent and 
that under favorable circumstances it may earn very con- 
siderably more, the investor is bound to take an entirely 
different view of the matter. Freed of the fear which 
has been hanging over him so long that some sort of 
confiscatory legislation will be passed, he will be far more 
willing to listen to the appeals of the railroads for the 
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capital which they so badly need, and to open his purse 
strings for the sake of purchasing the new securities they 
have to offer. Nor will the fact that the government is 
guaranteeing a minimum amount on property investment 
in any way dilute or spread thin the government’s credit 
in the matter of its own direct obligations. Through the 
proper fixing of rates, earnings of the railroads can be 
kept at such a point as to make it absolutely unnecessary 
ever to take anything from the national treasury in order 
to make good the amount of the guaranty. 

“If it is objected that in this presentation of the views 
of the members of the Railway Investors’ League certain 
important points have not been touched on—supervision of 
the issue of new securities, for instance—it may be re- 
plied that that question and the others are automatically 
taken care of through the creation of a central Federal 
Railroad Board and six regional commissions. Super- 
vision of security issues, regulation of intrastate rates— 
these and other questions are, of course, important, but 
with adequate and comprehensive machinery created to 
take care of them, will be properly taken care of. If, in- 
deed, we provide a proper regulatory and supervisory ma- 
chinery we shall find that we have struck effectively at 
the source of many of our troubles and effectively cleared 
the way not only for the restoration of railway credit, but 
for that expansion in transportation facilities which must 
inevitably accompany any new forward movement in the 
country’s industry in general.” , 


Drayage Wastage 


After completing his statement relative to the plan of 
the Railway Investors’ League, Mr. Martin advocated leg- 
islation whereby wastage of drayage would be eliminated. 
He said he had estimated that in the city of New York 
$209,844,000 is lost every year in wasted drayage. He said 
there should be a through handling charge from the door 
of the shipper to the door of the consignee and that dray- 
age charges should be stabilized through the organization 
of a company that would have entire charge of that work 
in each city. 

Wimbish Against President’s Plan 


An emphatic appeal that Congress should not surrender 
to the demands for government ownership of the railroads 
or legislation that would make it mandatory on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix rates that would meet 
increases in wages by a federal wage adjustment board 
was made to the House committee, August 5, by William 
A. Wimbish of Atlanta, Ga., appearing as special counsel 
for the Southern Traffic League. 

Before presenting his prepared statement, Mr. Wimbisb 
said the present situation was entirely changed from that 
of ten days ago and that he desired to comment briefly 
on the recent development relating to the railroad situa- 
tiont and indicate to the committee his views and the 
views of those whom he represented.on those develop- 
ments. 

“Unless you are going to consider the return of the 
railroads to their owners, I have little to say that will 
be of any value,” he said. 

Mr. Wimbish referred indirectly to the Plumb plan bill 
as having been introduced by Representative Sims, a 
member of the committee, and Mr. Sims interrupted to 
say that he introduced the bill by request, as he would 
for anyone who wished to have a bill introduced. He 
did not explain, however, the statement given out by the 
Plumb plan press bureau quoting him as strongly favoring 
the bill. 

Mr. Wimbish said he could not believe that Congress 
would adopt government ownership and surrender to those 
that are demanding that and that he did not believe that 
Congress would lie down supinely and let any class dictate 
to it what it should do and what it should not do. 

“I believe there is enough courage in Congress that it 
will not be stampeded,” he said. “I can’t believe that 
these extremely radical proposals represent the views of 
the intelligent workingman,” 

If Congress bowed to the demands that are being made, 
Mr. Wimbish said, the country would condemn it. 

“If we have to meet an emergency, let us meet it,” he 
said. ‘Let us look the situation squarely in the face. The 
only way is to deal with this situation calmly, uninfluenced 
by any threat.” 

“What do you think of the mandate by capital that 
Congress shall mandate the Commission to fix rates that 
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vill not bring in less than 6 per cent on the combined 
investment of the railroads?” asked Representative Sims, 

Mr. Wimbish said he was just as much opposed to that 
as to the demands made by labor. 

“Congress should not surrender to the demands of cap- 
ital or labor,” he said, “but should solve this problem 
in the best interests of the public.” 

“My advice,” he continued, “is to sit tight—proceed 
with this investigation just as you would otherwise and 
undertake to arrive at that which is best for the people.” 

At the conclusion of his testimony Mr. Wimbish said 
his remarks applied to the proposals of the President and 
the Director-General as to wage and rate legislation. 


Southern Traffic League Ideas 


The Southern Traffic League, through Mr. Wimbish, 
went on record -as opposing any radical innovations in 
the regulation of the railroads. Mr. Wimbish said the 
Esch-Pomerene bill, while it is not approved by the League 
in its entirety, came nearer the League’s idea of what 
should be written into the law than any other suggested 
plan. 

“Our system of public regulation is far from perfect,” 
said Mr. Wimbish. “Let us observe and correct its faults, 
rather than cast aside the structure that has resulted 
from long experience, and under which the railroads as 
a whole have been fairly prosperous. Above all things, 
let us avoid such governmental undertaking or assurance 
as will create a strong favored class with power to sub- 
ordinate all other interests to its own. 


“Let the railroads be treated not only fairly but liberally. 
Let them have such rates as will be adequate to their 
reasonable requirements in order to serve the public efii- 
ciently. But do not venture upon any arbitrary rule of 
rate making that ignores the rights of the public, and 
that will permit the exaction of exorbitant charges out 
of proportion to the value of the public service rendered. 
The power to levy rates upon the necessities of commerce 
is closely akin to the power of taxation; and the power to 
tax involves the power to destroy. 

“Upon the return of normal trade and traffic conditions 
the conservatively capitalized and economically operated 
railroads—certainly those in the southern district—will be 
able efficiently to serve the public with profit to them- 
selves without any radical changes in rate structures. If 
it be found that in any region the railroads cannot secure 
adequate compensation for their services under existing 
rates, such rates should be advanced. In the meantime, 
during this transition period, it would be much wiser to 
extend temporary aid by direct loans from the government 
rather than to give the railroads a roving commission 
to replete their treasuries by burdensome levies upon the 
commerce of the country. 

“The public has been led to believe that much injustice 
has been done the railroads as a consequence of public 
regulation. These charges have been so positively as- 
serted, so frequently repeated, and so widely disseminated 
that many who should know better assume them to be 
true. Among such charges, are the following: 

“1. That public regulation of railroads had proven a 
failure. 

“2. That under public regulation the railroads were 
starved and were being driven gradually but surely toward 
bankruptcy. 

“3. That the policy of these regulatory bodies was so 
unfriendly and inconsiderate as to deprive the railroads 
of the ability to secure sufficient revenue to maintain their 
physical properties in good operating condition and earn 
a decent return upon their investment. 

“4, That as the result of this harsh treatment the 
transportation system of the country had broken down 
physically, and was only saved from utter wreck by the 
intervention of federal operation and control. 

“If these things be true it is a grievous fault that calls 
loudly for relief. But are they true? 


‘The Hepburn amendment in 1906 first conferred upon 
the Commission the power to prescribe maximum rates. 
Not until the amendment of 1910 was the Commission 
given the power to suspend rates or changes in rates by 
the carriers pending investigation into their reasonable- 
ness and propriety. If, therefore, the railroads have suf- 
fered from niggardly treatment in being denied adequate 
rates, the result would be reflected in the earnings and 
operating efficiency of the carriers since 1910. We would 
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therefore expect to find a decrease in the earnings, or a 
deterioration in operating efficiency, or both. 

“Just the reverse is true. Never in their history have 
the railroads been so prosperous, or their physical prop- 
erties in better operating condition than during the period 
of 1910 to 1917.” ‘ 

Mr. Wimbish referred to the recent statement by Com- 
missioner McChord to the effect that in the period from 
1910 to 1917, inclusive, the dividend-paying railroads of 
the United States declared and paid dividends in excess 
of seven per cent. He also referred to a statement by Sn- 
ator Cummins that an average net operating income for 
the fast three years of private operation—1915, 1916, 1917 
—represented 5.3 per cent, and the earnings for the year 
1917 represented 5.9 per cent on the whole capitalization 
of all class I roads in the United States, including both 
capital stock and funded and current indebtedness. 

“It is very clear, then,’ said Mr. Wimbish, “that under 
public regulation the railroads of the country, as a whole, 
were not headed toward bankruptcy, but, on the con- 
trary, were enjoying a very substantial degree of pros- 
perity.” 

Mr. Wimbish said the evidence was equally clear that 
the transportation system had not broken down from a 
physical standpoint. In support of this contention he 
quoted statements by Daniel Willard, president of the 
B. & O., Ernest Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board of 
the Southern Pacific, and Frank H. Fayant, assistant to 
the chairman of the Association of Railway Executives. 
These statements were to the effect that the transporta- 
tion system, under private operation, had not broken down 
as had been charged. 

Referring to the railroad situation in the southern dis- 
trict, Mr. Wimbish said that for the year 1917 the per 
cent of earnings on stock of the southern lines was more 
than two and a half times that of the eastern lines, nearly 
four times that of the western lines and about 40 per cent 
in excess of that of the transcontinental and interritorial 
lines. 


The result of operation of the southern lines under fed- 
eral control was even more striking, he said. In 1918, he 
said, the railroads of the country as a whole failed to earn 
the standard guaranteed return by nearly $250,000,000, but 
none of this deficit was attributable to the south, the lines 
in the southern region having earned $12,695,998 in excess 
of the standard return. 


Mr. Wimbish discussed at léngth the question of a 
guaranty by the government, taking the position that if 
a plan with a guaranty provision in it was adopted, it 
would be the equivalent of government ownership and 
destroy initiative. 


“The objections to a guaranteed return as a practical 
expedient are perhaps equally cogent,” he said. “Some 
stable basis of value must be found as a requisite for ar- 
riving at any percentage of return. The following bases 
have been suggested: (a) Stock and bond capitalization; 
(b) property investment account (book value); or, (Cc) 
what may be termed the ascertained value based upon the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation. 

“Whatever basis be adopted, it is obvious that the values 
of the different railroads would present great variations 
and disproportions. If capitalization be taken as the basis, 
a premium would be paid the overcapitalized roads as a 
reward for their extravagance, while the conservatively 
capitalized roads would suffer a corresponding disadvan- 
tage because of their very prudence and good management. 
The same would be true if the book values of the proper- 
ties be taken as the basis. 

“Let us turn to the south for an illustration. The At- 
lantic Coast Line, operating 4,780 miles, carries the value 
of its road and equipment at $184,890,431. The Seaboard 
Air Line, operating 3,461 miles, or 1,329 miles less than 
the Coast Line, carries the book value of its road and 
equipment at $193,985,994 or $9,095,563 more than the 
Coast Line. The capitalization of the Coast Line, includ- 
ing both stock and funded debt, is $45,763 per mile of 
road; that of the Seaboard is $56,148 per mile of road. 
The Coast Line and the Seaboard are largely parallel 
competing systems serving the same general territory. 
Anyone at all familiar with these properties knows that 
the Seaboard is not worth either as much in the aggregate 
or per mile of road as the Coast Line. How, then, are 
these respective systems to be valued for the purpose of 
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the guaranteed return without producing the grossest in- 
equalities?” 

As to valuation, Mr. Wimbish said, future fluctuations - 
in the cost of labor and material would subject any phys- 
ical valuation to such recurring changes as would require 
periodic revaluation; hence the standard would be both 
an uncertain and a shifting one. 

He said it had been suggested, in an effort to overcome 
these objections, that the railroads in each region be 
grouped into a few large systems, either permitting or 
compelling the strong roads to take over the weaker lines, 
thereby ironing out the inequalities on the theory of gen- 
eral average. The merit in the plan for compelling or 
encouraging a merger of the weaker into the stronger 
lines was not readily perceived, he said. 

“All averages are attained at the expense of the superior 
factor,” he said. “An infusion of anaemic blood into a 
vigorous body cannot improve the health of the system.” 

Even if some fair valuation on which to base a guaranty 
could be found, he said, the problem would be by no means 
solved. The nature of the guaranty to be given was of 
the very essence of the matter, he said. 


A direct guaranty by the government of a defined per- 
centage on the accepted valuation, he said, had at least 
the merit of being understandable in its meaning and 
effect, but that as applied to the service of transportation 
it would neutralize the antiseptic of competition and para- 
lyze the initiative and imagination that is indispensable 
to progress. He said legislative assurance of any given 
return to be accomplished through the medium of rate 
adjustments appeared to be even more mischievous. 


As Mr. Wimbish viewed such a proposal, such exorbitant 
rates would be exacted from the public as would yield 
excessive returns to the greater number of railroads in 
order that the less favorably situated roads, constituting 
a minority of the whole, might enjoy a return extrava- 
gantly beyond that which would come to them under just 
and reasonable rates for service performed. The whole 
public, he said, was to be enormously penalized to make 
up for the shortcomings of those railroads that had been 
unwisely built, improvidently managed or inefficiently op- 
erated. 

“Suppose,” he said, “the regional incorporation plan be 
adopted, and all of the roads in the region be treated as 
constituting one system for rate-making purposes. Having 
determined the basis of valuation and the percentage of 
return, it should be easy to calculate the total amount of 
the net revenue that must be had. The insuperable diffi- 
culty arises when it is undertaken to construct rates that 
will yield the requisite amount of such revenue. The same 
rates will produce very different net operating revenues 
in different years, owing to variations in (a) the volume 
of the tonnage; (b) the character of the traffic; (c) and 
the operating ratio. The body of rates that produced 
satisfactory returns in 1912 were inadequate in 1914, and 
were ample in 1916. It is thus apparent that in order to 
maintain a constant ratio of return the rates must from 
time to time be readjusted so as to respond to the fre- 
quently recurring variations in these factors. Anyone at 
all familiar with the subject knows that stability in rates 
is scarcely less important than the measure of the rates. 
Frequent, or even occasional, fluctuations in the rate level 
would be demoralizing to commerce. 

“A just distribution of the added transportation burden 
would present a problem of infinite complexity. We shall 
assume that it will be accepted without argument that 
general percentage advances represent the crudest and 
most harmful method that could be adopted. Its most 
obvious fault is that it increases disparities in rates in 
arithmetical progression, thereby disrupting the nice ad- 
justments that have been evolved in the effort to permit’ 
competition of commodities in common markets upon equal 
terms. The most disturbing rate factor introduced by the 
Railroad Administration was the general advance of 25 
per cent under General Order No. 28. It would have been 
intolerable but for the emergency arising out of war 
conditions. Its evil effects will become increasingly appar- 
ent as business and traffic assume normal proportions. 


“If each subject of transportation should be treated on 
its merits, and due regard be given to the characteristics 
of the respective transportation services involved, a huge 
task would be imposed upon the rate-making authority. 
The result when arrived at would constitute an inflexible 
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system of rates, irresponsive to changes in conditions, or, 
if made responsive, a most variable and uncertain measure 
would be set up. No change in rates or in operating costs 
involving either substantial increases or reductions in 
revenues would be permitted without making compensat- 
ing changes-in other rates or in the whole schedule of 
rates so as to preserve the fixed return. Hence the rate 
structure must remain rigid or be so frequently readjusted 
as to destroy stability. 


“Surely the cure does not lie in overfeeding the many 
prosperous lines in the southern region in order to stimu- 
late the vitality of these languid members of the family. 
The administration of opiates, or other palliative treat- 
ment, would, in the end, aggravate the trouble. What the 
case calls for is surgery. In cases like that of the Sea- 
board Air Line the valuation and capitalization should be 
cut down to such reasonable basis as will permit of a 
fair return under just and reasonable rates. Of course, 
we do not advocate confiscation. Some way may be found 
by which the government could purchase and retire this 
excess in valuation, or the properties might be acquired 
and resold. At any rate, it is easy to lay the finger upon 
the sore spot which must be excised rather than absorbed. 

Perhaps a practical plan might be evolved under which 
the government would extend aid to meritorious lines upon 
condition that those which are too heavily capitalized to 
earn a fair return under just and reasonable rates should 
voluntarily reduce their capitalization in such an amount 
as would be approved by the Valuation Board of the 
Commission, or by the Commission itself. This aid might 
appropriately take the form of a direct loan at low rates 
of interest, with a small annual sinking fund requirement 
which would be sufficient to retire the principal of the 
loan within from twenty to thirty years, or such other 
time as the exigency of the case might require. Such a 
course would find precedent in the state and federal aid 
granted to railroads in the earlier days of their develop- 
ment. The abuses that grew out of the loan of the public 
credit would be avoided by a direct loan of funds to be 
repaid. We have not formulated any plan to carry this 
idea into effect, but merely suggest it as being worthy of 
consideration.” 

As to the short lines, Mr. Wimbish said, they were en- 
titled to more liberal divisions out of through joint rates. 

Referring to the many plans presented for the solution 
of the railroad problem, Mr. Wimbish said the thing to 
be remembered was that the underlying principle was 
that the carrier is entitled to a fair return on the value 
of that which he employs for the public convenience, to 
the extent that this can be accomplished under rates that 
are just and reasonable to the public. 


“Our purpose here,” he said, “is to sound a note of 
warning against the danger of radical departures from 
economic principles. Should the railroads of the country 
be grouped into a few large systems and an arbitrary 
rule of rate-making designed to guarantee a minimum re- 
turn upon aggregate values be adopted, little vision is 
required to plainly discern that every other interest in 
the country would be subordinated to that of the rail- 
roads.” 

As to the question of intrastate rates and the power 
of state commissions, Mr. Wimbish said: 


“The most delicate subject presented for your consider- 
ation concerns the functions of state commissions, and to 
what extent, if at all, they should be limited by federal 
legislative enactment. 


“That which in the beginning was a federal union of 
supposedly sovereign states has evolved into a nation 
which stands in the first rank of great world powers. As 
provincialism decayed, nationalism flourished. Facilities 
for easy and rapid communication being provided, busi- 
ness became largely nationalized and commerce between 
the states enormously expanded until it is now estimated 
that about 80 per cent of the traffic of the country moves 
in interstate commerce. 


“When two forces operate upon one subject within the 
same sphere, it seems inevitable that the greater will 
eventually absorb the lesser. To the extent then that 
regulation of domestic traffic may not conflict with the 
welfare of commerce between the states, the weaker must 
yield to the stronger influence. The relaxation of state 
regulation has responded to the demands of commerce as 
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a whole; and there is little reason to doubt that this 
process will continue with or without legislation. 

“In view of this, it becomes all the more important 
to pause and consider the legal as well as the economic 
aspects of the situation. 

“The exclusive right and power of the state to regulate 
and control its purely domestic commerce will not be 
controverted. The plenary power of Congress over inter- 
state and foreign commerce is equally as impervious to 
doubt. 

“The intent of the Constitution as judicially construed 
is, that commerce between the states shall be untram- 
meled, subject only to regulation by Congress and its agen- 
cies. State action that would impede the flow of this com- 
merce or cast any undue burden upon it is therefore 
forbidden. 


“These principles of fundamental law are not subject 
to change or modification at the will of either Congress 
or the states. Nevertheless the interpretation of our 
Constitution is amenable to a crystallized and sustained 
public sentiment, which has more often influenced changes 
in our constitutional law than have ever been effected 
by express amendment. Should the thinking public be- 
come convinced that the general welfare demands that 
the powers of the state over domestic commerce should 
be abridged or destroyed, a way may be found for its 
accomplishment by a new and enlarged construction of 
some of the familiar powers that have been expressly 
conferred upon Congress. 

“But this exigency has not yet arisen, notwithstanding 
the diligent effort that has been and is being made to 
create such a sentiment, mainly through attacks upon 
the efficiency and integrity of state railroad commissions. 
The state commissions, like all human tribunals, are com- 
posed of fallible men who make mistakes and who some- 
times may be influenced by prejudice, but who are rarely 
corrupt. In the vast majority of cases these commissions 
are faithful to their duties and fair to the carriers. We 
can not be silent under the imputation that these men 
are so lacking in virtue and intelligence as to warrant 
a condemnation of the system of state control on that 
account. We dare say that Congress is far from ready 
to deprive the states of the exercise of their constitu- 
tional power over domestic commerce upon the ground 
that state commissions are either incompetent or dis- 
honest. 

“The real grievance is that a number of state made 
rates are lower than the carriers would have them, and, 
notwithstanding their protestations, the carriers, or some 
of them, have not yet become fully reconciled to public 
control in so far as the making of rates is concerned. 

“The commissions, both state and federal, have so won 
the respect and confidence of the courts, that their deter- 
mination of matters within their jurisdiction is rarely 
disturbed. 

“Appeal is now made to Congress to so extend federal 
authority over commerce ?s to deprive the state commis- 
sion of its real power over domestic rates, upon the theory 
that lower schedules of state made rates operate as an 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, and 
impose an undue burden upon that commerce. 

“The error of this statement lies in the assumption 
that all discriminations are unjust and therefore should 
be forbidden. 

“Whether a disparity in rates operates as an undue 
preference or an unjust discrimination is a question of 
fact to be determined in each case, and not a matter of 
policy to be dealt with and declared by Congress. Not 
all discriminations, but only those that are unjust, are for- 
bidden. The exercise of discrimination is essential in 
the successful conduct of affairs. The root meaning and 
the correct definition of the word is to distinguish; to 
discern.- The exercise of this discriminating judgment 
consists in distinguishing differences and observing dis- 
tinctions. The lack of this discrimination creates preju- 
dice and is as harmful as its opposite. 

“Disparities in rates, then, while evidence of discrimina- 
tion, do not at all imply that such discrimination is un- 
just. If the state made rates are themselves reasonable 
they are not to be condemned merely because similar in- 
terstate rates of the carrier are higher. 


“In the Minnesota rate cases (230 U. S., 352), referring 
to the undoubted power of the state over its domestic 
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commerce, Mr. Justice Hughes says that a requirement 
that the state rates shall be on an equal or higher basis 
than those that are fixed by the carrier for interstate 
transportation ‘is to maintain the -power in name while 
denying it in fact’; and he declared that the idea that the 
power of the state is to be so limited ‘is foreign to our 
jurisprudence. To the same effect see Chicago, etc., 
Railway Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission, 242 U. S., 333. 

“The law as it now exists affords adequate remedies 
against unjust discriminations affecting interstate com- 
merce. In all such cases the prejudiced shipper or com- 
munity may make complaint to the Commission which 
has ample power to determine whether the discrimination 
is unjust, and if so found to order its removal. The ex- 
ercise of this power by the Commission has been con- 
sidered and approved by the Supreme Court in a series 
of cases, beginning with Shreveport case (234 U. S., 342). 

“What then may Congress be called upon to do? Shall 
it forbid all state rates that are lower than interstate 
rates, even though they work no injustice? Shall all 
discrimination in such rates be declared unlawful, whether 
just or unjust? 

“If such purpose should commend itself to Congress it 
would be far simpler and better to directly declare that 
the federal authority should extend to the regulation and 
control of all commerce, both interstate and that internal 
to the states. The constitutional limitation upon the 
power of Congress over the subject could then be defined 
by the courts, and the matter set at rest. 

“Unless the thought is to so attenuate the rate making 
power of the states as to render it impotent and accom- 
plish its final defeat, no legislation on this subject is 
necessary. There is no half way ground; unless the power 
of the state over its domestic commerce be preserved in 
its integrity the fabric will be shattered. 

“It is asserted by some that lower schedules of rates 
cast an unjust burden upon interstate commerce for that 
it requires interstate rates to be maintained at a higher 
level than would otherwise be necessary to produce rev- 
enues adequate to the needs of the carriers. Hence they 
argue, the power of the states to make such rates should 
be annulled. 

“This argument defeats itself. If in fact the lower 
state rates do cast a burden upon or operate to the preju- 
dice of interstate commerce, it is now an unlawful thing 
which the courts will restrain upon proper application 
and proof. 

“Would it be unwarranted or unkind to draw the con- 
clusion that what the carriers and their security owners 
really seek is to rid themselves of the restraint of state 
regulation so that state rates may be advanced in those 
cases where they happen to be lower than interstate 
rates? 

“If advances in state rates be permitted will the car- 
riers make any compensating reductions in interstate rates 
80 as to relieve the supposed burden upon that commerce. 
Can one burden be relieved by increasing another? 

“A little clear thinking makes it plain that lower state 
rates can not cast a burden upon interstate commerce 
or impede its flow unless such commerce is injuriously 
affected; and that can be truly predicated only of such 
state rates as may constitute an unjust discrimination 
against shippers in interstate commerce and the localities 
in which they do business. 


“All unjust discrimination and undue prejudice is now 
prohibited by sections 2 and 3 of the act to regulate 
commerce. Whether the discrimination is unjust, or 
whether commerce has been burdened or prejudiced, are 
questions of fact, judicial in their nature, which should be 
determined only after hearing and investigation. Con- 
gress may have power, by direct enactment, to foreclose 
investigation, but certainly it will be sparing in the exer- 
tise of such power. 

“The limitation of this memorandum does not permit 
discussion of the instrumentalities and means for the ac- 
complishment of declared purposes. We must therefore 
forego consideration of the merits of such proposals as 
the compulsory federal incorporation of the railroads; 
supervision and control of the issuance of securities; the 
establishment of regional commerce commissions with 
Some sort of supervisory power over state rates; the 
appointment of a secretary of transportation with execu- 
live powers not remote from those exercised by the Di- 
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rector-General of Railroads in matters of policy; or that 
last fanciful notion of the doctrinaire, the creation of a 
Federal Board of Transportation to be vested with such 
enormous and comprehensive powers as have never yet 
been entrusted to any subordinate agency, even in time of 
war. 

“Nor is the occasion opportune for present considera- 
tion of what, if any, changes should be made in the long 
and short haul clause of the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce. This is a matter of vital concern, 
as to which we may hereafter ask the privilege of ad- 
dressing you. A rigid long and short haul rule, if con- 
sistently applied, would lead to a mileage system of rate 
making in which distance would be the only factor;—a 
heresy which we confidently believe can be exposed. 
The plant can no more thrive in the Arctic atmosphere 
of an arbitrary system than it can attain vigor and resist- 
ing power under hot-house methods. A wholesome compe- 
tition, with its rewards and penalties, should by all means 
be safeguarded and promoted, so that, as in all things 
worth while, the race may be to the swift and the battle 
to the strong. 

“We have not deemed it appropriate to propose and 
submit any plan to be added to the multitude now before 
you. The situation is entirely too serious for suggesting 
new theories and untried experiments. Let us hold fast 
to that which is good, without being stampeded into the 
false notion that radical departures are necessary.” 

In reply to a question by Representative Sims, Mr. Wim- 
bish said he did not think enactment of the Esch- 
Pomerene bill would result in many roads being thrown 
into the hands of receivers. Mr. Sims said he believed the 
same thing. Mr. Wimbish said he was basing his reply 
on the assumption that Congress would not yield to the 
demand for wage increases aggregating $800,000,000. 

On the evening of August 4, the officers of the Southern 
Traffic League had a number of senators from Southern 
states at a meeting at the Powhatan hotel at which Mr. 
Wimbish went over the railroad situation and expressed 
opposition to the proposals of the last few days for gov- 
ernment ownership and a mandate to the Commission 
that it fix rates to meet wage increases. Among the 
senators present were Senators Overman, North Caro- 
lina; Smith, Georgia; Underwood, Alabama; McKellar, 
Tennessee; Trammel, Florida; and Fletcher, Florida. 

In addition to Mr. Wimbish, W. E. Gardner, president of 
the league, M. M. Caskie, chairman executive committee, 
and C. E. Cotterill, general counsel of the league, were 
present. 

In concluding his testimony before the House commit- 
tee at the afternoon session, August 5, Mr. Wimbish said 
he did not think any tribunal should be created that would 
have mandatory power over the rate-making body. 

In reply to a question by Representative Barkley as to 
the advisability of adding the words “and the cost of 
capital” to that clause in the Esch-Pomerene bill providing 
that the Commission shall take into consideration the 
cost of labor and other operating costs in determining 
just and reasonable rates, Mr. Wimbish said he believed 
if that were done it would result soon in a definite return 
on capital and that that would be open to all his objec- 
tions to a government guaranty. 

“Is not the rate for money fluctuating and if that is 
taken as a basis for fixing rates would not we have fluctu- 
ating rates?” asked Representative Barkley. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wimbish. 

Mr. Wimbish said he was in doubt as to whether the 
Commission should have the right to fix minimum as well 
as maximum rates. He said that giving the Commission 
that power, however, might solve the long-and-short-haul 
problem. 

Plumb Plan Presented 

The railroad brotherhoods had their inning on the rail- 
road problem, August 6, when the so-called Plumb plan 
of government ownership of railroads was presented to 
the House committee. 

Socialization or nationalization of all industries, the use 
of the strike to enforce the demands of labor as to legis- 
lation, what is behind the high cost of living, and various 
other questions were discussed at the hearing, which was 
attended by a large number of persons. 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and president of the Plumb Plan 
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League, was the first witness. He was followed by Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
and then Glenn E. Plumb presented his statement. 

Chairman Esch called the attention of Mr. Stone to 
the statement given out by the four brotherhoods to the 
effect that the railroad employees were in no mood to 
brook the return of the railroads to their owners. 

“What was the purpose and intent of that declaration?” 
asked Chairman Esch. 

“The purpose and intent of that was that we are bit- 
terly opposed to returning the roads to their former con- 
trol,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“This committee is giving full consideration to every 
plan and is going to give you the same consideration,” 
said Chairman Esch. “Should the committee not indorse 
the so-called Plumb plan, what would be the action of 
your organizations?” 

Mr. Stone said the plan would be to create enough public 
sentiment so that the House and the Senate would adopt 
the plan. 

“How?” asked Chairman Esch. 

“By every means at our command,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“Would you seek to develop it through a strike?” 

Mr. Stone said “no,” but added that he was speaking 
for the particular organization that he represents. 

“We have made no threats of strike,” he said referring 
to the brotherhoods’ statement to the President that 
either the cost of living must be reduced or wages must 
be increased. 

Chairman Esch said he wished to state his knowledge 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and that its 
policy had been one of conservatism. He did not believe 
it would be consistent with the past policy of the organ- 
ization to resort to the strike to develop support for the 
Plumb plan. 

Mr. Stone said he did not think any organization was 
going to strike .n the interests of the Plumb plan. 

“I think some are going to strike if there is no re- 
duction in the cost of living or an increase in wages,” 
he said. 


Mr. Stone added that the brotherhoods objected to the 
plan advocated by the Director-General for the creation 
of a wage adjustment board. He said the temper of the 
people was such that strikes might be expected—they 


could not live on the present wages. He said if the cost 
of living was reduced that that would solve the problem 
of industrial unrest. 

“Have you any suggestion to give to Congress to reduce 
the cost of living?” asked Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Stone said the brotherhoods had no concrete plan 
worked out at this time; that they were waiting to see 
what was done by Congress. 

“I don’t wish to appear egotistical,” he said. “But if 
no one else can solve it, labor can.” 

Chairman Esch asked again for a concrete suggestion 
as to what Congress could do to reduce the cost of living. 

“T think we might be able to offer many suggestions,” 
Mr. Stone replied. “It might be that before we got 
through we might advocate the firing squad for certain 
people.” 

Chairman Esch referred again to the statement that 
labor would brook no delay and pointed out that it had 
no definite plan to suggest to Congress. 

“Congress should have known this was coming,” replied 
Mr. Stone. “The ordinary workingman knew it months 
ago. It impressed me very much. Yet Congress was go- 
ing to take a vacation. It reminded me of Nero fiddling 
while Rome burned.” 

“This committee was not going to recess,” said Chair- 
man Esch. “We want to solve this problem.” 

“We want you to solve it,” replied Mr. Stone, adding 
that if it takes a bushel full of dollars for a laboring man 
to live thirty days, the laboring man has got to have the 
bushel full of dollars. He referred to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

“That was caused by the war,” said Chairman Esch. 

“I don’t agree with that,” replied Mr. Stone. “It is due 
to the men who profiteer and give that (reduced pur- 
chasing power of dollar) as the reason.” 

Mr. Stone said that in Cleveland carloads of fruits and 
vegetables that have never been put on the market are 
hauled daily to the dumps. 
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Mr. Esch said that was a case for the city of Cleveland 
or the state of Ohio to deal with. 

“We have been saying that for months—yet nobody 
has done anything,” replied Mr. Stone. 

Representative Doremus of Michigan asked what Con- 
gress could do with that situation. 

“I have no desire to be sarcastic,” said Mr. Stone, 
“But if the nation can take my boy and send him to 
war three thousand miles away, certainly it has some 
power to fix the prices of commodities.” 

“That was an exercise of war power,” said Mr. Doremus, 

“This is industrial war—it isn’t anything else,” said 
Mr. Stone, adding that Congress had power to deal with 
the situation. 

Representative Winslow referred to that part of Mr. 
Stone’s prepared statement to the effect that capital had 
taken all the profits and said that statement was a “little 
sweeping.” 

“Labor always suffers when capital doesn’t make its 
money,” replied Mr. Stone. “When you come down to the 


. hard facts it is the spirit of selfishness that rules the 


world.” 

“I don’t like to let it go by that capital profits all the 
time and that labor suffers all the time,” said Mr. Wins- 
low. “That is not quite true.” 

Mr. Stone replied that when it is considered that cap- 
ital is nothing more than stored up labor, it is a question 
whether capital is entitled to any return at all. 

In reply to another question by Mr. Winslow, Mr. Stone 
said there was no spirit of threat in the demands made 
by the brotherhoods. 

Representative Winslow referred to the Pilgrims “dig- 
ging out” when things didn’t suit them in England. 

“There is no place for us to dig out,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“I grant you that,” replied Mr. Winslow, smiling. 

Mr. Winslow asked what Congress could have done that 
it did not do. 

Mr. Stone parried in making a reply, saying he did not 
want to criticize or antagonize Congress. 

“It would help us,’ replied Mr. Winslow. 
in a friendly way what we might have done.” 

“Congress could have seen this coming months ago,” 
replied Mr. Stone. “Congress was so busy playing poli- 
tics that it has had no time to pay attention to the needs 
of the people.” 

“Well, assuming we are boneheads, what should we 
have done?” pursued Mr. Winslow, 

Mr. Stone replied that he was not going to say that 
the congressmen were boneheads. 

“None of us is going to say that, but maybe it’s so,” 
replied Mr. Winslow, still asking for an answer as to 
what Congress should have done. 

“It seems to me Congress could have stopped this wave 
of profiteering,” said Mr. Stone. 

“That’s all right—but what could we have done?” 

“You should have taken steps immediately.” 

“What steps?” 

“IT am not a lawyer,’ replied Mr. Stone. 
engineer.” 

Mr. Stone said labor would be able to formulate a con- 
structive plan after waiting to see what Congress would 
do. 

Representative Winslow pressed the witness for a con- 
crete suggestion as to what Congress should do. 

“They should formulate some plan,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“Whether they can think of it or not?” asked Mr. 
Winslaw. “I don’t know where Congress does get off. 
We get no help from you.” 

“We are going to help,” replied Mr. Stone. 


Representative Winnslow said the fact was that Mr. 
Stone did not “come over” with a suggestion as to what 
should be done. 

Mr. Stone said if there were not laws to meet the situ- 
ation Congress should pass laws. 

“Congress takes the position there are sufficient laws,” 
replied Mr. Winslow. “Shall we discuss that? I don’t 
thing it is germane to the question at issue, but it would 
be a pleasant thing to discuss that.” 

Mr. Stone did not press for a discussion on that point. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana asked Mr. Stone 
whether he favored government ownership of the coal 
mines along the lines, as provided in the Plumb plan for 
control of the railroads. 
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Mr. Stone replied that a nation-wide propaganda was 
going on to the effect that the Plumb plan was the fore- 
runner of a scheme to take control of all industries, but 
that the brotherhoods were simply concerned with the 
railroads. He said the price of coal should be regulated. 
As to taking the mines over, he said that was a question 
to be settled in the future. He said the time was coming 
when the price of coal would be regulated. 

In reply to a reference by Representative Rayburn to 
a statement attributed to one of the labor leaders that 
the railroads would be stopped unless the demands of 
labor were met, Mr. Stone said that if anyone had said 
that, it was the sheerest kind of nonsense, because the 
railroads would be kept in operation, even if the govern- 
had to do it. 

“Do you realize the Plumb plan goes much farther than 
government ownership?” asked Representative Rayburn. 

“It is better than government ownership,” replied Mr. 
Stone. 

Representative Denison asked whether, if the coal min- 
ers should demand an increase in wages and ask the gov- 
ernment to take over the coal mines, Congress should 
accede to that demand. 

“It would depend on the plan,” replied Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone added that railroads were getting coal for 
from $2.10 to $2.40 a ton and that the laboring man paid 
from $7 to $8 for the same coal. Questions by members 
of the committee brought out that coal delivered to the 
consumer must bear certain charges of transportation and 
service, but Mr. Stone was inclined to hold that there 
was profiteering in coal. 

In reply to questions by committee members as to 
whether socialization or nationalization of practically all 
industries might not follow if Congress adopted the Plumb 
plan, Mr. Stone said if the plan were adopted no doubt 
it would have a strong influence along that line. 

“Would you think it wise to begin a policy that would 
result in the taking over of all industries?” asked repre- 
sentative Denison. 

“T wouldn’t say that,” replied Mr. Stone. “But I think 
the time has come for the government to take over the 
rajlroads.” 

Mr. Stone added that he believed if the roads were 
turned back to their owners many of the roads would be 
in the hands of receivers within thirty days and panic 
would result, because of the way things had been “scram- 
bled” under federal control. He said the Plumb plan as 
presented in the Sims bill was the only constructive piece 
of legislation that had been presented. He said if the 
plans of “capital” were adotped the government would 
be subsidizing the railroads and that Congress already had 
appropriaeed money to guarantee the return to the owners 
of the roads under federal control. 

Mr. Stone did not agree with a remark by Representa- 
tive Denison to the effect that if the railroads were to 
be operated on the Plumb plan all public utilities might 
as well be operated on the same basis. He said the only 
difference between the railroads and the other utilities 
was that more employees were engaged in the one busi- 
ness of railroading. Mr. Stone said he wouldn’t go that 
far, though he believed the time was coming when the 
government would not permit any set of men to control 
industries vital to the needs of the people. 

Mr. Stone said he did not claim that the solution of 
the railroad problem through the adoption of the Plumb 
plan would solve the cost-of-living problem faced by the 
country. He said he believed it would help. 

“We want to solve this problem in the interests of all 
the people,” said Mr. Denison. 

“We will present a solution,” said Mr. Stone, but he 
did not explain just what he meant by that. 

Representative Montague asked whether wages would 
be increased under the Plumb plan. Mr. Stone said there 
would be no increase unless the employees showed a 
profit in the operation of the roads. 

“Suppose there is no profit?” 

“We know we can show a profit if we are ever given 
a chance to make a practical demonstration,’ Mr. Stone 
replied. 

“Profit at the prevailing rates?” asked Mr. Montague. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“What is the high cost of living attributable to, 
chiefly?” asked Mr. Montague. 
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“The system of profiteering,” replied Mr. Stone. 

“Do you know of anybody—except the soldiers who went 
to France—that didn’t try to make all they could out 
of the war?” asked Mr. Montague. 

“No, I don’t know of anybody,” replied Mr. Stone. 

The questions drifted again to the cost of living, and 
Mr. Stone said: 

“I want to say one thing to you. Unless Congress or 
somebody finds a solution in the next few months you 
are going to see the worst time you ever saw in this 
country. People are not going to fold their hands while 
starving. They are going to die fighting.” 

Representative Merritt said the present situation was 
the result of the war. 

“But people have got to live,” said Mr. Stone. 

In reply to Representative Barkley, Mr. Stone said the 
brotherhoods were working on their railroad plan before 
the roads were taken over by the government. 

“Do you look for a reduction in rates?” asked Repre- 
sentative Montague. 

“Eventually, under our plan,’ replied Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Morrison followed Mr. Stone on the witness stand. 

“Do you believe in the socialization of the railroads 
through public opinion as expressed through Congress?” 
asked Chairman Esch. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Morrison. 

“What methods do you think are proper to bring that 
about?” asked Mr. Eseh. 

Mr. Morrison said the use of every method to convince 
Congress in a peaceful way to adopt the plan. He said 
the American Federation of Laboor was non-partisan. In 
reply to further questions by Mr. Esch, Mr. Morrison 
said efforts would be made to get the political parties 
to put a plan in their platforms in favor of the plan 
unless Congress acted before the next campaign. 

“And in that way submit it to a national referendum?” 
asked Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Morrison said he did not know what Mr. Esch meant 
by that, but, after further questioning, said that was 
correct. He said the method would be to carry on a 
campaign to influence the representatives in Congress. 

“You do not contemplate resorting to violence?” asked 
Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Morrison said the American Federation of Labor 
believed in collective bargaining and the settlement of 
questions between the employer and employee by one 
getting on one side and the other on the other side of 
the table. He said the steel trust was holding out against 
labor, but that he believed labor was going to “organize” 
the steel trust and get an eight-hour day. 

He said it was just such acts as those of the steel 
trust that had brought things to the danger point. 

Representative Denison asked Mr. Morrison whether 
he believed the Plumb plan should be applied to the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Morrison said he was not authorized to make a 
statement in regard to that. He said he believed that 
if the Plumb plan works there was no question but that 
it might be extended to other quasi-public industries. 
He said the position of the American Federation of Labor 
was to leave such questions to the people in the indus- 
tries themselves—“they know best what they want.” He 
said the federation had gone on record as favoring gov- 
ernment ownership of the wire systems and water power. 


Stone’s Formal Statement 


Mr. Stone said in his formal statement: 

“At the request of these organizations the Sims bill 
is now before you. I speak as the voice of these two 
million men, delegated by them to announce to this com- 
mittee and to the people of this country that they are 
supporting this measure with all the strength and all the 
unity of purpose that can move so large a body of citizens. 

“Joined with us and represented by Mr. Morrison, is 
the American Federation of Labor, adding three million 
and a half men to that body of railway employees who 
instituted this movement. 

* “In the industrial development of this country great 
organizations of capital first appeared as employers. In- 
dividual workers, following the example set by capital, 
organized as employees. Their purpose was to secure 
better working conditions and a larger measure of return 
for their labors. The full force of capitalistic organiza- 
tions has been set against labor to hold and to keep all 
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the profits of industry. The strength of the labor unions 
has been exerted to wrest from capital some share of 
the profits for the wage-earners. 

“This has been a perpetual struggle by the workers to 
maintain a tolerable standard of existence;-.on the part 
of capital to amass greater profits. At times, both sides 
could ignore the needs of the public. But now the very 
growth of the labor organizations has brought into their 
ranks a great mass of the consumers. The large number 
of the wage-earners now constitute a large percentage of 
the people. The extension of industry has changed the 
nature of the previous struggle. 

“For whatever the worker receive in wages he must 
spend for the necessaries of life. In addition, he is al- 
ways compelled to pay to the employer an excessive 
profit on his own wages. The cost of his living is deter- 
mined by the sum he earns plus the profit he is charged 
on his own labor. And, as a group, labor is forever pre- 
vented from bettering its lot because of the profits ex- 
acted by the employer. The hope of a finer life is never 
realized. So long as consumers are forced to pay ex- 
tortionate profits on their own earnings to a third in- 
terest there is no solution of the industrial problem. 

“We find that this third interest absolutely controls 
and dominates the management of industry. It fixes 
wages and controls working conditions. It fixes the 
prices of commodities without regard to the needs of 
society, or the necessities of producers and consumers. 
We have a democratic form of government, but an auto- 
cratic control of industry. 

“We exist under government, but by industry we live. 
Under such a system the majority of a democracy can, 
through their government, enjoy only such rights and privi- 
leges as an autocracy in industry permits them to receive. 
This country was peopled by a race who sought within 
its boundaries religious freedom. It was established by 
their descendants through revolution as a land of political 
freedom. We now demand that it become the home of 
industrial freedom. 

“This can only be accomplished by extending to indus- 
try the same right of individual freedom recognized by 
the founders of our government in establising this democ- 
racy. The need of mankind for the products of industry 
must be accepted as the basic interest in all industry. 
The right of the worker who supplies that need demands 
like acceptance. This can only be achieved by permit- 
ting producers and consumers to share in control of the 
management of their means of existence. The machinery 
for attaining this result, we believe, is embodied in the 
plan outlined in the Sims bill. 

“Our belief in the efficacy of this plan is profound. 
We embrace this plan with all the ardor of those who 
sought political freedom. In this plan we raise the ban- 
ner of democracy in control of industry, we advance to 
a new crusade with the faith of the Pilgrims, with the 
convictions of the farmers of the constitution and with 
the hope of America for economic independence.” 

Mr. Morrison’s statement was as follows: 

“T am here representing the American Federation of 
Labor to testify that it stands behind labor’s plan for 
the reorganization of the railways. At the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City on 


June 17, 1919, the following resolution was considered: 
t 

Resolution No. 180—By Delegates A. O. Wharton, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; John J. Hynes, Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; J. W. Kline, In- 
ternational Blacksmiths and Helpers; Louis Weyand, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers; S. E. Heberling, Switch- 
men’s Union; Martin F. Ryan, A. E. Barker, United Brother- 


hood Maintenance of Way and Railroad Shop Laborers; J. J. 
Forrester, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; E. J. Manion. 

Whereas, There is now pending before the American people 
and their representatives in Congress the political solution of 
the railway problem; and 


Whereas, Every human and industrial activity, the life of 
every community, and the happiness and the prosperity of 
— citizen are dependent upon the solution of this problem; 
an 

Whereas, It is demanded by the private owners of these 
properties as the condition on which they will resume the con- 
trol and operation thereof, that the people of America guar- 
antee them privileges which they have not heretofore enjoyed, 
to wit, the right to earn a guaranteed return of the property 
investment account of the railway companies; and 

Whereas, Such a guarantee would make valid as a direct 
obligation of the people of the United States all fictitious se- 
curities, stock dividends and discounted bonds issued by the 
railroads without consideration and representing no service 
to the American people; and 
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Whereas, In order to make good such guarantee, rates must 
be raised far in excess of the level now fixed, or, in default 
of such increase in rates, wages must be reduced far below 
the level now fixed, or both; and 

Whereas, There has been presented to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and will shortly be introduced in Con- 
gress the plan for a reorganization. of this industry originating 
with the railway employees; and 

Whereas, Labor’s plan so presented for immediate public 
ownership of these properties, the protection of every honest 
dollar actually invested, and the assurance of an adequate re- 
turn on such investment without any increase in rates; and 

Whereas, Labor’s plan provides for joint control of the in- 
dustry through a Board of Directors representing equally the 
Wage earner, management, and the public; and 

Whereas, Said plan guarantees to the public the protection 
of its interests in procuring ultimately service at cost, and at 
the same time secure to the wage earner a fair share of the 
profits produced by his skill, efficiency and economy; and 

Whereas, Labor’s plan provides for the full protection of 
all the rights and privileges of the wage earners as a class 
without invading the rights of any other classes of society, 
and at the same’ time throws wide the golden gate of op- 
portunity for the full development of the powers of initiative, 
inherent to every individual; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this Thirty-ninth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that we hereby approve, endorse and 
adopt the plan for the reorganization of the railway industry, 
presented to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on behalf of -the Railroad Employees represented by the fol- 
lowing organizations: International Association of Machinists; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America; International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Switchmen’s Union of 
North America; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and Enginemen; Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Alliance; Order Railroad Conductors; Order 
Railroad Telegraphers; United Brotherhood Maintenance of 
Way and Railroad Shop Laborers; International Brotherhood 
Boilermakers; Iron Shipbuilders and’ Helpers of America; by 
A. B. Garretson, Grand Chief of the Order Railroad Conductors 
and Glenn E. Plumb, their counsel; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to use every 
a ge ing endeavor to promote the enactment of this plan 
into law. 


























































“The resolutions committee submitted the following re- 
port on the above, which was unanimously adopted: 


“With reference to the subject matter contained in the 
executive council’s report and in the above resolution, your 
committee, in submitting a declaration in favor of ownership 
or control of railroads by the United States government, rec- 
ommends that inasmuch as the details connected with the 
Same are at present in a formative stage, the subject be re- 
ferred to the executive council with instructions to cooperate 
with the organizations representing the railroad employees. 


“President Samuel Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Plumb Plan League organized among the rank and file 
of the fourteen railway national and international organ- 
izations and generally among the organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, to carry to the 
public and to Congress the principles of the plan now 
embodied in the Sims bill, which has been indorsed by 
the chief executives of the fourteen railway organizations. 

“In all discussions of this question it would be well 
to bear in mind that quasi-public corporations are created 
for service and not for profit. A long line of decisions, 
from the Supreme Court of the United States down, have 
invariably held that the fundamental purpose of these 
corporations is to serve the public and that they are only 
entitled to a fair remuneration. 


“Hardly anyone will deny that under private manage- 
ment the railroads have been financial footballs and that 
they have been directed by interests whose wreckage of 
numerous railroad systems is common knowledge. This 
wreckage has been accompanied by a debauching of leg- 
islatures and other poltical activity that tested demo- 
crat institutions. 

“The times call for new arrangements in the manage- 
ment of properties that are only made possible by the 
public’s consent. : 

“The passage of the Sims bill will re-establish the 
theory that railroads should be operated for public serv- 
ice rather than for private profit. 

“Aside from the application of democracy in these 
properties, and their handling by practical railroad men, 
the Sims bill will squeeze all fictitious value out of these 
properties. This will affect living costs and reduce charges 
the public must now meet, for then it will no longer be 
necessary to compel the railroads to earn dividends on 
millions of dollars of watered stock.” 

Mr. Plumb spoke as follows: 

“Twenty-two million citizens out of patriotism contrib- 
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uted,” he said, “not only from past savings, but frequently 
py mortgaging their future earnings, twenty billion dol- 
lars to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

“Qn this contribution they are assured a return of only 
3% to 4% per cent. If they now see the government 
of that country which they love guaranteeing 6 per cent 
returns on $20,000,000,000 of railroad securities, of which 
at least half is fictitious, if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s figures on five small roads are to be taken as 
characteristic of the entire industry, representing no serv- 
ice to the public, thereby depreciating their securities, 
for which they paid par value, by 50 per cent, can you 
expect them to maintain that patriotic belief in their 
country which moved them to such sacrifice in time of 
its need? 

“These wage-earners, as bondholders, together with the 
other individuals in the community who have subscribed 
to the Liberty loans, are closely scrutinizing the course 
of events in Congress on railroad matters with an in- 
telligence equal to that of the banking interests. We are 
deluged with inquiries in regard to this matter. 

“Put yourself in the place of a man owning $2,000 
worth of war bonds which he purchased at par. He notes 
that there are pending before Congress many propositions 
whereby the public is asked to guarantee, either in rates 
or returns, an interest of not less than six per cent upon 
$20,000,000,000 of outstanding railway securities, which 
now have a market value not exceeding $13,000,000,000. 
He hears it claimed by those urging this guaranty that 
a return of not less than six per cent will place these 
securities at par and provide a market where many seek- 
ing investments can be induced to serve the public in 
return for the further issuance of such securities. Such 
a guaranty will mean an advance in value of from $13,000,- 
000,000, their present value, to $20,000,000,000, their par 
value. 

“Would you not ask yourself what effect this would 
have upon the bonds which you held, on which the same 
government had guaranteed only 3% to 4% per cent? 
Would you not believe that such action merely trans- 
ferred from the market value of war bonds to the market 
value of railroad securities, six or seven billion dollars? 
Would you not believe that your government bonds, if 
the desire of the railroads and the financiers was fulfilled, 
would be quoted at the average of present railway securi- 
ties, while the railway securities would be quoted at the 
present market value of government bonds? 

“This committee may suggest a satisfactory answer to 
the question of these Liberty bond holders, but it must 
be an answer that will be satisfactory to millions of 
widows and orphans, to every life insurance company, 
savings bank and trust company, and to every holder of 
these bonds who has paid for them at par and who will 
not witness their fallen values with any sense of satis- 
faction or with any feeling that his sacrifice has been 
entirely justified for the preservation of the government 
that could work such iniquity. His sense of injury will 
also be deepened when he realizes that the securities to 
which his value has been transferred do not in every case, 
in fact, admittedly in many cases, represent an equivalent 
sacrifice by the one to whom they were initially issued. 

“The representatives of railway securities, the railway 
security holders, and the United States Chamber of Com- 
Merce appearing before you have ascertained that they 
speak for half of the citizens of the United States as 
being interested in the value in maintaining the credit 
of railway securities. By what basis they reach this con- 
clusion I cannot tell. But they assert that savings banks, 
trust companies and life insurance companies have large 
Investments in railway securities, that every depositor 
i such a bank, every holder of a life insurance policy, 
and everyone in any way affected by the net assets of 
Such institutions are represented by them. 

“If fifty million people are indirectly affected by the 
Market value of 20 billions of railway securities held 
by two hundred thousand individuals, how many people 
are affected by the market value of 20 billions of govern- 
ment bonds held by twenty-two million individual sub- 
fcribers? And to what extent are the holders of life in- 
Surance policies and depositors in savings banks inter- 
ested in seeing that the assets of those institutions are 
hot damaged by shrinkage in the market of government 
bonds which they hold? 
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“Never before have so many individuals united in single 
presentation, and if the value of a labor investment be 
calculated by the return which it receives in the same man- 
ner in which a capital investment is determined, then 
that labor investment measured financially approximates 
a value of fifty billion dollars. In addition to that at least 
three million citizens appear here as capitalists owning 
a large proportion of the national debt and seek to have 
their interests as such owners likewise considered and 
justly protected. Never before have so many capitalists 
appeared before Congress to assert their interests in any 
capitalistic venture.” 

Referring to labor’s plan for public ownership, Mr. 
Plumb said: 

“This vast army of producers for whom I appear are 
not divided. They present no conflicting plans, no diverse 
theories for the solution of this problem, but appear be- 
fore you a united force profoundly convinced of the 
economic soundness of the principles upon which their 
plan is built, imbued with the crusaders’ spirit to support 
the principles upon which their faith is founded. 

“The progress of recent events has brought us face to 
face with a crisis of tremendous importance. The con- 
stantly rising cost of commodities to the consumer has 
far outstripped the purchasing power of the consumer’s 
wage. This difference between earning power and spend- 
ing power of the-great mass of the workers has com- 
pelled a corresponding lowering of the standard of ex- 
istence. This is an influence entirely hostile to the in- 
terests of humanity, and to be resisted by all the powers 
of mankind. 

“Such resistance is inevitable. Human nature cannot 
do otherwise than oppose the universal lowering of the 
standard of living. To avoid the deprivations which loss 
of purchasing power necessarily inflicts, the first natural 
reaction is the demand for increased purchasing power 
through demanded raises in wages, yet, this demand is 
acknowledged to be futile, because such increase in cost 
of production is immediately more than reflected in the 
increased cost of commodities. 


“In answer to this first reaction, demand for increased 
wages, we now find a hundred thousand railway em- 
ployees refusing longer to render their services for these 
constantly diminishing returns. This manifestation of 
revolt is but symptomatic of the entire industrial situa- 
tion. It is not unrest that confronts us, it is revolt be- 
cause of industrial conditions no longer to be borne. 

“The plan which labor presents has been prepared 
after a most careful study of the economic situation ex- 
isting, the causes of the present evils, and the proper 
correctives to be applied. The faulty system may be im- 
proved by regulation,’ but regulation of a system long un- 
principled merely delays its ultimate collapse. It is not 
constructive. It lays no foundation for solid progress. It 
palliates; but does not cure. 

“We already number in the supporters of labor’s plan 
approximately six million adult producers—about one- 
sixth of the productive man power of the United States. 
Perhaps the same proportion of the political power of the 
nation, and a financial power which few comprehend. 
Those employed on the railways alone, represented in this 
movement, receive as their annual compensation for the 
investment of their life and labor upward of two and a 
half billion dollars a year—two and a half times the 
amount of compensation paid for the use of the money 
invested in railways. 


“It is claimed by those who represent the financial in- 
terests before this committee that they have investments 
of approximately twenty billion dollars in this industry. 
Unless they receive a return of a billion dollars a year, 
how shall this investment of money be compared with 
that investment of life and labor that receives a return 
of two and a half billion dollars a year? By what stand- 
ard can they be compared which gives to the investment 
of lives a value less than that allotted to the investment 
of dollars? By what reason can the interest of things 
exceed in value the interest of human beings? He who 
speaks of the interests of property as consisting of rights 
which the property possesses disassociated from the 
human right of ownership, reasons falsely. Our govern- 
ment, founded upon our constitution, deals with individ- 
uals, not with things. It is not with the interest of cap- 
ital with which we have to do, but with the human inter- 
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ests involved in the ownership of capital by human beings. 

“All citizens are consumers. Most citizens are pro- 
ducers. Those who consume and do not produce are 
either beggars or capitalists. Many who produce are also 
capitalists. I have already shown that 1,700,000 of the 
Wage-earners on the railroads, producers, are capitalists 
in that they hold government securities. Many of those 
who hold investments in the railroads also serve the in- 
dustry in some capacity. It is said that many of the 
organized employees on the Pennsylvania system also 
hold stock in that system. Many official employees on all 
railroads are the owners of railroad securities. So that 
these three interests are commingled in the great body 
of citizens. Likewise all producers are consumers; and 
again all consumers are producers, except those who live 
by charity or those who live on interest alone. All of 
organized labor are consumers, and it is the failure of 
producers in industry to recognize their interest as con- 
sumers that has made the efforts of organized labor in- 
effectual in securing for its membership a greater share 
of the profits of the industries in which they are em- 
ployed. Let me illustrate: 

“Suppose that the shoemakers were the first producers 
to organize industrially, so that all men who were en- 
gaged in the production of shoes as wage-earners organ- 
ized and demanded a larger share of the profits of that 
industry by an increase in their wage. Assume that the 
employers for whom they worked granted this increase, 
and immediately added this increased cost of production 
to the price of shoes, together with a. profit on that in- 
crease. The consuming public, all who bought shoes, 
would pay this added cost, together with a profit to the 
manufacturer, and the wage-earners would receive an in- 
creased wage. This would be an excellent thing for the 
shoemakers. The success of their organization would 
the next day induce the garment workers to perfect a like 
organization, and increase their wages accordingly, lay- 
ing a further burden upon the public, in which burden the 
shoemakers would begin to bear a share. The success of 
those employed in these two industries would immediately 
induce the packing house employees to perfect a like or- 
ganization, and receive like benefits. The benefits the 
public would pay—in the paying of which shoemakers and 
garment workers would share. The circle of all social- 
ized industries being completed, those employed in those 
industries now find that every advantage which they have 
received, but also a profit on that advantage to the own- 
ers of the capital employed in production. 

“This cycle being completed, the owners of the capital 
alone have benefited. Wages have been increased, but 
all commodities which the -wage-earners must purchase 
have been more than correspondingly increased in price 
by the profit demanded by the owner of capital upon the 
increased cost of production. Under such a system earn- 
ing power can never overtake spending necessity. But 
the necessity of purchase always outstrips the power 
of buying exactly by the profit demanded on the increased 
purchasing power, and to the extent of the profit com- 
pounded by each intermediate handling and transporta- 
tion of the commodity. This constantly growing differ- 
ence between necessity for buying and ability to pay 
must be compensated by a lowering of the level of ex- 
istence. In no other way can the sheet be balanced, and 
mankind not only here, but the world over, refuses to 
accept that balance sheet. 


“Organized labor now realizes that further advances 
in wages at the expense of a cost of living exceeding 
that of values are wholly futile. Equally, organized labor 
realizes that to correct this vicious system the interests 
of both producers and consumers must be protected; that 
the great increase in the productive power of human 
effort should be reflected equally in increased earning 
power of those who produce and the decreased cost of 
the commodity, so reduced. 


“In order to affect the price of all commodities by 
advances in wages to those who produce, then, it would 
be necessary to complete the entire cycle of industrial 
production. An advance to the shoemakers is reflected 
only in the advanced price of shoes. It does not affect 
any other commodity. 

“But with transportation the situation is quite other- 
wise. The cost in transportation is reflected in the price 
of all commodities, whether transported or not. The con- 
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sumer pays the freight on everything that he consumes, 
although it may be produced next door, and may never 
have passed over any line of transportation. Heretofore 
railroad rates have not been advanced universally. A 
commodity rate is advanced here, a classification rate 
advanced there, and only those commodities affected by 
such local advances reflect the increased cost in their 
price. But with the coming of the war a 15 per cent 
advance was allowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, covering all rates and all commodities, and re. 
flected the next day in the purchase price of everything 
by which we live. Later the Director-General again ad- 
vanced these rates 25 per cent. This advance was again 
immediately reflected in the price of commodities, and 
the cost of living. The wages earned by those who pro- 
duce constitutes the great bulk of the purchasing fund 
of this nation. When the price of all commodities is ad- 
vanced due to an increased cost of transportation and 
the wage fund is not correspondingly increased; the dif- 
ference is exactly reflected by a restriction in the amount 
of commodities consumed. This soon reacts on the pro- 
ducing agencies. They provide a restricted output to 
correspond with the restricted demand. This, again, re. 
stricts the wage or purchasing fund, and the cycle of 
restriction endlessly repeats itself, until we find produc- 
tion stifled, industry in stagnation, unemployment and 
inevitable political and social revolution. 

“Reverse this vicious system. Reduce rates. The costs 
of all commodities are then reduced accordingly. The 
purchasing power of the wage fund is then correspond- 
ingly expanded. A greater volume of commodities is 
consumed. The demand on industry is increased. There 
follows a wider field of employment, which, in turn, in- 
creases the wage or purchasing fund of the community. 
This must inevitably follow, unless the savings of the 
cost of transportation, instead of being reflected in the 
price of commodities, are appropriated to swell the volume 
of profits of those who control capital. Insure the savings 
effected by a reduction in rates to the consumer, and you 
will have turned the tide that now threatens to over- 
whelm us. 


“Can this be done without depriving the owners of 
capital of any of their lawful or vested rights? As ap- 
plied to railroads, this can easily be done. For the prop- 
erty rights which exist in railroads are based entirely on 
grants which the public made to the holders of such 
privileges. Only that which has been granted becomes 
a private interest; that which was not granted remains 
a public interest.” 


Mr. Stone, in discussing wages, said the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had promised a 25 per cent increase in wages, 
but that it had no money with which to pay increases. 
This statement was called to the attention of Mr. Hines 
later in the day and he said he could not imagine on what 
ground Mr. Stone had made such a declaration, unless it 
was that he had reference to the recommendation of the 
three labor members of the wage adjustment board of the 
Railroad Administration. He said those three recom- 
mended an increase of 25 per cent in the wages of the 
shopmen. The other members of the board had opposed 
an increase, he said, but no action had been taken on the 
report of the board. 


Congressmen Show Resentment 


A tense situation prevailed at the afternoon session of 
the committee, August 6, when Representative Webster, 
of Spokane, Wash., told Mr. Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, that he would not be 
coerced by organized labor into voting against what his 
conscience dictated. Mr. Morrison’s voice rose to a high 
pitch when he almost shouted that organized labor did 
not want congressmen that ¢ould be coerced, but that 
neither did it want autocratic employers who force em- 
ployees to work long hours under poor conditions and at 
poor wages. 

“It has been blunfly stated to this committee by Mr. 
Stone,” said Representative Webster, “that the laboring 
people are looking to Congress to meet this situation and 
that it is not going to tolerate these conditions much 
longer, and that if Congress does not meet their request 
with respect to the Plumb plan an effort is going to be 
made to elect congressmen who will support it. 

“I want to state my position just as frankly. I am 
willing to sit here day and night in an effort to reach 4 
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solution of this problem with your organization, but I 
want it distinctly understood that I will not be dominated 
py any threat of organized labor.” 


Mr. Morrison took the position that Mr. Webster had 
misconstrued the attitude of Mr. Stone and himself; that 
in referring to the election of congressmen favorable to 
their plan, they meant only doing what everybody else 
does—vote for the candidate that is friendly to them. 

“J am not challenging that right,” said Mr. Webster, 
“but I am challenging any interference with my right to 
yote a3 I see fit.” 

“I am sorry the idea of threats has been injected here,” 
replied Mr. Morrison, “either as to strikes or the decapita- 
tion of congressmen. But the fact is that there is great 
unrest. Great bodies of men already are striking—some 
of them against the wishes of their officials. There comes 
a time when the burden becomes too heavy and when that 
time comes you may expect a revolution to the extent of 
striking.” 

In reply to questions by Representative Barkley as to 
whether the government, in view of statements that under 
pressure of war the government had a rather hard time 
in selling twenty million dollars’ worth of bonds, could 
finance the purchasing of the railroads as provided in the 
Plumb plan, Mr. Morrison said he did not believe there 
would be any trouble along that line. He said having 
the employees of the railroads in a contented state of 
mind would mean much to everybody in the country and 
that there would be no difficulty in getting people to buy 
the bonds that would be issued to pay for the railroads. 

Representative Winslow asked Mr. Morrison whether 
labor—including railroad labor—had at any time been so 
well fed, so well housed, so well clothed and so well 
entertained and with as much money in savings as today. 
He asked for a direct answer. 


Mr. Morrison entered into a discussion of what condi- 
tions were in 1914 and then the conditions of the war and 
said the taking of 4,000,000 men into the army had re- 
sulted in work being plentiful. In 1914, he said, wages 
purchased more than they do now. 

, “They didn’t have the money in 1914,” said Mr. Wins- 
Ow. 

Mr. Morrison said that now there was a great deal of 
unemployment. 

“Do you want me to assume that you don’t want to an- 
swer my question?” asked Mr. Winslow. 

Mr. Winslow put the questions, which he had reduced 
to writing, to Mr. Morrison again. 

Mr. Morrison did not give a direct answer, but said he 
did not believe labor was as well off as it was in 1914 
and that he had no accurate information as to savings, 
although no doubt laboring men had invested in govern- 
a bonds and thrift stamps and had denied themselves 
0 do so. 

As to getting rid of the watered stock of the railroads 
under the Plumb plan, Mr. Morrison said he would leave 
that to Congress to work out that problem. 

Mr. Winslow said many people had bought railroad 
stocks under the law of the land and he wanted to know 
whether they should suffer in the squeezing out process. 
Mr. Morrison believed such a condition should not stop 
the government from bringing about the elimination of 
watered stock. 

“Do you think the executive department has done all it 
could to reduce the cost of living?” asked Mr. Winslow. 

“If the executive department has the power to stop 
profiteering, then it has not,” replied Mr. Morrison. “All 
speculation in food products should be stopped.” 

Representative Winslow inquired about the agitation for 
beer on the part of labor and Mr. Morrison said he knew 
of no labor organization that had gone on record for 
beer. He said he had never used it himself and had got 
along very well. 

“Our slogan is to elect our friends and defeat our ene- 
mies,” said Mr. Morrison. “A campaign is to be carried 
on by us to elect more trade unionists to Congress.” 

In reply to a question by Representative Webster, Mr. 
Morrison said he recognized that it would take some time 
to put the Plumb plan in operation if the bill was passed. 
But he said his proposal was that in the meantime the 
wage workers should be protected. 

Representative Webster said both Mr. Stone and Mr. 
Morrison had conceded that the Plumb plan was not a 
Panacea for the cost of living. 
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“Do you not think it would be the part of good judg- 
ment on the part of Congress to lay the Plumb plan on 
the shelf and devote its energies to the solution. imme- 
diately of the high cost of living problem?” asked Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. Morrison believed the Plumb plan should be adopted 
as a measure for solving a part of the problem. 

“You just conceded that it would take a long time to 
put that plan in effect,” said Mr. Webster. 

“The angle is this—that no matter what may be done 
for the future, the wage worker must have relief,” replied 
Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Webster said he understood labor disapproved of 
the President’s suggestion that a wage adjustment board 
be created and that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be mandated to increase rates to meet wage 
increases fixed by the board. 

Mr. Morrison said the plan was objectionable because 
of the delay involved. 

“You don’t want relief without any investigation as to 
its justness, do you?” asked Mr. Webster. “If it is as- 
sumed that the President is bending every effort in an 
honest effort to reduce the cost of living and that both 
the House and Senate are engaged in a similar effort, do 
you think of any benefit that would accrue by a nation- 
wide strike of railroad employees?” 

Mr. Morrison said Mr. Stone had said that a strike had 
not been considered. 

Mr. Webster said he believed a plan as experimental 
and revolutionary as the Plumb plan should be submitted 
to the people to give them an opportunity to express 
themselves on it. 

Mr. Webster tried diligently to get Mr. Morrison fo say 
that organized labor would be as well satisfied with a 
plan other than the Plumb plan that would redound to 
the benefit of all, but Mr. Morrison did not answer the 
question, saying that there were hardly any railroad em- 
ployees not entitled to an increase of from 30 to 40 per 
cent in wages. 5 

Mr. Webster finally asked Mr. Morrison whether he was 
reluctant to take the position of favoring relief to all. 

“T don’t think our minds meet,” replied Mr. Morrison. 

“That is apparent,’ replied Mr. Webster. 

“We shouldn’t suffer while the solution is being worked 
out,” said Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison said the Plumb plan would reduce freight 
rates and help the people generally that way. 

Representative Sweet brought out by questions from 
Mr. Morrison that demands for increases in wages were 
made on the Director-General the first of the year. 

“Was that in the nature of a hearing?” 

Mr. Morrison said such demands were always presented 
in writing. 

“The cost of living has gone up 82 per cent,” said Rep- 
resentative Rayburn. “You want to increase wages in 
proportion to the increase in the cost of living?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Morrison. 

“Now, if we increase wages to the full 82 per cent and 
the cost of living is reduced 20 per cent, would you be 
willing to recommend a reduction of 20 per cent in wages?” 
asked Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Morrison replied that the standard of living of the 
employees would have to be taken into consideration. 


Mr. Morrison said the American Federation of Labor 
believed in carrying out its work of organization in a 
lawful, peaceful manner; that organized labor came be- 
fore the committee with no threats; that agitation for the 
election of members of Congress was not a threat; that 
organized labor was simply resorting to lawful means and 
that the fact was that if the Plumb plan were adopted it 
would reduce the possibility of a strike. 


Mr. Morrison further said that the Railroad Administra- 
tion had not given the railroad workers the wages they 
had been entitled to since 1914. He said while the cost 
of living had increased 82 per cent, the increase in wages 
had been 37% per cent. 


Members Question Plumb 


Members of the House committee questioned Mr. Plumb, 
August 7, as to that part of his bill providing that all 
values not included in the grants made in the charters of 
the corporate owners of the railroads or the laws under 
which they operate or in the grants made to individual 
owners shall be regarded as values retained by the public 
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in the public highways of the United States and not sub- 
ject to compensation. 

Mr. Plumb said the unearned increment never was con- 
veyed by the grants referred to and that the land used as 
rights of way used to be valued on the basis that it cost 
the holders originally and not what it may be claimed to 
be worth now because of adjoining land values. He took 
the same position with regard to rails, saying the cost 
value, with depreciation taken in consideration, should 
represent the amount that is to be paid the owners. He 
said increases in the price of material and labor cannot 
affect the previous values. 

Discussing section 2 of article 1 of the bill, which re- 
lates to the acquisition of the railroads by the United 
States, Mr. Plumb said he differs with those who hold 
that the United States cannot take property devoted to 
the public use without first ascertaining and providing 
compensation therefor. 

Before reading his prepared statement to the committee 
Mr. Plumb said: 

“During this week and since your honorable committee 
requested me to appear in order to present the case of 
organized labor with respect to its bill for public owner- 
ship and democracy in control of the railroads, there has 
come into the possession of the railroad brotherhoods and 
ten affiliated railway labor organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor a state of facts never spread before 
the American people or submitted to the jury of public 
opinion. These facts tend to show that the wrecking and 
looting of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
the Chicago & Alton, the Rock Island System, and the 
Frisco lines are not sporadic examples of the highway 
robbery to which the American nation has been subjected 
as to its public transportation highways. Leading directly 
from Wall Street and from the banking houses controlled 
directly by the Morgan and Rockefeller groups, these facts 
show that there has proceeded a systematized plundering 
of virtually all of the public transportation highways of 
the United States. 

“We believe that a congressional investigation will re- 
veal that not one railroad system dominating any part of 


the 254,000 miles of railroad in the United States but has 
suffered and is suffering, in degree if not to the same 
extent, from carefully deliberated manipulations of the 
sort that have wrecked and ruined the railroads I have 


mentioned. It will reveal with emphasis the truth of tne 
words recently uttered before the bankers of Missouri by 
Elihu Root: ‘Surely some provision must be made to pre- 
vent the continuance of the steady progress toward bank- 
ruptcy of the railroads which characterized the decade 
before the government took possession in 1917.’ It will 
reveal that these interests are again gathering their forces 
of private and secret control and seek, after having gained 
from Congress a sanction to rehabilitate their railroad 
properties at public expense, to begin again and follow 
through its corrupt and wicked cycle the systematized 
plundering and looting of the public and the public interest 
in the nation’s highways. 

“In view of the gravity of this situation, and in order 
that we may have the benefit of their counsel on behalf 
of the public in presenting our statement to Congress and 
to the American people, the fourteen affiliated railway 
labor organizations through ex-Congressman Keating and 
myself are summoning to Washington a National Confer- 
ence on Railroad Control. 

“On behalf of the public we are inviting to participate 
in this conference as'members of the Joint National Com- 
mittee on Railroad Control: Frank P. Walsh, formerly 
joint chairman of the National War Labor Board; Joseph 
W. Folk of Missouri; Raymond Robbins; John Lind of 
Minnesota; Edward F. Dunne of Chicago; Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis; Felix Adler; Governor Allen of Kansas; Julia C. 
Lathrop; Judge Walter Clark of North Carolina and Dean 
Herman Schneider of the University of Cincinnati. Frank 
P. Walsh, Judge Walter Clark, Edward F. Dunne, Joseph 
W. Folk and Dr. Edward W. Bemis have already accepted, 
and with others who may yet accept, will meet here with 
the representatives of organized labor on Saturday of this 
week. Every response to our invitation to participate in 
this National Conference on Democracy in Railroad Con- 
trol has been accompanied by a whole-hearted acceptance 
of the basic principle expressed in President Wilson’s 
message at the convening of this Congress, wherein he 
declares for ‘the genuine democratization of industry, 
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based upon a full recognition of the right of those who 
work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which directly affects their wel- 
fare in the part they are to play in industry,’ and for a 
‘genuine co-operation and partnership based upon real 
community of interest and participation in control.” 

“In view of this action by the affiliated labor organiza- 
tions which I represent, and on behalf of organized labor 
and the public, I will therefore ask to reserve this in- 
formation which is in our possession until it can be prop- 
erly prepared and submitted to the jury of Congress and 
of public opinion.” 


IDEAS OF A. H. SMITH 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Return of the railroads corporate control at an early 
date, continuance of present rates until changed and ad- 
justed to meet largely increased charges, and the continu- 
ance of the guaranteed standard return until the rate 
readjustment is accomplished are among the things ad- 
vocated by A. H. Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, in a letter to Senator Calder, of New York. 
The letter follows: 

“When I resigned as regional director of the United 
States Railroad Administration certain newspapers asked 
for a statement of my impressions of government opera- 
tion of the railroads and my views of the railroad prob- 
lem generally. I have refrained from issuing such a 
statement, believing that it would be best to convey any 
ideas that I have on the subject to you and the other gen- 
tlemen who are working on the problem. ‘Therefore, if 
your mind is still open with reference to the solution of 
the railroad situation, perhaps what I have to say may 
be acceptable to you. 

“The human‘element in American railroads represents 
90 per cent of its effectiveness. The other small per- 
centage of the whole would be useless without individual 
vision, effort, and experience, Fixed responsibility really 
has seemed to be impossible under government manage- 
ment. It leads into such a maze of interests and inter- 
ferences that -the employees do not get into that state 
of mind that they do in private operation, and the state 
of mind is one of he most important parts of railroad 
operation. Destroy it and the effect is manifest all 
through the rank and file and every part of the great 
machine. 

“IT know that you realize fully that it is a business that 
must have the individual concern of the employee—the 
engineer at the throttle, the fireman beside him, the con- 
ductor, the flagman, the signalman, the section foreman, 
and on up to the officers of the company—they all must 
have a fixed responsibility. Most of the work is done 
beyond the eye of the officers, because it spreads over a 
vast territory. The man at midnight and in the storm 
must do his duty absolutely and fully, with no one to see 
him and no one to direct him. He must have an incen- 
tive—not one of mere salary, but one of pride and hope 
that he may some time be more than he is. 

“Tt has been stated that, and so far as I know never dis- 
puted, that before the war the American railroads for 
each dollar paid them rendered considerably greater and 
substantially better service than the railways of England, 
France, or Germany. The European railways, however, 
do not in any degree compare with the American railways 
in extent. They are short railways for the most part, 
with dense populations, while the American railways are 
spread over a2 vast and, in some cases, sparsely settled 
territory. 

“If we are to become what we are destined to become 
if we make no mistakes—a great commercial country, 
from a foreign as well as a domestic standpoint—we 
must have sufficient and efficient transportation. Those 
that produce it by providing the capital and labor should 
be properly rewarded. The manufacturers and the mer- 
chants and the public as a whole owe that to them. Ours 
is a country of great distances, and with that handicap we 
will not be able to compete successfully with those coun- 
tries with shorter distances unless our transportation sys- 
tem is adequate and efficient. The American railways 
require capital properly and liberally expended to furnish 
more facilities and modern equipment to offset the labor 
and other charges which have been placed upon them. 
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To my mind, it is important, therefore, that a fair return 
be allowed, so that capital will enter and provide those 
facilities that will give what the country must have. 

“Looking backward, it is a little over a year ago when 
the congestion was o acute that the people were willing 
to pay almost anything for transportation if they could 
have it, and such conditions should be avoided. These 
railroads have stood still in their expansion and develop- 
ment, broadly speaking, for a long time. Economy is 
going to come in their expansion and refinement, and econ- 
omy in rates will result, not from radically cutting wage 
costs, but by giving the’ railroads and employees a better 
machine to work with, more facilities, more yards and 
shops, and other essentials that go to make up a success- 
ful transportation instrumentality. Pre-war we had ap- 
proximately $450,000,000 of equipment standing idle. Since 
the signing of the armistice we have seen substantially 
the same condition repeated. This is a situation that is 
inevitable and the compensation to the railroad companies 
must provide for the lean years which produce such a 
condition, for the reason that it is impossible to provide 
the facilities as fast as the business demands in periods 
of abnormal traffic. 

“In the matter of the return of the railroad to the cor- 
poration. My opinion is that they should be restored at 
an early date. It will eliminate uncertainty in the state 
of mind referred to previously, and the morale will im- 
prove. The government said when the roads were taken 
over that they would be returned in as good condition as 
when they were taken. That means not only physically 
but as nearly as possible mentally, and the government 
can not afford to do other than to keep its promise. 
Perhaps a law can be written that will cover all the in- 
volved questions that exist and permit settlement with the 
restoration. But the situation is very complicated, and 
it may be that the government will find it advisable to 
appoint a commission or board to make the settlement 
after the return, in the meantime giving the benefit of 
private operation to the people—the present system of 
compensation being continued as a guaranty pending set- 
tlement—a limited time to be allowed after the return 
to effect the settlement and avoid protracted delays. This 
commission might well be made a permanent feature of 
our system of railroad regulation and should be composed 
of at least three commissioners and be charged with the 
responsibility of keeping informed with respect to the 
transportation necessities of the country generally, and 
to make representations to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to the revenues required to provide 
the necessary facilities and service and insure proper 
development of the transportation system. 


“The cases of the weak and the strong roads, so to 
speak, should be weighed out by this commission. If the 
road is so weak that it can not stand, it should have spe- 
tial treatment. If it is absolutely necessary to the needs 
and comfort of the people they should have some extra 
allowances locally or otherwise. The entire rate struc- 
ture should not be thrown out of proper position because 
of some exceptional case any more than any other busi- 
less undertaking in our country should be gauged by 
the exceptions. The question of rates, in which the public 
are most deeply concrned, because it affects the cost of 
living and the amount of business we may do, is a matter 
for study by experts. Much has already been accom- 
Dlished in this direction by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and those drafted into government service, and 
they have shaped up a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion which is available to any authority that the govern- 
Ment might designate. Rates established as a war meas- 
we and to meet the changed conditions should be con- 
tinued as presumptively reasonable. Pre-war rates should 
hot be the basis of future rate regulation. I believe that 
itis generally admitted that the intertsate commerce law 
Sought to regulate the railways on a basis of reasonable- 
hess and justice. The operation of that act, however, has 
but the burden of proof in all instances on the railroads, 
and that, it seems to me, is a fundamental violation of 
justice. As I see it, what is needed is to bring order out 
of the confusion of unrestrained or biased regulation 
and out of the confusion of conflict of regulation between 
the various authorities. 


“Briefly, the foregoing suggestions contemplate the 
Mompt return of the railroads; the continuance of the 
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present rates until changed and adjusted to meet the 
largely increased charges; the continuance of the guran- 
teed standard return until this is accomplished; the crea- 
tion of a board or commission which will act as an ad- 
ministrative board, charged: with the responsibility to 
represent the public interest in respect to the adequacy 
of facilities and service, and in addition to exercise the 
function and powers of the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission, except as to accounting, valuation, rates, 
etc. 

“It is estimated that 12 per cent of the nation’s wealth 
is invested in the country’s transportation systems. It 
is safe to say that 100 per cent of the public interest is 
involved therein. It is one of the great problems that 
we have before us. It is of prime importance that it be 
solved properly. Politics or theories have no place in its 
consideration; it is a business of manufacturing transpor- 
tation. Good machinery should be used, together with 


good brains and full effort, to the end that the country 
and the people will continue to have what they always 
have had—the best transportation in the world; the great- 
est in volume and heretofore the least in cost.” 


JOHNSTON REPLIES TO LOVETT 


The recent pamphlet by Robert S. Lovett, president 
of the Union Pacific system, on the railroad problem, has 
brought forth a reply from the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, which regards the Lovett 
discussion as an attack on the Warfield plan for the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem, though specific mention of 
that plan was not made by Mr. Lovett. 

At the request of S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
M. Forney Johnston, of advisory counsel of the associa- 
tion, made an analysis of the Lovett pamphlet, and the 
association has given out the analysis for publication. 
Mr. Johnston summarizes into three’ propositions what he 
terms the broad assertions of the Lovett pamphlet and 
makes answer as follows: 

“1. The pamphlet states that the substantial objects 
sought by the regulation of excess earnings of railroads 
is to take earnings from the stockholders of prosperous 
roads and give same to the stockholders of the weak 
roads. 

“The Association plan proposes the regulation of excess 
earnings as a necessary corollary to its primary purpose 
of providing a definite minimum rate level. It does not 
propose, involve or seek the taking of earnings from pros- 
perous roads to give the same to weak roads. So the 
paper is inaccurate in its statement in reference to an 
easily ascertainable fundamental. 

“2. The pamphlet asserts that Congress is without 
power to take the net earnings belonging to the stock- 
holders of one railroad company for the benefit of the 
stockholders of another railroad company. 

“If that means to suggest that the Association plan 
proposes any such result the statement is inaccurate. 

“If the writer means to assert that any plan for the 
regulation of the excess earnings, such as that proposed 
by the association, is unconstitutional, then his conclu- 
sion is demonstrably unsound. 


“3. The pamphlet makes studied effort to suggest that 
under any plan involving the regulation of excess earn- 
ings, a direct conflict of interest must arise between what 
it denominates ‘weak’ roads and what it calls ‘prosperous’ 
roads, and seeks to arraign all supposedly prosperous 
roads against any division of their excess earnings with 
the Government for expenditure in the public interest 
in transportation. 


“Under the proposal. of the association all railroads 
would derive their revenue from rates and not from the 
treasuries of the more prosperous railroads. There could 
be no possible conflict in interest arising out of regulation 
of earnings. The suggestion to the contrary may be 
based on the erroneous assertion of the writer of the 
pamphlet, that the weak roads propose to despoil the 
treasuries of the prosperous roads. The Association plan 
proposes no such result. If the suggestion was for the 
purpose of creating a factitious controversy where no 
basis for controversy exists and thus confust Congress in 
it consideration of this matter, the effort would seem to be 
indefensible. , 


/ 
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“The proposals for remedial legislation presented by 
the association are designed to meet two stubbon condi- 
tions which have broken down railroad credit. The first 
is the practice of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to makes rates in every instance based on the routes 
or combination of routes showing lowest competitive cost 
and to disclaim any responsibility for the result of rates 
in the aggregate. The second condition is the demon- 
strated impossibility of securing substantial lift in rate 
levels necessary to prevent destruction of less favorably 
circumstanced carriers, without some regulation of the 
excess earnings that would be received by more favorably 
circumstanced carriers who would apply the new rates, 
and which but for that impossibility they would not re- 
ceive. 

“To meet these conditions, the fundamentals of the asso- 
ciation’s proposal are: 

“1. That Congress shall deliver a peremptory man- 
date to the Commission requiring it to consider the result 
of rates in the aggregate and never to permit the rate 
structure to reach a level where the rates would produce 
a net return of less than 6 per cent on the combined rail- 
way investment; and that 

“2. Congress shall be encouraged to grant this statu- 
tory mandate and the Commission encouraged to construe 
it liberally, by setting up in the public interest a limita- 
tion upon any excessive and unnecessary earnings which 
might be realized under the, new levels by carriers with 
an earning power above the average through surrender 
of a pair portion of the excess. 

“It is proposed that this limitation be worked out by 
requiring a division with the government—and not with 
other railroads—of earnings in excess of 6 per cent, after 
allowing the the railroad earnings such excess to set 
aside adequate corporate reserves to assure its customary 
dividends, to protect its credit, and to provide against 
years of sub-normal traffic. Some of the suggested plans 
involving a limitation upon excessive earnings propose 
some form of cash distribution to the carriers with 
inadequate revenue. 

“It is proposed that the portion to be retained by the 
government be expended in the public interest in trans- 
portation, one purpose being the purchase of cars for com- 
mon use by all carriers, etc., and more directly in the 
interest of the shippers who paid it in, rather than let it 
be covered into the general treasury. 

“Judge Lovett’s pamphlet begins with the erroneous 
assumption that the proposal for excess earnings regula- 
tion is for the sole purpose of aiding ‘weak’ roads at 
the expense and out of the treasuries of the ‘strong’ or 
‘prosperous’ roads. The association’s proposal is that 
the revenue derived by ‘weak’ roads and by the ‘prosper- 
ous’ roads shall be derived from rates and not from a 
pooling and redistribution of their earnings. Earnings 
are to be restricted to the extent that they prove ex- 
cessive and unnecessary, not in order to give them to the 
‘weak’ roads, but to permit some measurable relief to 
transportation as a whole through the adjustment up- 
ward of rates, when necessary. 


“The Lovett pamphlet asserts that the traffic conges- 
tion of 1917-1918 did not occur on the so-called weak 
roads, but on the prosperous roads, which had been pre- 
vented by inflexible regulation or declining rates from 
securing the capital necessary to provide adequate facili- 
ties. More than two-thirds of the mileage of the United 
States must necessarily be included within the class con- 
demned as weak roads, so that statement of the pamphlet 
cannot possibly be accurate. 

“The unsoudness of the position taken by Judge Lovett 
will be understood when it is realized that the ‘weak’ 
railroads which earned less than 6 per cent during the 
period of 1915-16-17, and which, accordingly, would derive 
the full benefit of any lift in rate levels under the plan, 
comprised 119 out of the 162 systems, Class One railroads, 
in the United States, operating a total of more than 170,- 
000 miles, or over two-thirds of the 254,000 miles of rail- 
roads in 1916. 

“It is clear that a large portion of the American conti- 
nent and probably a decisive majority of the American 
people are served by the railroads which must beclassed 
as ‘weak’ in that they require all of the revenue they can 
possibly get through a lift in rates. 

“The weakness of Judge Lovett’s argument—waiving 
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the public dis-service involved—in attempting to array 
the ‘prosperous’ against the ‘weak’ roads become evep 
more manifest when we pass from the average condition 
of 1915-16-17 to the situation of today. 

“The Union Pacific, on the basis of the figures of the 
first five months of 1919, is earning 134 per cent of its 
standard return and would undoubtedly be calssed as a 
‘prosperous’ railroad if federal control were relinquished 
without remedial legislation; but what would be said of 
the Santa Fe, earning 68 per cent; of the Burlington, 
earning 65 per cent; of the Southern Pacific, earning 47 
per cent; of the Pennsylvania Lines, East, earning 23 
per cent; of the Pennsylvania Lines, West, earning 6 per 
cent; or of the Reading or Baltimore and Ohio, earning 
less than their operating expenses; or, indeed, of all the 
federal controlled roads as a whole earning only 33 per 
cent of their standard return, and less than 2 per cent 
on their combined property investment? 

“It is impossible to determine into which category— 
‘weak’ or ‘prosperous’—the author of the pamphlet would 
exalt or condemn the railroads above mentioned if federal 
control were terminated forthwith. 

“Without decisive and courageous remedial legislation 
by Congress the only transition from the present status 
of the railroads, as illustrated by condition of the systems 
above mentioned, is into headlong bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Lovett, according to the association, contended 
that the Warfield plan was confiscatory and unconstitu- 
tional. Mr. Johnston says there is nothing for a charge 
of confiscation to hang on because the only right of which 
the protesting carrier will be deprived is the right to ex- 
cessive return which is no right at all. He then presents 
views of Mr. Lovett’s associates as to constitutionality, 

“Mr. Alfred P. Thom,” he said, “speaking officially as 
general counsel for the association of executives before 
the Senate committee, with representatives of the associa- 
tion in attendance and expressing no dissent from his 
views, testified, as to the propriety of the process, that 
the situation undoubtedly required ‘Government supervi 
sion over what we term excess earning power of these 
roads,’ referring, of course, to the roads which would 
realize excessive earnings from a competitive level of 
rates. 

“In reference to the constitutionality of the process, 
Mr. Thom asserted as his opinion that, to the extent that 
the government might participate in such excess earnings, 
‘they could turn over to the support of the poorer roads, 
and added that the association of executives was ‘entirely 
open-minded as to the method of dealing with that prob- 
lem. We understand that there will be a method devised 
and we are open-minded as to what that method shall be’ 

“In thus endorsing the legality of a direct distribution 
of these excess earnings among the poorer roads, Mr. 
Thom went further than we have found it necessary to 
go in sustaining the constitutionality of the associated 
plan.” 


Mr. Johnston also cited the testimony before the Senate 
committee of Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and a member of the steering commit: 
tee of the association of railway executives, who said: 
“I think there can be no difference of opinion concerning 
the soundness of the principle underlying his (Warfield’s) 
recommendations.” 


“A fatal defect in the present system of rates appar 
ently advocated by Judge Lovett,” says Mr. Johnston, 
“has been that in all presentations to the Commission 
for general relief, the roads earning adequate returns and 
the roads earning inadequate returns have been chained 
together. As thus presented by the railway executives 
relief has been denied on this joint application becaus¢ 
the system makes it impossible to grant relief where 
relief is peculiarly necessary. 

“The security owners have realized that there must be 
a change even if it encroaches upon prerogatives here: 
tofore enjoyed by railway executives. Under the existing 
system the latter have not been able to convince the 
Commission as to the necessities of the railroads. With 
out attempting to place the responsibility or to criticize 
either of the parties, the association asks Congress t0 
define a governmental policy, rather than leave the execu 
tives to deal with this vital question in the hope that they 
may be more successful with rate authorities in the future 
than they have in the past.” 
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Exception is taken to Mr. Lovett’s proposal for a def- 
inite rule for rate making which Mr. Johnston character- 
jes aS mere verbiage in the form of an admonition from 
Congress to the rate-making authorities that rates shall 
be “sufficient to enable the carriers to provide safe and 
adequate service, to protect existing values, and to at- 
tract the new capital necessary in the public interest.” 

“Mr. Johnston points out that Commissioner Clark testi- 
fed recently before the House committee that in actual 
practice the express requirement that consideration be 
given costs of wages and materials and new money “will 
not change the rule followed by the Commission.” 

“It is, accordingly,” he said, “obvious that the so-called 
mle adds nothing to the present law. 

“The mechanism proposed by the pamphlet neither de- 
fnes any.minimum of standard return on railway invest- 
ment in the United States, which an investor or a member 
of the Commission can stand on, nor does it make pro- 
vision for the regulation of excess earnings which might 
encourage the Commission to fixe rates high enough in 
the absence of a Congressional rule. 

“It is the fixed opinion of the association, representing, 
as stated, a membership of over eight billion dollars of the 
securities of the railroads, that without the two funda- 
mental processes of a standard minimum level of rate on 
the aggregate investment in transportation, accompanied 
by the regulation of excess earnings, mere language will 
be nugatory.” 


OCEAN AND PORT CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A scheme for an organization by means of which the 
Shipping Board may begin performing the duty of regu- 
lating ocean rates and port charges, imposed upon it by 
the twelfth section of the Shipping Board act, has been 
presented to the Board in a report by Prof. Emory R. 
Johnson. Its recommendations as to port charges are 
based on a report by C. O. Ruggles. He suggests the 
establishment of a rate-making organization, to be known 
as the Rate Division, for the Board, with offices at New 
York, New Orleans and San Francisco, with a central 
ofice in Washington, in charge of a man empowered to 
approve or disapprove, without delay, rates proposed by 
Shipping Board men in charge of the offices at New York, 
New Orleans and San Francisco, for application on ships 
owned or controlled by the Board. 

a further recommendation, directly on the point as to 
how the Board shall discharge its duty of regulating rates, 
is that a division of rates be established, this division 
to be in charge of a director with two assistants. The 
director of that division, the professor thinks, should have 
charge of the work and organization as a whole and be 
concerned with problems of administration and questions 
of general policy. One assistant director should specialize 
in the regulation of ocean rates and the other should be 
concerned with the regulation of terminal services and 
charges. The three men, the report says, should sit as 
a board to hear complaints. The assistant director in 
direct charge of terminal matters, Professor Johnson 
thinks, would need to be represented at each important 
port by a superintendent, whose duty it would be to keep 
informed as to local conditions, and to assist in enforcing 
the orders, rules and regulations of the Board. 

As a result of the observations of Professor Johnson, he 
Said that it is especially urged that the Shipping Board 
seek to bring about a more economical and efficient per- 
formance of port and terminal services. In this field of 
federal supervision the Board has a large opportunity for 
helpful services, says the report. 

That part of Professor Johnson’s report is an indirect 
reference to a report made by Mr. Ruggles, as to terminal 
charges at American ports. In a large way the Ruggles’ 
Teport indicates an undesirable condition of affairs as to 
charges and service exists at nearly all American ports. 
The tenor of the report, broadly speaking, is against a 
continuance of private ownership of waterfront property 
Where ships must land their cargo. The Ruggles’ re- 
Dort says that private ownership and control afford op- 
portunity for favoritism toward certain industries or car- 
tiers or prevent the efficient use of port facilities. In 
Seeking wharfage rates from a company in New York 
City, which claims to operate the largest pier system in 
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the United States, the officials of the company stated that 
they were engaged primarily in the-warehousing business 
and, that when requests were made to them for pier ac- 
commodations, they gave substantial weight to the nature 
of the prospective tenant’s business and to the amount 
and character of the storage received by the company; 
that should they give consideration to a prospective tenant 
who would load steamers only, or whose business would 
not normally bring them a large quantity of merchandise 
for storage, such occupancies would shut off access to 
their warehouse properties. . 

“What such control means where there is an unusual 
demand for facilities,’ says the Ruggle report, “without 
any control of charges, is clearly seen in the high dockage 
charges exacted in New York harbor during the war. 
The testimony shows that in the pre-war period berthing 
space ran from $60 to $80 a day; that during the war 
the rates increased to $250 to $500 per day. Without ex- 
ception, the witnesses testified that this increase in rates 
had no relation to the cost of the piers. One witness 
testified that both pier owners and pier lesseees expected 
to make a higher rate of profit than they did three or four 
years ago ‘because,’ as he said, ‘everybody is doing it— 
is charging what he can.’ The following query was put 
to one witness: ‘Then the whole situation simmers down 
to this, as I understand it—that within the past six or 
eight months, or a year at the outside, and due to the 
absolute necessities of this government, directly or indi- 
rectly, in carrying on the war, the dock and pier owners 
of this harbor, without regard to a fair return on their 
property, have increased their rates to three or four times 
what they were a year ago. Do I correctly state the sit- 
uation?’ To this the reply was: ‘I imagine so.’” Some 
witnesses mairtained that the high prices were due to 
the increased demand, but the army board that investi- 
gated the subject found from custom house statistics 
that the amount of trans-oceanic shipping had decreased 
after the beginning of the war, notably after 1916. One 
witness maintained, however, that even if fewer entrances 
and clearances were made from New York during the war, 
the number of large vessels, seeking berthage space, had 
increased. 

“There is some evidence that an understanding between 
pier owners had influence upon the high prices paid for 
piers,” says the Ruggles report. “Examination of the tes- 
timony shows increases in berthage charges, in some in- 
stances, of 800 per cent. The testimony taken by that 
army board has not yet been published.” 

In view of the allegations of fact set forth in the Rug- 
gles report, Professor Johnson, in his recommendation to 
the Shipping Board, said that in the field of the regulation 
of port and terminal charges and services, the Shipping 
Board has a large opportunity for helpful service. Spe- 
cifically, Professor Johnson recommended the creation of 
a rate division, in accordance with the following: 


1. That the board establish a Division of Rates and confer 
upon the division the duty and power— 

a ior To announce or publish all rates fixed by authority of the 
oard. 

(b) To call upon the Division of Operations to name to the 
Division of Rates the freight and charter rates that need to 
be established, the rates so named to be subject to such review 
and amendment as the Division of Rates may deem necessary 
for the enforcement of the board’s rate policies. In the future, 
as at present, rates shall be named in the first instance by the 
Division of Operations, either directly or through the Charter- 
ing Committee. 

(c) To hear complaints of ocean carriers and of shippers as 
to freight rates and terminal charges. 

(d) To recommend requisition rates for adoption by the board. 

(e) To regulate port and terminal charges in so far as may 
be necesasry for the enforcement of section 12 of the shipping 
act of July 18, 1918. 

(f) With the co-operation of the Law Division, to enforce 
established rates and compel observance of orders, rules, and 
regulations regarding rates. 

(g) To represent the board in negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments, through the state department and otherwise, con- 
cerning rates. 

2. That the Division of Rates be so organized as to obtain 
the judgment upon rate questions of three men of differentiated 
technical knowledge. This may be done by providing for a di- 
rector and two assistant directors, or for a committee of three, 
the chairman of the committee to act as head or director of the 
division. and the two other members to have the executive 
cuties that assistant directors would have. If the organization 
provide for a director and two assistant directors, the three 
men shall sit as a board or committee to hear complaints as to 
rates. 


The recommendation in respect to the Division of Rates 
is that it be given a secretary to handle correspondence, 
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keep the files, to prepare and to issue orders. It should 
also have a bureau of research to make cost investigations 
and other studies, such as are needed to secure the in- 
formation required for the intelligent consideration of 
rates that come before the division for review on com- 
plaint. A bureau of law would be required to enforce 
observance by carriers and shippers of the provisions of 
the statute and of the rates and orders promulgated 
by the Shipping Board. 


The report stresses the desirability and necessity for 
regulation of terminal services and charges. It is sug- 
gested that the assistant director of the Division of Rates, 
who will have direct charge, under the plan proposed, of 
terminal matters, will need a considerable staff to keep 
himself informed as to conditions and to enforce the or- 
ders, rules and regulations of the Board. On that head, 
of terminal regulation, the report says: 


It is especially desirable that the Shipping Board should con- 
cern itself with the organization of terminal facilities at all 
important ports of the United States, and should seek to bring 
about a more economical and efficient performance of port and 
terminal services. By co-operating with the state and local 
authorities, and by a wise exercise of the powers possessed by 
the National Government, the Shipping Board can render a 
great service to the carriers and shippers engaged in American 
maritime commerce, The board will here enter a new ficld of 
federal supervision in which there is large opportunity for con- 
structive service. 

In a chapter devoted to rate making and rate control by 
the Shipping Board, Professor Johnson points out that 
the Board, so long as it is the owner and operator of 
vessels, will be acting, in the matter of regulation of rates, 
in a dual capacity. As a carrier, it must make rates to 
be charged for the use of boats under its complete con- 
trol. As a rate-regulating body, the law makes it the duty 
of the Board to regulate the charges of the privately 
owned vessels. He suggests that where shippers are able 
to choose between government vessels and private ves- 
sels, the rates established by the government, as a carrier, 
will determine those that may be charged by private com- 
panies. He declared that “if the government foregoes 
profits, other carriers must do likewise,” the assumption 
being that the government will be able to operate its 
ships as efficiently and at as low a cost as private owners. 
The ocean rates fixed by the government, he said, “will 
establish a general standard or level, to which shippers 
will expect all ocean carriers to conform. The rates for 
all vessels, government and private, should be reasonable, 
but the government should do nothing to limit the de- 
velopment of private shipping.” 


It is the opinion of Professor Johnson that the shortage 
of tonnage in American commerce will be so great, when 
peace is proclaimed, that it will probably be considered 
advisable to extend the life of the act of July, 1918 (the 
one imposing the duty of regulation of ocean rates upon 
the Board) for the possible period of nine months, in 
order that the Shipping Board may continue to exercise 
the control necessary to prevent extortionate ocean freight 
and terminal charges, to keep discrimination among ship- 
pers and between ports within reasonable bounds, and, in 
general so to stabiliize ocean rates and terminal charges 
as to enable manufacturers and traders to engage in 
foreign commerce and to make plans for the future with 
the assurance that ocean rates will be kept within limits 
that make profitable business possible. Without doubt, 
he said, there will be such a shortage of ocean tonnage 
throughout 1919 to make desirable the stabilization of 
ocean rates through government control. What is true 
of ocean freight rates applies in greater or lesser degree 
to terminal charges. 


The Johnson report indicates clearly that, in the esti- 
mation of the author, strenuous opposition may be ex- 
pected to all efforts to regulate ocean shipping. The re- 
port calls attention to the fact that it was twenty years 
after the passage of the act to regulate commerce before 
the carriers recognized that the public has an interest in 
their business, which had to be recognized and _ safe- 
guraded. Speaking of the difficulties that may be expected 
the report says: 

“That the regulation even of line carriers by water— 
the present law does not apply to vessels employed in 
irregular, i. e., tramp services—presents real difficulties 


must be frankly admitted; but the provisions of the ship- 
ping act allowing carriers by water to form conferences 
and to enter into agreements as to their services and 
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charges, which agreements are subject to the approval, 
modification or cancelaltion of the Shipping Board, seen 
to make the regulation of line services and rates possible 
and practicable. 

“At the time the bill which became the shipping act was 
under consideration, a careful investigation was made of 
ocean conferences and shipping agreements, and it was de. 
cided so to amend the Sherman anti-trust act as to permit 
shipping companies to enter into conference agreements, 
The shipping law, as enacted, prohibits deferred rebates, 
the operation of “fighting” ships, and other unfair prac. 
tices, and then permits the carriers to enter into con. 
ference agreements in accordance with previous practice, 
As is well known, those agreements cover rates and fares, 
the apportionment of earnings and traffic, the regulation 
of sailings, the distribution of tonnage among ports, and 
other matters of common interest to competing carriers. 

“When several carriers, whether railroad or steamship 
lines, connetc the same points and compete for traffic free 
to move by any one of the several lines, it is necessary to 
the carriers and desirable for the public that there should 
be associated action in arranging services and making 
rates. Unless there is a common understanding among 
the rivals, there will be discriminations in rates injurious 
alike to carrier and shipper. Experience shows that com- 
petition unregulated by railway or steamship associations 
tends to become destructive. Rate wars among railroads 
and among ocean lines were the natural consequence of 
unregulated competition. , 

“The principal lines operating in each of the trades from 
and to the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports of the United 
States are members of one or more conferences. Through 
its power to approve, modify or cancel these agreements, 
the Shipping Board possesses the power to regulate ocean 
line carriers as regards their practices, services and 
charges. Moreover, it is a power which the board not 
only may employ, but will be obliged to exercise, if it 
formally approves, modifies or cancels the agreements 
which the associations of ocean carriers are required to file. 

“The regulation of steamship lines, through its control 
over the provisions of the conference agreements, will en- 
able the Shipping Board not only to regulate the services, 
charges and practices of the lines engaged in interstate 
commerce, but also to supervise and, in large measure, 
to regulate the lines operated in the foreign trade of the 
United States. The ocean lines engaged in the foreign 
trade will have reason for welcoming government regula- 
tion through formal approval of the conference agreements. 
It will be easier for the carriers to enforce their agree- 
ments because of the fact that the agreements must be 
filed with the Shipping Board and “shall be lawful only 
when and as long as approved by the board.” The con- 
ferences are formed to enable the carriers to make en- 
forceable agreements stabilizing rates and regulating serv- 
ices and practices. The line carriers especially desire to 
maintain stable rates; and, if the rates are reasonable, the 
shipper benefits from the stabilization. The Shipping 
Board can aid the conferences to accomplish their legiti- 
mate purpose, and in so doing the board can exercise in a 
practical way a large measure of control over the carriers 
subject to the shipping act. 

“The extent to which it is desirable to go in the regu- 
lation of terminal facilities and charges is indicated by 
the facts presented in Chapter IV of this report. Here, 
as in the regulation of ocean rates, the federal government 
enters upon a new field, and its course must be guided 
by experience. Whatever regulation is undertaken by the 
federal government must be exercised by co-opration with 
state and municipal authorities and with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or other federal agency , having 
jurisdiction over railroads. 

“In the regulation of ocean rates and terminal charges, 
the Shipping Board has a permanent task. There will be 
opposition to all regulation, which, however, may be ex- 
peeted to lessen and eventually to end as the problems 
of regulation are successfully solved. Twenty years ago 
the future of railroad regulation seemed doubtful; to- 
day the only question is how far shall government regula- 
tion or control be extended. It may not, probably will not, 
be necessary ever to regulate ocean carriers as completely 
as carriers by rail; but the fundamental relations or 
obligations to the public being the same for carriers by 
water as for carriers by rail, the Shipping Board will seek 
to give practical and helpful effect to the same principles 
that have been followed in working out the regulation of 
railroads.” . 
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e SAILINGS OF VESSELS 
em 
sible The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
was The United States Shipping Board has issued the following allocation lists: 
= NO. 136. 
‘ of Loading Loading 
“ Steamer. D. W. port. Destination. Cargo date. Managers. Operators. 
Nts, Changes: 
tes og ..-. 3330 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Prompt J. W. Elwell & Co. Moore & McCormack 
‘ Ex. List 118. 
rac- E. C. Pope....Ex. List 105 Allocation cancelled. . 
cOn- Eastern Light .......10000 New York Havre General First half Aug. Cosp. Shpg. Co. Cosp. Shpg. Co. 
‘ice, Ex. List 105, will return to New York. Rotterdam liner berth on completion this voyage. 
r Guimba ......Ex. List 132 Allocation cancelled. A 
wom, Chamberino 3500 Pensacola Rioand Santos General First half Aug. General Nav. Co. J. A. Merritt & Co. 
‘ion Ex. List 99. | . 
and te Lass 7500 Philadelphia Havre G/C Liner Prompt Int. Frtg. Corp. Int. Frtg. Corp. 
Ex. List 129. 
o Davidson County .... 5075 Will make one round N. O. to West In- ‘ - 
hip Ex. List 4 dies previous to Plate Allocation. Prompt N. Y. and Cuba Mail N. Y. and Cuba Mail 
Tee New York Constantinople 
t and Black Sea Bs : 
0 ports General Prompt S. Atl. Maritime Co. Oriental Nav. Co. 
uld Ex. List 91, substituting Huachuca, ex. List 76. 
ing Notations: 


ong Lake Gretna .....List 114 Will make Belfast in addition to Dublin. 
Lake Flushing ....List 105 Destination changed from Hull to Cardiff. 


ous 
ym- . 
ons NO. 137. 
ads Lake Graphite 4160Bal. & Norf.W. C. S. A. Coke & CoalPrompt A. H. Bull & Co. Am. Metal Trans. Co. 
of Substituting Lake Elkwater, Ex. List 134. F 
Lake Frugality 4200?hiladelphia Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. Gailey, Davis & Co. Gailey, Davis & Co. 
Lake Festus - 40503altimore 7)... Barley Last half Aug. Barber S. S. Lines Robt. Ramsey Co. 
om Substituting Lake Candelaria, Ex. List 100. 
ted Lake Gilpen 4050St. Johns, Constantinople Sugar Last half Aug. Export S. S. Co. Export S. S. Co. 
igh . m.. B. Saloniki, option 
Paraeus . s : 
its, West Celina 8800Norfolk Brest Flour Last half Aug. Admiral Line Admiral Line 
an Ossining 8800Norfolk Dunkirk Flour First half Aug. W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. 
nd Garfield - 4250 To West Indies trade. Prompt A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. 
Changes: 
10t 
it 
ats (3500Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. Cosmo. S. Co. Laing & McKay 
1 Lake Elkwater List 134 Loading date delayed to last half August. Allocation stands. 
1. Western Hope.......List 132 Loading date advanced to Prompt. Allocation stands. 
rol Notations: 
on. Strathnaver List 78 Destination changed from Rotterdam to Ghent and will load General as well as Cotton. 
es Schoharie List 129 Destination changed from Ghent to Rotterdam. 
ite 
re, NO. 138. 
he West Cavanal 8800New York’ So. & E. AfricaGeneral Last half Aug. Luckenbach S. S. Co. Luckenbach S. S. Co. 
en Black Arrow 7050New York Constanza Passengers 
la- é & General Prompt  & oa American Line 
ts Belvidere eee T1249New York Marseilles G/C Liner Last half Aug. James W. Elwell James W. Elwell 
i. Woonsocket 9425Norfolk Avonmouth or General Last half Aug. Harriss Magill Harriss Magill 
2€- Bristol 
be Agwistar 7430Jacksonville 
ly or Fernan- 
he dina Denmark Phosphate Prompt ; Strachan Shpg. Co. Strachan Shpg. Co. 
n- Substituting Cambridge. Fx. List 132. : : 
n- Namecki (Wood) ...... 3500H/R Cristobal Coal First half Aug. West India S. S. Co. West India S. S. Co. 
y- Yaquina (Refg.) 8370New York Hamburg & : : f Z 
Stettin Refg. Prompt American Line American Line 
to Substituting Neponset, Mx. List 106. 
ne H 5357Mobile Havre Cotton & 
1g General First half Aug. Page & Jones Page & Jones 
Hf wy tine 3323 To West Indies trade. Prompt Raporel S. S. Line Raporel S. S. Line 
* changes: 
a Walden -. 90003altimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt S. Atlantic Maritime S. Atlantic Maritime 
rs ox. i 73, substituting Westwood, Ex. List 118. Corporation Corporation 
Cambridge .....Ex. List 132 Allocation cancelled. 
Westland , 8800Galveston Liverpool Cotton First half Aug. J. H. W. Steele Co. J. H. W. Steele Co. 
u- ° 4 5 & 
yy North Pines Genoa or Civi- . 
¥ Ex. List 131 tavecchia Coal Middle Aug. Harriss, Magill & Co. Harriss, Magill & Co. 
e, Neponset Ex. List 106 Allocation cancelled. 
it Decatur Bridge 5075New York Galveston General Prompt | _ Gulf & Sou. S. S. Co. Mallory S. S. Co. 
d Ex. List 97. Will return to Mobile Glasgow General berth on completion this voyage. 
e , 
h : NO. 139. 
e Beloit (Wood) 3500Jacksonville London Lumber Prompt American §S. Co. American §S. Co. 
£4 (Substituting easyer’, Ex. List 69.) 
Constantia (Cuban).... 4500Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Prompt . 3.8. B. Kerr S. S. Line 
: Westerner 8706Galveston Liverpool Cotton Last half Aug. S. Sgitcovich Co. S. Sgitcovich Co. 
- ae pee (Cuban) 3810Baltimore Havre Coal Prompt uo. & &. B. W. A. Blake Co. 
) langes: 
™ Cowanshannock 4200 Mobile River Plate General Prompt . H. Sprague Son Munsen §S. S. Line 
Ex. List 105 
“ Mayport Ex. List 69 Allocation cancelled. 
)- 
i- 
, Lake Laaeng 3530Baltimore Cuba a2) Prompt France & Can. 8.8. Co. France & Can. S.S. Co. 
y Lake 2991Baltimore Cuba . Prompt Cameron Lines Cameron Lines 
r ce 3530Baltimore Cuba ; Prompt Hasler Bros. Hasler Bros. 
y } ae 3293Baltimore Cuba "@ Prompt New York & Cuba New York & Cuba 
Mail S. S. Co. Mail S. S. Co. 
k Lakeport 2960Baltimore Cuba ; Prompt W. A. Blake Co. W. A. Blake Co. 
Ss langes: 
f Costigan 9000 One Round West Indies. Prompt Independent S. S. Co. West India S. S. Co. 


c. List 93 
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NO. 141. 
Meal cake 


Western Pride 8842Savannah Liverpool 
Dancey (Wood) 3500Jacksonville U. K. or 


wer 

(Substituting Fort George, Ex. List 69.) . 
City of Fairbury 7500New York & , 

Plate 


Norfolk 
8800Mobile London 


...-Ex. List 69 Allocation cancelled. 


Cotton 
Ant- 


General 
West Cressy General 
Changes: 


Fort George 


Lumber 


Williamson-Rauer Williamson-Rauer 


Amer. Met. Trans. Co.Amer. Shpg. Corp. 


Prompt 
Middle Aug. 


Ocean Nav. Co. 


Last half Aug. Ocean Nav. Co. 
Mobile Liners 


Last half Aug. J. W. Elwell Co. 


NO. 142. 


Changes: = 
Lake Festus Ex. List 137 Allocation cancelled. 
Lake Candelaria 3500Baltimore = King- 
om 





LOWER EXPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


“Export rates, I believe, will have to be made appre- 
ciably lower than domestic,” said J. M. Belleville, traffic 
manager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, “if we 
are to obtain a considerable share of foreign trade. The 
policy now is, you know, to keep domestic and export 
rates on the same level, except where it is necessary to 
equalize ports. It seems to me that much more will have 
to be done than has been ordered. 

“British plate glass makers are going with their prod- 
ucts to every possible market, It appears at times that 
they are neglecting their domestic market to get their 
goods into foreign markets. American plate glass makers 
are not needing foreign markets now. They have orders 
up to capacity. They are picking their foreign customers 
now, but the query I have is as to what will be the fact 
when they do feel the need. 

“During the war it made no difference what the rates 
were. We told those who wanted American goods to 
come and get them at our plants. The Germans always 
have made low rates for export. I suppose they will follow 
that policy again. Perhaps they will make prices in mar- 
kets that were neutral during the war that will astonish 
British and American firms trying for business in those 
markets.” 

Mr. Belleville’s point, that foreign trade will be on a 
highly competitive basis, especially by reason of Germany’s 
desire to regain her lost business, has been made before, 
but it is more pertinent than ever now, when nearly every 
commercial body in the country is putting out carefully 
prepared articles telling what should be done to find 
a market for the immense production the United States is 
expected to have as soon as the soldiers get back to work. 

Intense opposition to low import rates is to be expected 
from those who believe in a protective tariff. The speech 
made by Chairman Fordney of the House ways and means 
committee, July 28, it is believed, is a fair representa- 
tion of the views held by. the ardent protectionists. They, 
however, are not opposed to export business. On the con- 
trary, it is the contention of many of the protective tariff 
speakers that if the domestic market is protected, produc- 
tion can be so increased that the unit of cost to Americans 
will be lowered and the surplus can be sold abroad for 
whatever it will bring, above actual out of pocket cost, 
so as to keep the mills running. 

Sales of American goods in foreign markets for less than 
the domestic price, however, it is argued, react on the sell- 
ers by encouraging opponents of the protective tariff sys- 
tem to demand the removal of duties on the goods manu- 
factured by concerns that dispose of their surplus in 
Europe at prices lower than those made to Americans, 
and such demands for removal of the tariff duties place 
in jeopardy the domestic market of those who sell their 
surplus in that way. 

Germany, for many years, pursued the policy of mak- 
ing a lower price to the foreigner than to the domestic 
user, on the theory that in time the manufacturers in the 
country where such lower prices were made would be- 
come discouraged, and then the German manufacturer 
could recoup himself at the expense of those who had 
enjoyed the low prices, and, according to the German 
theory, helped put the American competitor of the German 
manufacturer out of business. 

The effect of German competition is expected by men 
who have had experience with foreign commerce. They 
know that the nations that remained neutral will accept 
German goods, if the price is attractive. 


oN 


Last half Aug. Cosmopolitan S. Co. Robt. Ramsey Co. 


The suggestion is made that if British plate-glass makers 
are as busy as indicated by Mr. Belleville, Britons in other 
lines of business are equally industrious laying the founda. 
tions for foreign trade in the day when American manu- 
facturers may not be able to pick their customers and 
that, as suggested by him, a set of export rates much lower 
than domestic may have to be made to meet the conditions 
created by the Germans and British alone, not to mention 
other nationalities. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES, ETC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces that General Import License PBF No. 37 
(W. T. B. R. 804, issued July 14, 1919) has been revised 
and extended, effective August 7, 1919, so as to permit the 
importation thereunder, without individual import licenses, 
of potash, including potash produced in Germany. 

As now amended, General Import License PBF No. 37 
authorizes the importation into the United States from 
all countries of the world, except Hungary and those parts 
of Russia under the control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
of all commodities except those hereinafter enumerated, 
to wit: 

1. The following foodstuffs: 

(a) Sugar. 

(b) Wheat and wheat flour, the control over whose 
importation is now vested in the Wheat Director. (See 
W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 30, 1919.) 


2. The following commodities, the importation of which 
continues to be controlled by reason of existing agree- 
ments: 


Pig tin and all metal alloys containing tin, including 
tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, and 
friction metals, waste metals and other metals containing 
tin, except tin plate and tin plate scrap. 


3. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphenamine, and all sub- 
stitutes therefor and equivalents thereof. 


4. All commodities whatsoever which have been pro- 
duced or manufactured in Hungary. 


5. The following commodities, the control of whose im- 
portation by individual import licenses is desirable: 


(a) Dyes and dyestuffs, including dye bases, crudes 
and intermediates. 


(b) All drugs and chemicals. 


On and after August 7, 1919, potash may be imported 
freely from every source except Hungary and those parts 
of Russia under the control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
irrespective of the fact that it may have been produced 
in Germany, and the collectors of customs and American 
consuls abroad have been instructed that it is no longer 
necessary that shipments of this commodity be accom- 
panied by certificates of non-enemy origin. (Consular 
Form 235.) 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces that paragraph 1 of the limitations upon 
the General Enemy Trade License described in W. T. B 
R. 802, issued July 14, 1919, has been amended, effective 
August 7, 1919, so as to delete from said paragraph the 
item “potash,” and accordingly said General License as now 
amended authorizes the importation into the United States 
of potash produced or manufactured in Germany. 

Imports of potash from Germany may take place under 
General Import License PBF No. 37, as amended in W. 
T. B. R. 822, issued August 7, 1919. 
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Packing and Marking for Export 


(Eighth article of a series being written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner.) 


The consular agents of the United States have for many 
years emphasized the need of greater care in packing and 
marking export shipments, and foreign customers have fre- 
quently complained of carelessness or lack of knowledge 
on the part of American exporters regarding these im- 
portant details of the foreign trade. Incorrect packing 
and marking has often been expensive, both to the ex- 
porter and customer; when the exported wares are com- 
petitive, dissatisfaction with packing and marking may 
be of sufficient importance to spell the difference between 
success or failure in salesmanship. American exporters 
who have engaged in the foreign trade for a number of 
years have learned from expérience. Many have been 
packing their shipments as efficiently as the exporters of 
any foreign country, and complaints from abroad were, in 
later years, directed against individual instances rather 
than against American practice as a whole. It is mainly 
because many new export shippers are about to enter 
the foreign trade that packing is again being emphasized. 

Each manufacturer is, of course, faced by packing diffi- 
culties which depend upon the particular commodities ex- 
ported by him. Heavy engines may require not only 
strong cases, but also bed-plates, blocks, cradles or other 
approved shipping protections. Goods with glass parts 
require packing particularly adapted to them; furniture 
is packed to prevent scratching; some goods can be 
nested; some are packed in immediate containers before 
being placed in a shipping case; some require protection 
against rust, etc. There are, however, a number of con- 
crete, although general, packing considerations or factors 
with which the exporters of a wide range of wares are 
concerned. 

Fixing Responsibility 


Some of the mistakes of the past have been due to 
the failure to fix responsibility for packing. In case of 
manufacturers who are engaged directly in the export 
trade it rests definitely with them. Misunderstanding 
may, however, arise when manufacturers, instead of deal- 
ing directly with foreign customers, sell their goods to 
American export merchants or fill orders received from 
American export commission houses. Shipments destined 
to foreign markets have at times been forwarded by the 
manufacturer to such a middleman at the ports in the 
usual domestic packing, and the export merchant or com- 
mission house has then forwarded them to the foreign 
customer without repacking, each depending upon the 
other to provide adequate packing. Export middlemen 
ordinarily do not repack for export unless shipments ar- 
rive in obviously bad condition. It is at the manufac- 
turer’s plant or warehouse where export goods are ordi- 
narily packed in final form, so as to avoid unnecessary 
expense and rehandling. Export wares are usually not 
forwarded to the ports without, being packed for export 
unless a definite understanding to that effect has been 
reached between the manufacturer and agent. The first 
essential in packing is that instructions received from 
agent or customer should be carried out by the manu- 
facturer. 

Packing and Transportation 


: A close connection between packing and freight charges 
is frequently a consideration in export shipping. As was 
Stated in a previous article, ocean freights are in some 
instances. based upon weight, in others on the amount of 
Space occupied, and the steamship company frequently 
has an option between the weight and measurement basis. 
Should the measurement basis apply, it is obviously im- 
portant that shipping containers should be no larger than 
hecessary. Wasted space will be charged at the same 
Tate as space actually occupied by merchandise. Should 
the freight rate basis on the contrary be weight, the 
export containers should not be heavier than necessary, 
although a saving in weight may not properly be made 
at the expense of fragile cases which expose their con- 
tents to damage. 

Promiscuous mixing of articles in a container may like- 
Wise result in excessive freight bills, because ocean tar- 
iffs usually provide that when the rates on different com- 


modities vary the highest rate on any article contained 
in a package shall govern. 


More important is the relation between packing and 
the likelihood of damage from handling and stowage. 
Ocean routes may involve long distances, shifting cargoes 
and crushing in the steamer’s holds. Although cargoes 
are stowed with a view to protecting light packages from 
being damaged by heavy ones, it should be remembered 
that there are many other stowage considerations and 
that the factor of damage cannot always govern. In case 
of a general cargo steamer a vast number of packages 
need to be stowed into a single hold. 


Fragile containers are also likely to suffer from rough 
handling at the wharves, on lighters and at any point 
during the course of transferring or transshipping them. 
A shipment from an interior point may be subjected to 
many handlings before reaching its foreign destination. 
It is loaded into a railroad car and perhaps trucked from 
the manufacturer’s plant to the station or siding. If it 
is a less-than-carload lot it may be transferred en route 
from one car to another. At the port of export it may 
be trucked to the wharf or lightered to the vessel; and 
it will be handled by stevedores in placing it aboard 
the vessel and stowing it in the hold. At the port of 
discharge it will again be handled by stevedores from 
the hold to the wharf and perhaps on lighters. At road- 
stead ports the handling of packages from steamer to 
lighter is often exceedingly rough. It may even be trans- 
shipped en route from one steamer to another, as the 
original steamer may not reach the port at which the 
shipment is to be discharged. It will be handled over the 
wharves at the port of discharge and trucked to the 
importer’s warehouse or plant; it may be transferred to 
a railroad car, river steamer or other inland transportation 
facility, or it may be warehoused for reshipment at a 
later date. If destined to an interior point it will be 
hauled or carried by whatever means of transportation 
is available, which may vary from a railroad car to the 
back of a pack animal. In the latter case the customer’s 
instructions’: as to maximum weight of single packages 
need to be explicitly obeyed, otherwise repacking will be 
necessary and delivery may be delayed:or even prevented 
entirely. The llama of the west coast of South America, 
for example, does not carry much over one hundred 
pounds; the load of a burro is from 150 to 200 pounds; 
that of a pack mule, 200 to 250 pounds; and that of a 
camel 350 to 450 pounds. As pack animals usually carry 
one package on each side, the weights of single packages 
should be but one-half of those stated above, when it is 
known that delivery depends upon such primitive means 
of transportation. 


Packing and Climatic Conditions 


Export packing also takes into consideration the cli- 
matic conditions which will be met en route. To begin 
with, there is the salt air encountered on a long sea voy- 
age. Dashes of salt water may be accidentally received 
in rough weather while at sea. When passing through 
tropical climates the shipment may pass through atmos- 
phere so hot and damp as to corrode metals and rot valu- 
able fabrics. Packages may be exposed to the elements 
while on wharves, lighters or at other exposed places 
after they have been discharged. They may be drenched 
by almost continual tropical rains while being transported 
to interior points; they may pass through sand, snow and 
hail storms, and low and high altitudes. Fungoid growths, 
worms and insects may need to be combatted. 


It is customary, therefore, to pack export goods not 
only in approved containers, but also in waterproof ma- 
terial, of which a wide variety is now being manufactured 
especially for the export trade. Zinc-lined cases are some- 
times used, but when a special case such as this is used 
packing costs may materially affect the price of the goods 
shipped or occasion a special charge for packing. When 
ordinary export packing, with customary waterproof wrap- 
ping material, is used, packing expenses are usually not 
itemized separately. Goods that are likely to rust or cor- 
rode are covered with a coating of oil, crude vaseline, 
while lead paint, or other protective substance that is 
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free from acid, is easily applied, sets quickly and is easily 
removed at destination. 
Packing to Prevent Pilferage 


In packing for export, pilferage is an important con- 
sideration, particularly in shipments of dry goods, boots 
and shoes, hardware, notions and prepared food products. 
Devices of various kinds are employed to make it difficult 
to break into containers and to readily disclose tampering 
in case any occurs. Boxes, for example, are frequently 
strapped with steel bands; wires are drawn around the 
middle and ends so firmly as to sink into wood at the 
corners, and are then twisted and cut closely with nippers; 
tongued and grooved boards are used for packing boxes; 
or safety clips devised to bind the top and bottom of 
containers to the sides are sometimes used. 


Customs Regulations and Packing 


The import duties charged against many products when 
they are cleared through the customs house of foreign 
countries are at times greatly affected by the way they 
are packed, and as there is no international uniformity 
in this regard, exporters need to follow closely the instruc- 
tions received from their customers, or themselves ascer- 
tain the proper packing procedure when shipping to coun- 
tries in which they have not had previous experience. 
If the import duty in a particular instance is based on 
the “net weight” of the contents, the weight of the con- 
tainer is not important as a customs consideration. It 
may, however, be based on the “gross weight” of con- 
tainer and contents, in which case the packing should 
not be heavier than is consistent with the requirements 
of strength and protection against pilferage. It may in 
another case be based upon “legal weight,” which may 
mean gross weight less a certain percentage for tare, or 
the weight of the packed article in its immediate con- 
tainer (wrapper, paper, board box, etc.), but excluding 
the weight of the packing case. When the term legal 
weight is used in a foreign country it is defined in its 
tariff laws. Whenever the import duty is based upon a 
weight including all or a part of the packing material, it 
may be highly desirable to pack differently than when the 
same products are shipped in the domestic trade or to 
foreign countries where different customs regulations are 
in effect. 

Ad valorem import duties, based on value instead of 
weight, may likewise include the value of packed goods 
only or the value of both goods and containers. They 
may be based upon an arbitrary, fixed valuation so as to 
avoid undervaluation and the expense of appraisal; or the 
tariff laws may provide for a combination of ad valorem 
duties on value and specific duties on weight. 

Mixed packing, moreover, may occasion trouble and ex- 
pense as to allowances for tare or the rates of duty to 
be applied to the contents of a package. If an intent to 
defraud is suspected, heavy fines may be imposed. When- 
ever different articles are packed together, care should 
be taken in declaring all of them, otherwise a violation 
of the customs laws may be charged. This includes even 
catalogues that may be unthinkingly placed into a packing 
case, for such material is taxable in some foreign coun- 
tries. 

The containers themselves are frequently taxed when 
considered to have a commercial value. In fact, the im- 
port duty on display boxes used for neckties and similar 
wares are sometimes higher than the duties on the mer- 
chandise to be displayed in them. Exporters at times 
pack display boxes separately so as to avoid payment 
of the higher rate of duty on the entire shipment. For- 
eign customs requirements as to marking packages should 
also be noted, as mistakes in this regard may be costly. 
There may, for example, be a requirement that each pack- 
age in a shipment shall receive a serial number and that 
all packages with duplicate numbers shall be subject to a 
fine in the form of a higher rate of import duty. 


Packing as Per Customer’s Requirements 


When a foreign customer forwards packing instructions 
it is a safe plan to follow them with precision, even 
though the purpose of a seemingly useless requirement 
is not clear. The customer may have in mind a customs 
regulation or any one of the previously mentioned pack- 
ing considerations. Or he may have in mind some circum- 
stance having a direct bearing upon how he expects to 
dispose of the merchandise after it arrives. Should he 
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order that a particular assortment of colors or sizes of 
textiles be packed together, failure to follow instructions 
may necessitate the repacking of an entire shipment by 
the foreign customer. Should he order a shipment of yp. 
finished goods it may be because of a difference in freight 
rates on unfinished as compared with finished wares; 
and if he orders a heavy machine sent in parts, he may 
have in mind a primitive means of transportation beyond 
the port of discharge. His routing instructions should 
be closely followed, as the foreign customer is not likely 
to specify the route in detail unless there is a good reason 
for doing so. 

The various parts of an article packed in a shipping 
case are, as a rule, carefully counted and checked, for 
in shipping to a distant country an omission may cause 
a delay of several months before the article can be used 
or before the foreign dealer can make his delivery. Al] 
parts are for the same reason shipped at the same time 
if possible. They are also numbered or otherwise identj- 
fied and, if they are at all complicated, full instructions 
as to how they are to be assembled or set up are sent 
unless the exporter has a local representative on the 
ground. The contents of packages are usually weighed 
before packing, not only because net weight is sometimes 
a customs requirement, but because it may be a factor 
in determining pilferage and in convincing the customer 
that his goods were shipped. 

Marking Export Packages 

The practice of marking export packages differs from 
domestic practice in various respects. The marking of 
each package in a shipment with a serial number is more 
common than in the domestic trade, both because of 
customs requirements in some cases, and because of the 
greater danger of loss and misunderstanding. The con- 
signee’s name is in case of many foreign shipments not 
marked on the package. Instead, shipping marks are fre. 
quently used, because of their simplicity and because the 
foreign customer may wish to make it more difficult for 
competitors to keep track of his consignments. These 
marks need to be the same as those used in the bill of 
lading, consular invoice or other shipping documents cov- 
ering the shipment. All marking on export packages is 
usually made legible and ineffaceable. Marks are painted 
or stenciled on cases when practicable. 

Exporters are less wont than domestic shippers to place 
advertisements on the outside of containers, because an 
advertisement may encourage pilferage. They have also 
discovered the need of obliterating old marks in case ex- 
port goods are shipped in used containers. Directions 
such as “use no hooks,” “handle with care,” or “this side 
up” are of no value in the export trade. The stevedores 
who handle the containers at the wharves pay no atten- 
tion to such warnings. Many of those at the ports of 
export are foreigners who cannot readily read caution 
signs if printed in English, and the stevedores who unload 
the packages at foreign ports of discharge in non-English- 
speaking countries cannot be expected to heed them un- 
less printed in their native language. They are practically 
useless, regardless of the language used, as lack of time 
and existing methods of loading and unloading do not 
lend themselves to the careful handling of each individual 
package. 


BALTIMORE WANTS SHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board has under considera- 
tion a request made by the city of Baltimore for the allo- 
cation to that port of ships to cover regular sailings 
between Baltimore and twelve European ports. Shipping 
Board officials said no decision had been reached in 
regard to the matter. 

Mayor Broening appointed a special committee com- 
posed of Austin McLanahan, A. S. Goldsborough and him- 
self to present Baltimore’s wishes to the Board. The 
committee, in a letter to the Board, asks for the alloca- 
tion of ships to cover regular sailings between Baltimore 
and London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bremen, 


Hamburg, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 


Havre and Dunkirk. 

“The foreign trade position of Baltimore fully justifies 
this claim,’ the committee said. “Past experience, re 
gardless of the splendid outlook for the future, is con- 
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yincing as to the port’s ability to support these routes? 
The committee does not pretend to say that cargoes are 
fn sight’ to sustain these regular routes. It would be 
absurd for anybody to say that cargoes are ‘in sight’ to 
sustain any regular routes. But the committee can say 
that the sources are existent from which these potential 
cargoes can be drawn just as soon as the ‘regular routes’ 
are established and exporters and importers can be as- 
sured that a dependable schedule will be maintained. 

Among the interests of Baltimore represented by the 
committee are the Export and Import Board of Trade, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, the Cham- 
per of Commerce and the Board of Trade. 


RAIL AND WATER CO-ORDINATION 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress has sent to 
its members a list of questions relating to co-ordination of 
highway, railway and waterway transportation in order to 
arrive at a decision as to what legislation the Congress 
should enact along that line. Some of the questions sub- 
mitted to the members for referendum are: 

“Should the rule against charging less for a longer than 
for a shorter haul be made absolute? 

“Should the Interstate Commerce Commission retain au- 
thority to grant relief from the long-and-short-haul clause 
only in extreme and exceptional cases? 

“Should ‘potential water competition’ be considered a 
valid reason for the maintenance of discriminating rates? 

“Should railways be allowed to continue making ex- 
tremely low rates to waterway points while maintaining 
much higher rates to equally distant inland points? 

“Should rates to inland points be the same as to water- 
way points, distance and other conditions being equal?” 


PAYNE ET AL. CONFIRMED 


The Senate, August 5, confirmed the nominations of 
John Barton Payne, Thomas C. Scott and H. M. Robinson 
as members of the U. S. Shipping Board. 

Mr. Payne was August 7 elected chairman of the Board. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


While traffic conditions throughout the country for the 
week ended July 28 were somewhat improved over the 
previous week in several regions, reports made to Director- 
General Hines show that as a geneal thing the movement 
was behind that for the same period in 1918. 


In the Northwestern Region, despite the fact that reve- 
nue freight loaded for the week totaled 164,819 cars, this 
was a decrease of approximately two per cent in loadings 
under the corresponding period in 1918. 


In the Pocahontas Region, compared with July 28, 1918, 
tidewater coal dumped decreased 54 per cent for July 
28, 1919, coal and coke decreased 12 per cent, other freight 
decreased 12 per cent and loaded cars received from con- 
nections decreased 22 per cent. In the Southern Region, 
although the situation shows steady improvement for the 
last week in July, 1919, car loadings decreased 6,700 un- 
der the same period for 1918. 


In the Central Western Region there was an increase 
in the total traffic handled for the week ended July 28, 
1919, both as compared with the same period last year 
and with previous weeks of the current year. Perishable 
freight in northern California is averaging about 300 cars 
daily, and indications are that loadings will reach 400 
cars a day within the next week. The summary follows: 

“Eastern Region—At New York there are about 12,500 
carloads of export freight on hand, exclusive of bulk grain 
and coal, but the situation is kept well in hand through 
the permit system. 

“At Boston there are only 1,500 carloads of export 
freight on hand. 

“General passenger business is keepng up in the usual 
Way, with increases at most of the principal points. 

“Strike of the Boston Elevated Railroad employees, 
which threw heavy travel on the steam roads, was settled 
on July 20 and the steam road travel is gradually becom- 
iig normal. 

“Allegheny Region—Refrigerator cars are in active de- 
Mand and it is estimated that 2,500 to 3,000 cars will be 
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required for loading peaches and cantaloupes at stations 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad this season. 

“Movement of grain to seaboard elevators is increasing, 
58 per cent of the capacity of elevators being utilized. 
Loading into vessels was well maintained during the past 
week and vessel program satisfactory for the coming 
week. 

“Anthracite coal loading shows slight increase, but 
bituminous loading decreased. 

“Coal dumped at lake ports shows considerable increase. 

“Travel has been very heavy during the week, a large 
number of discharged soldiers and sailors moving west- 
ward from the seaboard cities. 

“Seashore and other resort travel is normal for this 
season of the year, with very heavy week-end travel. 

“Pocahontas Region—There has been no special change 
in general conditions and business handled during the 
week, with the exception of loaded cars received from 
connections, shows decreases as compared with previous 
weeks. 

“Compared with last year, tidewater coal dumped de- 
creased 54 per cent, coal and coke decreases 12 per cent, 
other freight decreased 12 per cent, and loaded cars re- 
reived from connections decreased 22 per cent. 

“The iron and steel situation in this region shows no 
change in conditions south of the Ohio River, but north 
of the river reports indicate a better feeling and better 
prospects for good business in the near future. 

“Movement of leaf tobacco from Kentucky territory 
shows material improvement. 

“Site has been purchased for the erection of a cotton- 
seed and peanut oil mill at Hartford, N. C., and a concern 
manufacturing wire screen doors and windows has pur- 
chased property on which to build a plant at Suffolk, Va. 

“General travel continues good, although somewhat re- 
duced, owing to the unusual inclement weather which 
affected particularly local trains. 

“Debarkation of troops returning from overseas has been 
changed from Newport News, Va., to the government army 
base at Norfolk. 

“Southern Region—The commercial situation continues 
to show steady improvement, although cars loaded during 
the week decreased 6,700 under the same period last year. 

“One additional pig iron furnace was put in blast in 
the Birmingham district and reports indicate that some 
of the companies have been operating to full capacity and 
inquiries have also been received ‘for iron to be delivered 
during the first half of 1920. 


“The Southern Pine Association reports slight increase 
in average orders and satisfactory increase in production 
and shipments. 


“Live stock shipments from the northwestern portion 
of the region continue to show large increases over last 
year. 


“Movement of oats from Texas to the southeast has been 
greatly retarded by weather conditions. 


“Movement of cotton factory products continues very 
good and nearly all mills are working full time, while 
some are operating day and night. 


“The erection of 10 or 12 new cotton mills during the 
immediate future is contemplated in the Carolina territory. 

“Labor conditions in the Florida phosphate rock ter- 
ritory remain unsettled, but mines are gradually obtaining 
labor and the outlook is improving. Indications point to 
a satisfactory increase in exports through Tampa and 
Fernandina compared with last year. 


“Reports from New Orleans are to the effect that work 
will be started this year on new buildings costing an 
aggregate of 17 million dollars. 


“Reports from rrincipal lines indicate that travel gen- 
erally during the past week has been above normal. 

“Northwestern Region—Revenue freight loaded for past 
week totaled 164,819 cars. This shows decrease of ap- 
proximately two per cent under corresponding period 1918. 
This compares favorably with record loading previous 
week. Coad, coke and ore continued to show heavy decreases, 
while grain, grain products, live stock and miscellaneous 
loading show substantial increases over last year, lumber 
and forest product loading being substantially the same. 

“General business continues active; wholesale and retail 
merchants are purchasing more freely to replenish their 
stock and the movement of merchandise is exceedingly 
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heavy. Automobiles, manufactured articles and building 
materials are also moving in heavy volume. 

“Increase in movement of live stock continues, with 
prospects of a very heavy run of range cattle, and sheep 
in the near future from Montana and other drouth-stricken 
sections of the northwest. 

“Movement of shipbuilding material is diminishing. All 
shipyards have now received practically all material neces- 
sary to complete outstanding contracts, except about 16,- 
000 tons of steel purchased by Skinner & Eddy of Seattle, 
to build four ships on their own account. 

“During the week there were delivered to ships 709 
cars of export freight. There arrived at terminals 326 
cars. 

“Import business is light, over 50 per cent of it con- 
sisting of soya-bean oil. 

“Forest fires still raging throughout Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and western Montana, being especially severe 
in the last two states. However, there has been no damage 
to railroad property up to the present time. 

“There is continued improvement in passenger business 
and reports indicate that traffic will be heavy for some 
months to come, the warm weather having greatly stimu- 
lated vacation and resort travel. 


“Central Western Region—There has been an increase 
during the past week in the total revenue traffic handled, 
both as compared with the same period last year and 
with previous weeks. 


“The export situation at California ports is normal and 
permits have been issued covering 37 per cent more com- 
mercial freight than for the previous week. 


“Perishable freight in northern California is averaging 
about 300 cars daily at the present time and indications 
are that the loading will reach 400 cars per day within 
the next week, continuing until the latter part of August. 

“Estimate of fruit and vegetable movement from ter- 
ritory along the D. & R. G. Railroad in Colorado for this 
season approximates 5,000 cars of fruit and 7,600 cars of 
potatoes and other vegetables. 


“One of the large grape vineyards near Ontario, Cal., 
will be placed under irrigation for fruit and walnuts and 
a 13 million gallon reservoir is being erected for that pur- 
pose. 


“Passenger travel continues to be heavy, but is not 
quite the volume that it was several weeks ago. LEast- 
bound movement from California has fallen off consider- 
ably. 


“The Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad has estab- 
lished additional daily train service between Fort Worth 
and Wichita Falls, Tex., to take care of the heavy travel. 

“The Union Pacific has also arranged to restore local 
daily train service between Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

“Southwestern Region—Business throughout the region 
in all lines of trade continues to be good, while develop- 
ments during the week with respect to crops have been 
distinctly favorable. 

“For the week ending July 19 there has been an in- 
crease in local loading of 5,621 cars, compared with same 
period of last year. There was an increase of 8,004 cars 
réceived from connections. Reports indicate prospects of 
material increase in local loading. 

“Loading of grain is increasing daily, the movement 
being principally to local mills. Some complaint of in- 
ability to secure ggrain cars, but there are ample cars in 
Southwestern Region and orders are being taken care of 
promptly. 

“Lumber mills continue to have difficulty in filling or- 
ders, account of depleting stocks, which is reported 40 
per cent below normal. 

“Orders are plentiful, but, due to excessive rains, mills 
are experiencing difficulty in getting logs. 

“There has been an increase in the loading of coal and 
indications are that this loading will increase rapidly. 

“Unfavorable weather conditions in the Burkburnett 
and Wichita Falls oil districts during the past ten days 
have interfered with operations and resulted in an in- 
crease of loads delayed over 24 hours. 

“Permits are only being issued on materials for use in 
construction of storage tanks, foodstuffs and perishables 
which should quickly reduce the number of loads held. 

“While the estimate of the Louisiana sugar cane crop 
predicts a decrease of 100,000 tons under the six-year av- 
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erage production of sugar, the government forecast of 
the entire production of the country for this year is 
2,216,000,000 pounds, which is 147,000,000 pounds more than 
the average production of the last six years. 

“Passenger travel continues good and ample equipment 
has been provided. Indications point to continued heavy 
travel. 


“Coastwise Steamship Lines—The strike of steamship 
crews has continued in force throughout the week and 
service between all ports has remained at a standstill ex. 
cept that two ships were operated from New Orleans and 
one from Galveston to New York. 

“Fuel Situation—Total coal dumped at lake ports to 
July 25 was 12,410,000 tons and lake holding continues 
good. 

“Tidewater movement has been light account of the ma- 
rine strike. 

“Anthracite coal, also coke, demand has improved and 
production is increasing. 


“Agricultural Section—Excessive and continual rains in 
some parts of the southeast and southwest have injured 
crops and retarded cultivation. Reports indicate serious 
boll-weevil damage to cotton in the south. 


“Demand for pure-bred stock, especially dairy cattle, is 
increasing. Public sale sales of this stock are well at- 
tended, bidding spirited and prices high. 

“Dairying increasing in various sections. Enlargement 
of dairy plants and new cheese factories reported. Sev- 
eral co-operative cream shipping stations established. 


“Efforts continued to induce farmers to use limestone, 
which is very beneficial to nearly all of the old soils, and 
particularly good progress has been made in many parts 
of the eastern half of the country.” 


WAGES AND RATES 


(Continued from page 276) 


settle the problem before us until we put it in 
somebody’s hands to settle wage disputes. Cer- 
tainly, it follows that if a government board makes 
an increased wage award and the carriers are com- 
pelled to pay it, government must also permit an 
advance in rates that will bring in the money neces- 
sary to meet the increased expense. We see noth- 
ing illogical in that and no reflection on the Com- 
mission, as some affect to see. We do not see, 
either, as some have suggested, that for the Com- 
mission to make rate increases by such mandate, 
might be an abridgment of that part of the act to 
regulate commerce that requires rates to be just 
and reasonable. Certainly rates would not be just 
and reasonable that would not permit the carriers 
to earn enough to pay expenses which the govern- 
ment compelled them to pay. Even without a man- 
date the Commission would, in our opinion, be ex- 
pected to take into consideration such wage in- 
creases, or even wage increases forced by economic 
conditions without government order. One gov- 
ernment agency would decide what wages the rail- 
roads might pay or must pay, and another—the 
Commission—would decide by just what rate ad- 
justment the money to meet this increased pay roll 
would be raised. We think the plan good, but we 
do not believe labor will accept it. It has always 
been opposed to compulsory arbitration of wage 
disputes and just now it has the Plumb plan hydro- 
phobia. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


HANDLING LOT SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have recently been on the lookout for a complaint 
from someone regarding the method employed by the ex- 
press company for handling lot shipments. 

It has been our experience almost invariably for the 
express company to segregate lot shipments and assess 
charges on actual weight of each package. This practice 
seems to be universal, as we are continually getting com- 
plaints from our customers and requests to handle over- 
charge claims for them, notwithstanding all express ship- 
ments are plainly marked “lot shipment” as well as the 
number of packages in the shipment. 

The thought has occurred to me that an exchange of 
views through your “Open Forum” columns would be of 
interest as well as beneficial to every one interested in 
breaking up a very aggravating practice. 

Southern Drug Company, 
Per E. L. Williams, Traffic Manager. 
Houston, Tex., August 1, 1919. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Edward Chambers, Director, Division of Traffic, U. S. 

Railroad Administration: : 

We are in receipt of a letter written by Mr. W. L. 
Barnes, at Chicago, July 21, 1919, to the effect that “potato 
and onion shippers should not be given any refrigerator 
cars for ventilated purposes until the demand of the more 
perishable fruits for this class of cars for refrigeration 
is entirely satisfied, and even further, if there is any de- 
mand for ventilation for the more perishable classes of 
traffic, they should have precedence over the potatoes and 
onions,” etc. 

We cannot believe that Mr. Barnes is as familiar as 
your good self with the fact that our California potatoes 
(especially those shipped from June until the frosts, say, 
in December) are as perishable as apples, citrus fruit, 
pears and other hard fruits, which his instructions would 
give preference in the distribution of refrigerator cars. 
For this reason, we are appealing to you, believing that you 
will not fail us in coming to our assistance in this very 
serious matter. 7 

Under the circumstances we could not be expected to 
feel satisfied with any preference in the distribution of 
refrigerator cars being given to apple and other fruits, 
shipped under ventilation, and as we are shipping po- 
tatoes, as at present, under refrigeration, which is an 
absolute necessity, we would not feel satisfied with any 
other class of perishabies being given preference of cars 
moving under refrigeration. Furthermore, potatoes are 
a more essential food than any of the fruits above men- 
tioned, and are more of a necessity than any fruit that is 
produced. It being carriers’ obligation to supply shippers 
with proper and suitable equipment, any discrimination 
against our members, which would cause them losses of 
thousands of dollars, could not but result in heavy claims, 
and probably consequent litigation, while on the other 
hand, if all shippers are treated alike, we would feel more 
disposed to take our medicine with the rest. 

Now, our present schedules for perishables between Cali- 
fornia concentration points and Chicago are from 24 to 62 
hours in excess of the pre-war schedules, while from Chi- 
cago east, present schedules exceed the pre-war schedules 
by 24 to 72 hours. 

From all reports, a serious ice shortage as well as a 
car shortage faces the perishable fruit and vegetable ship- 
pers, and as the end of the war brought a greatly de- 
creased demand for equipment to move troops and sup- 
Plies, we believe that the old schedules should be put 
into effect, thus saving from one to five days’ use of each 


- not intended for war purposes. 
particular, seemed to accept every shipment without reser- 


car shipped East, likewise from one to four or five tons 
of ice. Will you not help us shippers of this state all 
that you can in bringing about immediate reductions in the 
eastbound schedules for perishables, in obtaining an ade- 
quate supply and proper distribution of suitable cars, and 
once more endear your good self to the shippers of Cali- 
fornia, and at the same time save shippers, the railroads 
and the Administration thousands of dollars which will be 
lost unless some immediate steps are taken? 
California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Association, 
By Perry Small, Secretary. 
San Francisco, July 31, 1919. 


EXPRESS CO. CLAIM POLICY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We wonder how many shippers in this country, or at 
least in the eastern section of it, have had the experiences 
with the Adams Express Company similar to ours. In 
Philadelphia there appears to be a strong feeling against 
the arbitrary methods used in the handling of claims. 

In the first place we are all familiar with the absolute 
disregard which the express companies had for shipments 
The Adams company, in 


vation, and the shippers were given a false sense of se- 
curity, because they figured that where clear receipt was 
given, the éxpress company would be in position to render 
satisfactory service or at least make settlement of claims. 

However, it was found, that as the claims accumulated, 
the express company adopted various tactics. Among 
these were the disregard of our correspondence, the mis- 
laying of papers, and other forms of evasion. On some 
claims we were forced to supply duplicate claim papers 
time after time. ; 

The express company then moved its offices to New York 
to make the process of suit more difficult and then sent 
legal representatives to many shippers offering 60 per cent 
settlement in exchange for preferred attention to claims. 
It was claimed that where this basis for settlement was not 
accepted, claims would not be reached for attention for an 
indefinite period and would very likely be outlawed. 

We accepted the 60 per cent basis for settlement, but 
are still receiving rejections of claims, with the wornout 
excuse that the delays in the shipments involved were 
due to congestion beyond the control of the express com- 
pany. They repeatedly ignore the counter argument that 
shipments should not have been accepted where the particu- 
lar route was congested, nor do they offer any answer to 
our citation of a case in New York state in which the ex- 
press company was held fully responsible for condition of 
shipments of perishable nature even though the trans- 
portation facilities were congested, because shipment 
should not have been accepted when the express company 
knew that the service was badly congested. 

In other words, we seem to be at the mercy of the 
arbitrary methods of the express company, because our 
claims, which aggregate more than $1,000, are all small 
and would probably require separate suits, costing more 
than the amounts of the claims involved. 

P. E. Sharpless Company, 
E 


. H. Brill. 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 4, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


Mr. W. W. Strickland, A. F. T., A. T. & S. F. R. R., Topeka, 

Kan.: 

The writer has noted in The Traffic World of July 5 
your letter of June 28. Five years ago we undertook in 
the revision of F/Bs for our mills to notify the delivering 
carriers of undercharges giving billing reference and de- 
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livering F/B pro number, with our check of the rate and 
tariff authority, and want to state that with the exception 
of the Rock Island Railroad, there was not a single car- 
rier that we could get to acknowledge our efforts except 
by three or four trade letters, and in some instances we 
have yet an open file on these offered undercharges. 

We convinced our mills that the undercharges should 
be paid and it was better to get them off their books 
while current than be called upon anywhere from two to 
five years after, but the cold reception we got from the 
carriers so discouraged us that we abandoned the practice. 

Our mills stand ready at any time to adjust undercharges 
and we would gladly resume the practice of adjusting 
undercharges if we are met with a better reception than 
we did on our previous effort. As the undercharges did 
not benefit us in any way and when called upon for under- 
charges, necessities locating the shipment and book en- 
tries, we naturally would prefer to get rid of the account 
while current. 

We can cite you two instances with the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad in particular, where we nearly were our- 
selves out to get that line to accept settlement; in one 
instance the whole trouble was due to the fact we insisted 
upon that line accepting more money, due to the fact 
that they did not have the correct applicable rate. 

We take exception to being classed with shippers who 
want all they can get. 


E. W. McKay, 
Traffic Manager, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 
New Orleans, La., July 10, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: ' 

After reading with interest various articles appearing. 
in recent issues of The Traffic World and awaiting with 
anxiety someone to exactly cover our position in the mat- 
ter of “prepayment of freight” on shipments sold f. o. b. 
points of origin with freight allowed to déstination, I 
have decided to state our views. 

It seems to me the present method of allowing ship- 
ments to be made either way, according to the individual 
wishes of the seller and buyer, should be satisfactory to 
all concerned. In this way those whose business can 
best be handled by prepayment of freight can do so, with- 
out handicapping other interests who can best be served 
on the freight allowed basis. 

One very important matter is in certain lines of in- 
dustry, for various reasons, a considerable number of cars 
are diverted, making it impossible to prepay charges. 

I understand tobacco firms make it a rule to prepay 
drop shipments from their factory. This is also true with 
packing industries, and no doubt works out very satis- 
factorily in their case as well as in other concerns, which 
are similarly situated. Especially when their goods origi- 
nate to a great extent at a limited number of points, at 
which they maintain experienced traffic men to see that 
charges are correctly assessed, and shipments started 
right. The fact that they serve the small country mer- 
chant to a great extent, who is not in position to know 
the proper rate applicable, should be taken into considera- 
tion. 


Take the oil business, as an example, who, like lumber 
and various other carload shippers, whose shipments origi- 
nate at numberless small towns where production, re- 
fineries and industries are located, the state employees 
of which towns are usually inexperienced rate men, and 
it is not practical for the shipper to maintain experienced 
traffic men at all these points. Another reason is, even 
though the freight is prepaid at point of origin, the des- 
tination agent being responsible to collect the correct 
charges, will often undertake to adjust the charges ac: 
cording to his ideas as to the proper rate applicable. 


I also know of a great many cases of duplicate collec- 
tions on shipments prepaid at point of origin, and the 
charges being again collected at destination. I recall a 
large claim account overcharge on a shipment where the 
consignee was especially particular that the shipment be 
fully prepaid to destination. In order not to disappoint 
him, the shipment was prepaid three times, and then 
charges collected at destination. The shipment in ques- 
tion was, in the regular course of business, prepaid at 
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point of origin and the car reached St. Louis without 
waybill. In an effort to accommodate the consignee, and 
not delay the shipment, billing was given and the ship. 
ment again prepaid at point where shipper’s general offices 
were located, but, due to the fact that the shipment had 
not left St. Louis several days later, the St. Louis office 
of the shipper undertook to prepay the shipment and 
get the car moving. In the meantime the yard office 
received instructions from shipping point that waybill 
was mailed and to forward the car, which was done, the 
car arriving at destination without billing and charges 
assessed. While I agree the extra precaution taken to 
prepay this shipment was rather unreasonable, for obvious 
reasons it was considered necessary in this particular case. 

In order to take a broad-minded view of the matter of 
prepayment of freight and discard all selfish interests, it 
seems to me that the present method is more fair for 
all concerned than anything yet proposed. 

Mid-Continent Refining Company, 
General Refining Company, 
R. R. Maines, Traffic Manager. 
Tulsa, Okla., July 31, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have refrained so far from making any comments or 
getting into the discussion concerning the prepayment of 
freight charges on shipments sold on f. o. b. or freight 
allowed basis, but as the subject is being discussed gen- 
ally through the columns of your publication, I want to 
say that it is hard for me to understand why manufac- 
turers or shippers should object to prepaying freight 
charges when by doing so they eliminate the possibility 
of unnecessary bookkeeping, correspondence, etc. 

As a large majority of our shipments are bought f. o. b. 
or freight allowed, we at times withheld payment until 
shipments were received, so as to be in position to make 
proper freight deduction. We were not always able to 
determine beforehand what the charges would be for the 
reason that very few shippers furnished bill of lading with 
weights inserted. 

This practice was continually getting us into contro- 
versies with shippers regarding cash discounts. We now 
have inaugurated a charge back system, but it is not as 
satisfactory as we would like, for the reason that it is 
almost impossible to get shippers to remit promptly, not- 
withstanding charge back shows that the item is for 
freight charges. Quite a number instruct us to make de- 
ductions from remittance covering the next order from 
them, which, of course, would only bring about confusion 
and more bookkeeping. 

I am in hopes that some universal method will be em- 
ployed in the near future that will be acceptable to both 
shippers and receivers of freight and enable them to 
handle their f. o. b. and freight allowed shipments without 
the annoyance they have heretofore experienced. 

Southern Drug Company, 
Per E. L. Williams, Traffic Manager. 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 1, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I read with much interest item appearing on pages 
137-8 of your July 19 issue, by Mr. G. W. Williams, traffic 
manager, Champion Ignition Company, regarding the pay- 
ment of undercharges by shippers voluntarily, as well as 
claiming items of overcharge. 


We make practice of auditing our freight bills prior 
to payment, figuring the proper freight on the bill of 
lading, and when there is a disagreement between the 
amount of charges shown on the bill of lading and what 
appears on the freight bill, the freight bill is corrected, 
whether it be to raise or lower the charges, and we might 
state further that we had to correct so many freight bills, 
advancing the charges to the proper amount on account of 
the railroad showing rule 26 from New England points 
to Cleveland 13 cents lower than published by Agent Davis, 
that we have found it necessary to take up with the gen- 
eral freight agents to have the agent instructed as to 
the proper rate to apply. 

Mr. Bell, of Crane & Co., may also appreciate these 
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remarks in connection with his letter to Mr. Strickland, of 
the A. T. & S. F. Ry., and we might state that our un- 
dercharges run about 30 per cent of our overcharges, 
the volume of which may be appreciated by those fa- 
miliar with the great number of in and out bound less- 
carload as well as carload shipments involved in the 
wholesale hardware and railway supply business. We find 
this method very advantageous when it comes to placing 
claims, as we have no difficulty whatever in collecting our 
recent claims. 
The Luetkemeyer Company, 
Per L. J. Bodie, Traffic Manager. 
Cleveland, O.; July 30, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Unfortunately we overlooked Freight Auditor Strick- 
land’s letter to you of June 28, until’ just recently. No 
doubt there are things about the fruit business that Mr. 
Strickland does not understand, and especially as to under- 
charges and overcharges. We do not hardly believe the 
undercharges on fruit and vegetable shipments will aver- 
age the percentage that would be arrived at by using his 
figures. As a guess we do believe they would run 50 
per cent of the overcharges. 

Mr. Strickland seems to feel that shippers do not call 
carriers’ attention to undercharges with anywhere near 
the same degree of promptness as they file their over- 
charge claims. Speaking principally for ourselves and 
having in mind other shippers that handle their under- 
charges and overcharges in the same manner as we, will 
state at times it takes several letters to convince the lo- 
cal freight agent that an undercharge exists. We revise 
the freight bills immediately upon their receipt with the 
account sales. If we find an undercharge in weight, re- 
frigeration, rate, etc., and which we know is exact with- 
out having to take some hypothetical question into con- 
sideration, we issue voucher immediately in favor of the 
delivering line, without first requesting them to send us an 
undercharge bill. 

We have paid undercharges quite often voluntarily and 
then are compelled to trace the delivering carriers’ agents 
several times before we can get a paid receipt, this receipt 
being necessary, aS we must be in position to show the 
shipper whom we represent that money has been legiti- 
mately paid out for their account. 

As a coincidence we have two files before us on two 
different cars, which shows an apparent undercharge on 
one and an actual undercharge on the other. It has required 
seven letters from us and twenty-two letters from three dif- 
ferent carriers, and the undercharge has not as yet been paid. 
If this ratio continues, it is difficult to tell how many more 
letters will be required before we are able to pay $16, which 
is the amount of undercharge. These letters of the car- 
riers represent letters from the auditing departments and 
are not letters in which we have tried to get the local 
freight agent to issue the undercharge bill. 

We have on the other car we believe an undercharge of 
considerable more than on the car above. It is a car which 
we requested be put under ice after departing from shipping 
point. We requested the icing record of the originating 
line and the refrigerating department refused to give it. 
After writing fifteen letters to the carriers and the latter 
writing thirteen, the matter now stands almost where it 
was when we started. We endeavored to get theicing record 
to ascertain if the charges had been overcharged or under- 
charged. We found out they had not been overcharged, 
therefore we wanted the carriers to present the bill for 
the undercharge, which may amount to $50 and it may 
amount to less than that, depending on the point where 
car was initially iced. 

We have, however, learned through the auditing depart- 
ment of the delivering line the amount of charges that 
were collected, but not until after considerable correspond- 
ence. The point that we want to impress upon carriers, as 
well as Mr. Strickland, is that we, and we feel other ship- 
bers, are trying to co-operate with the carriers in order 
to pay them all that is due for undercharges, but we can- 
not accomplish anything unless the carriers co-operate with 
us. Mr. Strickland should have investigated the fruit 
shippers’ records before he threw his bomb. 

For further information to those interested, will state 
we have written as many as six letters to different local 
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freight agents at destination requesting undercharge bills 
for accessorial charges or freight charges without any re- 
ply whatever. We are holding a considerable amount in 
our accounts which may all be due carriers, and again it 
may not all be due them after investigation is completed. 
We made up a statement of undercharges due carriers and 
wrote to an auditor of a certain line requesting that he 
ascertain if the charges were actually due carriers. We 
were not in position to know the actual facts because the 
shipments were sold f. o. b. shipping point, but we did 
know that it was very probable that some charges were 
due. This auditor, after receiving our statement, said 
it was not up to him to investigate the charges and to 
take it up with the delivering auditor. We do not think 
that is co-operation. These facts may not apply to the. 
Santa Fe, but close investigation of records may show that 
some of them were destined to Santa Fe points. 

Will state further that we do not receive but an occa- 
We 
are always shown as the consignee, and we feel that if 
it is as Mr. Strickland states that prompt refund notices 
are sent, we should at least receive a few of these notices 
of refund. 

Mr. Strickland’s letter was published in The Traffic 
World, July 5. 

Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
By A. M. Groseclose, Asst. Traffic Manager. 
Seattle, Wash., July 31, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


United States Railroad Administration, Division of Ac- 
counting, C. A. Prouty, Director: 

Referring again to this matter of interest on over- 
charges, the last we heard from you was on June 16, and 
this letter did not justify the refusal of the carriers to 
make payment of interest on overcharge claims from the 
time the overcharge is collected and we have never in all 
our correspondence received any answer to our contention 
that interest accrues on overcharges from the time they 
are collected and this is a condition that cannot be con- 
trolled by regulations, but the interest is an inherent factor 
which increases as time goes on, and is beyond the control 
of any human agencies. 

We wish to ask you if you concede that the interest 
accrues as we have contended, and upon your answer really 
dwells a solution of the whole problem. The only explana- 
tion that you have offered for the arbitrary circular is 
the reference to undercharges, but, as we have pointed out 
previously, the only logical way of determining the issue 
is to settle the overcharge issue on its merits, and after 
that is: done then it will be time enough to discuss 
the merits of the undercharge question. By confusing 
the two issues there is nothing proven except the weak- 
ness of the circular, for it is not necessary on any de- 
batable issue to drag in any other issue for the sake 
of justifying the standpoint taken on the original question. 


We quite realize that the overcharges as a general rule 
are not intentional on the carriers’ part, and we have 
never contended that it was, and this fact will always be 
present in carriers’ freight bills to a more or less extent, 
and while the amount of overcharges may be decreased by 
strict supervision and constant vigilance, they will never, 
in our opinion, entirely disappear from the carriers’ prob- 
lems and it seems to us that it is a sort of a semi-natutfal 
condition.: 

Even though the overcharges are curtailed to a consider- 
able extent, this will not affect the question in any way, for 
it is a matter of principle and we have adhered to the 
principle of the matter from the inception of the argu- 
ment, and we are still waiting for the Administration 
to make a plausible explanation for the circular’s existence 
in its present form. 

We have always felt that the Railroad Administration 
was willing to revise itself if they found themselves in error, 
and while we are still hesitating to adopt an opposite view- 
point, you can no doubt appreciate that your persistence 
in refusing to properly amend the circular only lends 
color to the charge that the Administration dislikes to 
admit that they have adopted an incorrect attitude. 

As far as your assertion that the rules in your cir- 
culars are meeting with general approbation, we have only 
to cite the numerous articles appearing in The Traffic 
World, which have criticized these circulars severely, and 
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we have yet to find one of them which originated with 
shipper that approved of these circulars, and this will 
support the theory that the circular and its supplement 
is entirely in error both in theory and in fact. 

We have noted your decision a short while ago, in 
which you stated that vou would not change your position 
in the matter unless the United States Supreme Court 
decided that interest accrues from the date that the over- 
charges are colleced and this seems to us to be entirely 
unwarranted when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has provided in Rule No. 489 that the interest does accrue 
from the date the overcharges are collected and their juris- 
diction in this matter has not been curtailed in any part, 
and we note that you have failed to accept this point as 
stated in our previous letters. , 

By declining to issue the necessary correction in this 
circular, the Administration is only allowing numerous 
claims for interest to accumulate, for the railroads will 


shortly revert to private ownership and then they will re-. 


ceive an influx of interest claims that have accumulated 
by reason of the Administration’s arbitrary attitude, which 
condition can be avoided now by revising the circular 
along the proper lines and thereby permitting shippers 
to file their claims for the unpaid interest and dispose 
of them before former owners regain possession of the 
railroads. We might venture to say that this situation 
is one of the many causes for the public’s dissatisfaction 
with government operation of carriers and by failing to 
co-operate with the patrons of the carriers the Railroad 
Administration has only incensed the shippers and ag- 
gravated the situation considerably. We intend to keep 
this matter open until it is adjusted in the proper way, 
and we really think it would be better to take the proper 
steps now, while the Administration still has power, 
rather than place the onus on the carriers after they 
again become the operators of their lines. 

We would refer this matter again to your consideration 
and trust you will take cognizance of all the facts and 
then proceed with the proper revision of the above 
circular. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., August 5, 1919. 


WAR DEPARTMENT SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Circular CS-66 (cancelling and superseding Cir- 
cular CS 56-A, revised dated June 1, 1919), W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section, says that in the mat- 
ter of accepting and forwarding to certain destinations 
shipments for account of the War Department, the follow- 
ing from that department (their Supplement No. 20 to 
Order No. 2) will govern: 


“On and after August 1, 1919, shipments of properly here- 
inafter indicated to be forwarded by freight in carloads 
when consigned to or for account of the War Department, 
an officer thereof, or to contractors for government pur- 
poses must not be forwarded to any destination shown 
below except upon presentation and surrender to railroad 
agent of a U. S. W. D. transportation order, bearing the 
serial number and seal of the transportation service, War 
Department, or a telegraphic order from the Chief of Trans- 
portation Service, Rail Transportation Division: 


Destination. Commodity. 


ABERDEEN, MD.—AIl War Department property from over- 
seas for shipment from north and south Atlantic ports. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—All War Department property destined Chi- 
cago Storage Depot or Symington Chicago Corporation, Sev- 
enty-fourth street and South Ashland avenue for storage. 

ERIE PROVING GROUNDS, O.—AIl War Department property 
to be forwarded to that point for storage. 

LA CARNE, O. (Erie Proving Grounds).—All War Department 
property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 

NEVILLE, PA., NEVILLE ISLAND, PA.—AIl War Department 
property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 

NITRO, W. VA.—AIl War Department property to be forwarded 
to that point for storage. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. (Neville Island Gun Piant).—All War De- 
partment property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 

PORT CLINTON, O. (Erie Proving Ground).—All War Depart- 
ment property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 

PROVING GROUND, ILL.—All War Department property to 
be forwarded to that point for storage. 

PULLMAN, ILL.—All War Department property to be for- 
warded to that point for storage. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—All War Department property to be for- 
warded to that point for storage. 
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SAVANNA, ILL. (Proving Grounds, U. S. A.)—All War Depart- 
ment property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 
TOLEDO, O. (U. S. A. Nitrate Plant No. 3).—All War Depai:t- 
ment .property to be forwarded to that point for storage. 
ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS OF EXPORT.—AIl property 
consigned to or for account of War Department when for 

expor 


rt. 
CALIFORNIA PORTS OF EXPORT.—AII property consigned to - 


or for acceunt of War Department when for export. 

NORTH PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF EXPORT.—AII property 
consigned to or for account of War Department when for 
export. 


“Equipment for loading property specified to points 
named must not be furnished by carriers except on presen- 
tation of U. S. W. D. transportation orders or, in case of 
emergency, telegraphic authority issued by Transportation 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


“In order that carriers’ agents may know that material 
to be shipped requires or does not require a transportation 
order, transportation officer will note in a conspicuous place 
on the face of the bills of lading covering shipments to 
points enumerated above, the remark, ‘For storage’ or ‘Not 
for storage’ or ‘For export’ or ‘Not for export’ as the case 
may be.” 


“It will be observed,” says Mr. Kendall, “that the list of 
destinations has been very materially reduced. Also that 
an explanatory note has been added to enable agents to 
determine whether or not transportation orders are re- 
quired for shipments that are offered. Also please note 
that it is specifically stated that cetain shipments must 
not be forwarded to destinations shown, except upon 
presentation and surrender to railroad agent of a U. S. 
W. D. transportation order or a telegraphic order from the 
Chief of Transportation Service of the War Department. 


“The present advice greatly simplifies the whole matter 
and we trust that it may result in putting a stop to the 
practice so much complained of where agents accept ship- 
ments upon advice received orally or otherwise, to the effect 
that a transportation order has been or will be issued. 
The point is that such an order must be presented and sur- 
rendered to agents before shipments are accepted.” 


LUMBER CASE REOPENED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has reopened No. 6490, Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd Company against the Southern Pacific, for the sole 
purpose of determining what relation rates on sash, doors 
and other mill work shall have to lumber from the com- 
plainant’s mills in middle western states and lumber from 
mills on Pacific Coast and intermountain states, to the 
same destinations. The reopened case is the one that 
chiefly caused the Commission to initiate No. 8131, in which 
it prescribed the relationship of rates on lumber and forest 
products generally. Presumably relationships in the older 
case are to be changed to conform with the later decision. 


COTTON CIRCULAR CANCELED 


Regional Director Bush has issued Circular No. 231, 
canceling Circular No. 221 of June 14, concerning cotton 
destined to or via Jacksonville, Fla., Brunswick, Ga., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C., and Wilmington, N. C. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Director-General’s Orders: 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Order No. 50 of the 
Director-General of Railroads, directing that suits shall 
be instituted and prosecuted against the Director-General 
can have no reference to a suit filed prior to its adoption, 
particularly if the carrier company had ceased to be 
operated by the Director-General.—Scarborough vs. Louisi- 
ana Ry. & Nav. Co., 82 Southern Rep. 286. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department w/ll be ans-vered questions of both legal and 
pract‘cal nature that confront persons dealing w:th traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of inters:ate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper'ence and wide knowledze will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons decir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a mo-e elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or thit involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves*igation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Buildinz, Washington, D. C. 


Carrier Not Required to Receive Freight at Non-Agency 
Stations 

Kentucky.—Question: I would like an answer to the 
following question in The Traffic World: Shipper is lo- 
cated five miles from A, which is a closed station. All 
shipments for this station have to be prepaid, and ship- 
ments out of this station are picked up by lcecal conductors 
and taken to the next station and billed to destination. 
In this instance a packed and crated shipment of house- 
hold goods for “B,” marked in accordance with instruc- 
tions in the Official Classification. When the shipment of 
household goods, which weighed five hundred pounds, was 
tendered the conductor of the local freight, five dollars 
was also tendered the conductor to apply on the shipment. 
As neither had the rates, the conductor refused to accept 
the shipment, or the money, saying he was not authorized 
to handle money, and that the shipment would have to 
be hauled to “C,” a distance of six miles, the rate pro- 
cured, the shipment weighed and bill of lading issued. 

The Official Classification requires shipments of all 
household goods, to either be prepaid or guaranteed. 
Shipper claims that, on account of this extra haul, it cost 
him five dollars extra, and that he is entitled to be re- 
imbursed, as it has been the practice to take goods from 
this station and have them billed at the next station, and 
that he tendered the conductor sufficient money to prepay 
the shipment to destination. 

Answer: While it is customary, on some lines, for the 
conductor of freight trains to pick up freight at non- 
agency station and take same to the first agency station 
for billing purposes, a carrier is not liable for failure to 
transport goods unless they are offered at a regular depot 
or other usual or designated place for receiving freight. 

However, as a result of such a custom, a carrier may 
become obligted to receive freight at a point on its line 
of railway where there is no station, depot, platform or 
agent. 

Released Rates on Household Goods 


Missouri.—Question: “A” ships carload of household 
goods from Cleveland, O., to St. Louis, Mo., at released 
rate under valuation of ten cents per pound. Car reaches 
destination seals broken and two suits of clothing missing 
out of a box which had been broken open and robbed. 
Shipper files claim for $50, based on valuation of $25 
per suit. Railroad offers $1.50 in payment on basis of 
fifteen pounds at released valuation of ten cents per pound. 
Does released valuation protect the railroad only in case 
of damaged goods tendered for delivery or will it also 
apply in the case of absolute loss? 

Answer: In accordance with the second Cummins 
amendment, carriers may establish and maintain rates 
dependent upon the value declared in writing by the 
Shipper as the released value of the property, provided 
such rates have been expressly authorized by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such rates have 
been authorized by the Commission on household goods 
and, since the shipment was made at released valuation 
of ten cents per pound, the carrier’s liability for loss or 
damage is limited to that amount. 


War Tax on Drayage Charges 
Through the Weekly Traffic 


Pennsylvania.—Question: 
World, kindly give us your opinion as to war tax on dray- 


age to the various government navy yards. The tariffs 
from Reading to Philadelphia Navy Yard, etc., show the 
drayage rates. The railroad company has been charging 
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war tax on this drayage, on the grounds that when the 
railroad company accepted shipments, they obligated them- 
selves to make delivery to the Navy Yard. This is con- 
trary to our views on the war tax measure. 

If our views are correct kindly advise the proper offi- 
cials who can authorize the railroad companies to refund 
the war tax paid during the past few years. 

Answer: In accordance with the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, where a railroad company’s 
tariffs provide drayage rates applying in connection with 
freight transportation from various points to the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard and the Norfolk Navy Yard, and the 
railroad company arranges with the consignee or consignor 
of the freight for the drayage service at said points, the 
drayage is held to be a part of the transportation as de- 
fined in article 2 of Treasury Department Regulations 49, 
and subject to the tax. 


Liability of Express Company for Sale of Gocds 


Ilinois—Question: Your March 29, 1919, issue carries 
a question of the liability of the express company for sale 
of goods on which shipment is said to have been made 
September 18, from Lafferty, O., to Barberton, O. In 
view of the circumstances as shown in the question, I 
had an investigation made and I find that all the facts 
were not given you at the time this question was asked. 

Investigation shows this shipment was made September 
17 and did not bear shipper’s name or address and was 
consigned to “C,” Barberton, O., with no local address 
shown, although it is shown consignee actually resided at 
Wadsworth, O., an inland town. 

The shipment was received at Barberton about 4:30 
September 17 and postal notices were mailed the con- 
signee at Barberton and our forwarding agent at Lafferty 
on the morning of September 18. In addition to this, the 
agent at Barberton made inquiry at the post office, banks 
and some of the prominent stores to ascertain if anybody 
knew Mr. “C,” but without success, On September 20 he 
endeavored to sell the shipment for the benefit of the 
shipper or consignee, but, being unable to do so, took 
same home in an effort to save such portion of the peaches 
as were in edible condition. 

It is evident cur agent did his best to protect our 
patron’s interest and at the same time to locate the con- 
signee, and it is a question to me if he did not hold the 
peaches too long in that handling, as he no doubt could 
have realized more had he sold same at the expiration 
of twenty-four or thirty-six hours. In your answer you 
mentioned the period of free time allowed before storage 
charges commence, but you evidently had freight ship- 
ments in mind, as there is no storage charge on express 
matter. 

Answer: In view of the additional facts outlined by 
you, we are of the opinion that the express company did 
all that was possible under the circumstances to make 
delivery of the shipment and is not liable for the loss 
resulting from the sale of the peaches. 


Application of Minimum Charge for Carload Shipment to 
Combination Rates 

Alabama.—Question: On page 14(5 of your issue of 
June 28 you answer a question from a Georgia man, with 
reference to the minimum charge for carload shipments. 
We note that you advise him that the minimum of $30 
for a two-line haul is correct, that is, when the haul is 
performed by a non-federal and federal controlled railroad 
jointly. We do not agree with you in your answer, and 
cite you to the following tariffs: Washburn’s Tariff No. 
44, I. C. C., 267, which authorizes a through minimum 
charge of $15, regardless of the railroad being federal or 
non-federal controlled. Supplement No. 1 to the above- 
mentioned tariff dated Feb. 15, 1918, canceled all the rules 
for constructing combination rates and refers to Morris’s 
Tariff No. 228, except the rule governing the minimum 
charge of $15 on carload traffic. This information is shown 
at the bottom of page 4 to Supplement No. 1, Speiden’s 
(Washburn’s) Tariff No. 44, I. C. C. 267. 

Answer: It is true that, with respect to such non- 
federal-controled lines as are named in F. L. Speiden’s 
Tariff No. 44, I. C. C. 267, the basis for applying to com- 
bination rates a minimum charge for carload shipments 
of $15 per car as shown in section 2 thereof is, accord- 
ing to that tariff, applicable for account of such lines. 

However, the rule was authorized by Freight Rate 
Authority No. 10 of the Railroad Administration for ac- 
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count of federal-controlled lines and not by General Order 
No. 28, which is shown as authority for the rule in 
F. L. Speiden’s Tariff No. 44, I. C. C. 267, and has not 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for account of non-federal-controlled lines. The rule was 
no doubt published for account of the non-federal-con- 
trolled lines shown in F. L. Speiden’s Tariff No. 44, 
I. C. C. No. 267, prior to the time such lines were re- 
leased from federal control. It will be noted that the 
title page of the tariff specifically provides that the rule 
will apply only between federal-controlled lines in the 
Southern Region and points on railroads under federal 
control in other regions. 


Interest on C. O. D. Collections 


New Jersey.—Question: We make a number of C.0O.D. 
shipments and always give our customers the benefit of 
the ten days’ discount. The express companies in making 
returns frequently take over thirty days. Is there any 
ruling whereby we can compel them to pay the discount 
that we deduct from the consignees’ bills or whether we 
can only collect the amount of the C. O. D. as shown on 
the original express receipts. 

Answer: On page 1401 of the June 28, 1919, issue of 
The Traffic World, under the above caption, we answered 
an inquiry similar to yours. However, in that instance 
the delay in. making returns was considerably greater. 
In your case it would depend somewhat upon the distance 
from origin to destination as to whether there was an 
unreasonable delay on the part of the express company 
in making returns, as, for instance, on shipments con- 
signed to the Pacific coast. 


Time for Filing Claims 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you kindly advise me, 
through your question and answer department, whether 
a claim is outlawed two years and one day after filed 
or two years and one day after shipment was received? 

Answer: Section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading pro- 
vides in part that suits for loss, damage, or delay shall 
be instituted only within two years and one day after 
delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within two years and one day after a rea- 
sonable time for delivery has elapsed. 


War Tax; Governmental Exemption From 


Tennessee.—Question: A few weeks ago you advised us 
in The Traffic World that counties and cities are exempt 
from war tax on shipments consigned to them. Because 
of the fact that on 75 per cent of our shipments to them 
war tax is being collected, we wish to ask a few ques- 
tions. Our shipments are sold with full freight allowed, 
customer to stand the war tax on the freight charges. 

Question 1: As cities are exempt from war tax where 
they pay the freight, would our allowing it make it proper 
to collect the tax although the city has to stand it? 

Question 2: Where shipments are billed direct to the 
contractor we presume the war tax should be paid. As 
the city, of course, has to stand it, would it be eliminated 
if we billed to the city, care of the contractor? 

Question 3: If the shipments are billed to the city, but 
they require us to prepay them, can the railroads collect 
the war tax from us? They are doing this and we are 
charging it to the various cities and collecting it from 
them. 

Question 4: If a shipment is made to a county for de- 
livery at a prepay station, should war tax be paid and 
charged to the county, although they would be exempt 
from it if there was an agent at the station so we could 
ship freight allowed? 

Answer: Under Part VI of Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions No. 49, only amounts paid for transportation services 
rendered by carriers to the government direct or amounts 
received by carriers for the transportation of property 
used or to be used by ‘the contractor in the government 
work under the cost-plus contract, i. e., in which the 
contract price is the cost plus a certain percentage, the 
transportation cost being finally paid by the government, 
are exempt from the transportation tax. 

Lump sum government contracts, namely, where a con- 
tractor does work for the government, the contract price 
of which is a lump sum, are not exempt from the trans- 
portation tax. 

The right to exemption for services rendered to the 
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government direct must be evidenced by the payment of 
the amount paid for transportation directly to the cariier 
by the government to which the services are rendered, 
accompanied by the exemption certificate form- 750 jre- 
scribed in article 71 of Regulations 49. For transportation 
services rendered contractors engaged in government work 
under a cost-plus contract, an exemption certificate, form 
750, signed by a government officer or employee and not 
by the contractor, must be delivered to the carrier by 
the person paying the charges when the charges are paid, 
otherwise there shall be no exemption from the tax. 


“Where fFansportation charges, either prepaid or collect, 
are paid by the shipper at origin of the shipment, or by 
a contractor at destination of the shipment, upon 
property shipped to the government or to a governnient 
contractor, and the payment of such charges, is in behalf 
of the government, and the amount paid therefor is borne 
by the government, such amounts are not subject to the 
tax. Exemption certificates, properly signed by a govern- 
mental officer or employee, must be furnished to the car. 
rier as evidence of such rights to exemption. 


The manner in which they are billed will make no dif- 
ference unless the shipments are of the character which 
are exempt from the tax and the proper certificate of 
exemption is furnished the carrier at point of origin, if 
charges are prepaid, or at destination, if charges are col- 
lect. 

What Constitutes Delivery to Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: What is the liability of the 
transportation lines for carload freight in the process 
of loading on public team tracks? The = specific 
case we have in mind is where.a car was being 
loaded on public team track and after the first day’s work 
in the car, car not being completely loaded and no bill of 
lading being issued, it was left under seal for the night. 
During the night the seals were broken and a portion of 
the contents of the car removed. The transportation lines 
claim that they are not liable, inasmuch as no bill of lading 
was issued until subsequent to the robbery. 


Answer: The mere issuance of a bill of lading does 
not determine the duties and responsibilities of a carrier 
as an insurer of the goods. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d 
edition, volume 1, section 152, says: “As soon as they 
are delivered to him for present carriage and nothing 
necessary to their being forwarded remains to be done 
by the owner, the law imposes upon him all the risk of 
their safe custody, as well as the duty to carry as di- 
rected.” In a recent case in Texas, Gulf, C. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. vs. Anderson, Clayton & Co., 212 S. W. 814, where 
after all except one of one hundred bales of cotton to 
be shipped had been delivered on cars of the railroad 
company for shipment, part of the cotton so delivered 
was destroyed by fire, that the railroad company kept 
an inspector to inspect cotton shipments, and would not 
issue a bill of lading until the entire shipment had been 
inspected, the court would not exempt the company from 
liability for the loss by fire, as the issuance of a bill of 
lading was not the sole criterion for the carrier’s liability. 

However, the weight of authority seems to hold to the 
view that delivery to the carrier, so as to hold it liable 
for loss or injury not the result of its own negligence, 
will be deemed complete, when the goods are loaded by 
the owner, only after the goods are fully loaded, the 
owner has religUISHed his control over the car, notice 
that the shipment is ready for transportation, and the 
carrier has accepted the goods and undertaken their cal- 
riage. See Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, volume 1], 
section 125. 


Storage Charges on Refused Shipment 


Will you kindly advise us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, in regard to collecting 
storage from the carriers which accrued on a damaged 


Indiana.—Question: 


Shipment arrived at destination in a damaged 
condition. Consignee refused the same. Carriers advised 
of refusal, but did not state reason. We replied by ask- 
ing the reason for refusal, stating that disposition would 
be furnished immediately upon receipt of such advice. 
Carriers advised refused account of damages, and we 
therefore requested that the shipment be returned to the 
factory. The carriers in returning advanced the storage 
charges on the return movement and now decline to pay 


shipment? 
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the same, which was included in our damage claim. It 
is our contention that the storage should be paid us. 

Answer: Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of Lading pro- 
vides that property not removed by the party entitled 
to receive it within forty-eight hours after notice of its 
arrival has been duly sent or given may be stored by the 
carrier at the owner’s risk and subject to all lawful 
charges. By rule 2, section B (1) of the Code of Storage 
Rules, as approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, where L. C. L. shipments have been refused or un- 
claimed, and have been plainly marked with the con- 
signor’s name and address, notice shall be immediately 
But this 
rule does not require the carrier to state the particular 
reason why the consignee refused to receive the shipment. 
And as the consignee is required in law to accept a 
shipment only partially damaged and cannot abandon it 
except when wholly worthless, and as the Code of Storage 
Rules do not authorize a carrier to cancel or refund 
charges accruing by reason of the consignee’s refusal to 
accept the shipment, it is our opinion that the carrier 
may lawfully collect the storage charges on the shipment 
in question from the consignee, and, if the consignor re- 
possesses himself of such refused shipment, the carrier 
may collect the charge from the consignor as the real 
owner of the shipment. 


Declared Released Value in New Bill of Lading 


Connecticut.—Question: We note on the new bill of 
lading, effective September 8, there is a space on same 
where the value of the property is to be declared by the 
shippers. 

Will you kindly advise, through The Traffic World, if 
the value is not shown on a shipment will the owner of 
the property be able to collect for the full invoice value 
of the goods shipped, or will the shipment be considered 
as being released: and limit the carrier’s liability? In 
other words, would you advise that the invoice value on 
all shipments be shown on the bill of lading? 

Answer: The footnote in the form of “straight” bill of 
lading recently prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provides that “the value of the property is 
hereby specifically stated by the shipper to be not exceed- 
ing,’ and that such valuation is to be stated only “where 
the rate is dependent on value.” Under the Cummins 
amendments the Commission is authorized to require the 
carrier to establish and maintain rates dependent upon 
the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed 
upon in writing as the released value of the property, and 
the Commission has approved rates on numerous articles 
based on the released value declared by the shipper. 
In all instances where articles are shipped at reduced 
rates by reason of their declared and released values, it 
necessarily follows that the carrier must know in ad- 
vance what the value of the property is as declared by 
the shipper, and the purpose of the footnote aforesaid 
is simply to make such declared value a part of the con- 
tract of carriage as evidenced in written form and agreed 
to by the respective parties. On all shipments not moving 
under a rate dependent on value, or not hidden from view 
and on which the shipper has not specifically stated the 
value, the Commission, In the Matter of Bills of Lading 
case, 52 I. C. C. 710, holds that the common law rule 
for damages shall apply, which is that the measure of 
damages for which a carrier is liable is the market value 
of the goods at destination, as compensation on this basis 
— generally make the owner whole in respect of his 
Oss. 

However, it might be well to state that the Uniform 
Bill of Lading in force prior to the Commission’s decision 
m the aforesaid case is still in effect and will likely be 
so for a long period, inasmuch as the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York has 
enjoined the Commission from executing its orders in that 
case and an appeal thereon is likely to go direct to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman 


Ohio.—_ Question: It seems we are having quite a con- 
troversy over the value of property arriving in damaged 
condition. Our contention is that the property shipped 
which arrived in damaged condition, claim should be based 
on the invoice price at the point of origin. According 
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to the Cummins amendment the value of the shipment 
would not cover the invoiced price of the material pur- 
chased at time of shipment; for instance, if we should 
have a car consigned to ourselves, Cleveland, and the car 
will be unloaded by customer, the value of the shipment 
would be our price to them, and claim should be made 
on that basis. In stating the invoiced price at time and 
place of shipment, it does not say whether it is the ship- 
per’s invoice, or not, and we would appreciate a ruling 
on this matter. 

We learn to-day that the value of the property is the 
price to customer. We would appreciate full ruling in 
regard to this matter through the columns of The Traffic 
World. 

Answer: Under section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
in effect prior to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ruling In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C., 710, 
and which bill is still in force by reason of the Commis- 
sion’s postponing the effective date of the new bill of 
lading until September 8, on account of the injunction 
issued by the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, as explained above in our 
answer to “Connecticut,” the amount of any loss or dam- 
age for which a carrier is liable shall be computed on 
the basis of the value of the property as at the place and 
time of shipment, as evidenced by the invoice price. This 
provision is not to be considered to mean that the invoice 
price absolutely determines the value of the property 
if such invoice price is less than the actual value of the 
property at place and time of shipment, because such an 
interpretation would be a violation of the Cummins amend- 
ments. The invoice price controls only when it is fairly 
representative of the actual value of the property at place 
and time of shipment. 

On the other hand, in the case of McCall-Dinsmore Co. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 252 Federal, 664, the District 
Court for Minnesota held that this language in the bill 
of lading is in violation of the Cummins amendment and 
therefore unlawful and void. If-this decision is good jaw, 
then the rule of common law applies, which makes the 
carrier liable on the basis of the market value of the 
goods at destination. If the damages are to be computed 
on the basis of the market value of the goods at des- 
tination, then the carrier would clearly be in error in 
contending that it is liable only in the amount of the 
invoice price at the original shipping point. 

As to the present status of the new bill of lading; see 
our answer to “Connecticut” as above published. 

Carrier’s Liability in C. O. D. Shipment 

Michigan.—Question: Please refer to your answer to 
Ohio,” on page 151 of The Traffic World of July 19, and 
advise if payment of amount of C. O. D. should be made 
by the express company in the case shipment had not been 
delivered to’ consignees, it having been lost in transit, and 
if the loss of a C. O. D. shipment would come under 
the four months’ clause in the uniform express receipt. 

Answer: A C. O. D. shipment is one in which the ex- 
press company has obligated itself not to deliver the same 
to the consignee until it is paid for; that is, it is under- 
stood that the payment of the price and the delivery of 
the goods are to be concurrent acts. The express com- 
pany therefore undertakes, in addition to its duty as car- 
rier, to collect for the consignor the price of his goods. 
If, however, the goods are not delivered to the consignee, 
through some cause for which the express company is 
liable, the latter does not obligate itself to pay the C. D. D. 
price to the consignor, but instead is bound only by the 
terms of the express company’s receipt which provides 
that the rate charged for carrying the goods is dependent 
upon the value of the property stated in the receipt, and 
applies only upon goods of an actual value not exceeding 
$50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less or not exceed- 
ing 50 cents per pound if in excess of 100 pounds. As 
stated in our answer to “Ohio,” a claim for money col- 
lected by the carrier of a shipment consigned C. O. D. and 
delivered at destination, is not a “claim for loss, damage 
or delay” in the meaning of rule 8 of the uniform express 
receipt, which requires such claim to be made in writing 
to the carrier within four months. But if such a ship- 
ment is lost, the owner must file claim within the pre- 
scribed time. 

Pilferage From Gondola Car 


California.—Question: We received a carload of ma- 
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chinery in our yards on our private spur which had been 
transferred en route. We unloaded same from gondola 
car and discovered immediately that there had been pil- 
ferage from one of the boxes. We failed to notify the 
carrier of the discovery and we erroneously signed the 
railroad delivery order without exception. We, four 
months later, presented claim for loss, and carrier 
declined same for the reason that we did not notify them 
of the loss, and, furthermore, that we had receipted for 
a clear delivery. 

The fact remains that we were short and, through over- 
sight, we failed to notify carriers and we erred in signing 
delivery order without any exception thereon. Regardless 
of this, we contend that as long as the shortage existed 
we are entitled to recovery. It occurs to the writer that 
some months ago we read in your weekly publication a 
ruling on a similar shipment. We would appreciate very 
much if you will advise us your opinion on the above. 

Answer: Section 1 of the Uniform Bill of Lading in 
part provides that “when in accordance with general cus- 
tom, on account of the nature of the property, or when 
at the request of the shipper the property is transported 
in open cars, the carrier or party in possession * * #* 
shall be liable only for negligence,’ etc. So that if a 
carload of machinery was transported in a gondola car 
at the request of the shipper, and if the carrier exercised 
due care and diligence in transporting the shipment, it 
would not be liable for theft occurring prior to the de- 
livery of the car on your private sidetrack. 

If, however, the shipper used the gondola car only for 
the convenience of the carrier and the consignee gave 
notice of the loss in writing within six months from the 
the time when the car was placed on your private siding, 
then the carrier would be liable, even though you re- 
ceipted for the car as in good order and without excep- 
tion. A receipt is only prima facie evidence of what it 
purports to state, and may be explained or modified under 
any circumstances that warrant the same. Especially is 
this-true in concealed shipments, where the contents can- 
not be determined until the goods are unpacked at con- 
signee’s place of business. If you can show by satisfac- 
tory evidence that a given quantity was loaded at shipping 
point and a lesser quantity unloaded at destination the 
carrier, as an insurer, would be prima facie liable and 
the burden would be on it to show that the loss did not 
occur, or that it occurred through the fault of the shipper, 
or from causes for which the law does not hold the carrier 
liable. 

Measure of Recovery for Partial Loss of Express 
Shipment 


Minnesota.—Question: We have had up with the ex- 
press company relative to old unpaid claims; that is, 
claims that were handled by the different express com- 
panies before they were consolidated, and have received 
a letter from their claim agent in regard to their liability 
in the settling of such claims and are quoting a portion 
of their letter below: 

“As to all shipments moving on or after Aug. 1, 1918 
(i. e., effective date of Supplement No. 6 to the Official 
Express Classification No. 25), whether interstate or in- 
trastate, the prorata rule usually spoken of is the co- 
insurers’ rule, cannot be applied in determining the 
amount of liability for partial loss or damage, but pay- 
ment must be made in accordance with the provision 
of the classification and to the extent of the actual 
amount of the loss or damage up to but not exceeding 
the total, value declared at time of shipment. 

“As to similar claims against old companies as well as 
this company on shipments moving prior to Aug. 1, 1918, 
the amount of liability for partial loss or damage should 
be upon the basis of fifty cents per pound, or the pro- 
portion of the value stipulated in contract or receipt that 
the value of the part lost bore to the actual value of 
the entire shipment. Thus, if a shipment of five pieces 
was worth $500, but was receipted for as valued $100 
was lost, the liability would not exceed $20 (100/500 x 
$100 — $20). In other words, the shipper insured the 
shipment for one-fifth of its value and is entitled to re- 
cover only one-fifth of its actual loss.” 

Will you please advise us if you know of any such 
ruling that limits the express company’s liability in set- 
tling claims for more than the value of the package lost 
as compared with the number of packages in the ship- 
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ment? If you know of any such ruling will you please 
favor us with reference to same? 

Answer: Official Express Classification No. 26, effect- 
ive Sept. 10, 1918, in rule 9 (b) reads, “in cases of partial 
loss or damage, the express company will be liable for 
the actual value of the goods lost or damaged up to, but 
not exceeding, the total value declared at the time of 
shipment.” This rule was carried in Supplement 6 of 
Official Express Classification No. 25, effective Aug. 1, 
1918, but does not appear in issues prior thereto. So 
that in shipments moving on or after August 1, 1918, the 
carrier would be liable in partial loss or damage to the 
extent of the actual amount of the loss or damage up 
to the total value declared on the entire shipment at the 
time of shipment. 

There being no tariff or classification rule in effect on 
shipments prior to Aug. 1, 1918, the common law rule 
would govern. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, volume 
1, section 429, says, where the parties have agreed that 
in the event of loss the liability of. the carrier shall 
not exceed a certain sum at which it is stipulated the 
goods are valued, the question arises as to the extent 
of the carrier’s liability where there has been only a 
partial loss of the goods. While it is held by some 
courts that the owner of the goods will be entitled to 
recover an amount equal to the actual loss sustained, 
provided such amount is not greater than the sum at 
which the goods are valued, the better rule would seem 
to be that he should be confined in his recovery to an 
amount equal to that proportion of the real loss that the 
declared value of the goods bears to the actual value as 
it existed before the loss occurred. Where the parties 
have stipulated that the carrier’s liability in case of loss 
shall not exceed the sum at which the goods are valued, 
it is hardly reasonable to suppose that it was thereby 
intended that the carrier, in the event of only a partial 
loss, should be liable for an amount which might be 
equal to the sum fixed as the value of the goods, thus 
making it possible for the same amount to be recovered 
where the loss was only partial as would be recoverable 
where the loss was total.” 


Damages in Shipment Returned to Consignor 


Indiana.—Question: We have received your replies un- 
der your columns of questions and answers concerning 
claims caused by delay in transit. However, we have 
not as yet noted the answer which we would apply to 
the claim which we are not endeavoring to obtain settle- 
ment from the carriers for. The circumstances surround- 
ing this claim are briefly stated as follows: 

On Dec. 12, 1917, we made a shipment of one furnace 
consigned to one of our customers in Illinois. This ship- 
ment became lost in transit and our customer notified 
us by wire and long-distance telephone that it had not 
been received. We immediately traced the sipmhent, both 
by wire and by telephone, endeavoring, if possible, to 
locate it, but could not find the shipment nor could we 
find any record of it. We then got forward a duplicate 
shipment on Jan. 8, 1918, and shipment was delivered 
to our customer. About two months after the original 
shipment had been made, it finally strayed back to our 
station, although the ‘tags on it at the time it was re 
ceived at our station very plainly showed that it be 
longed to our customer in Illinois. There was a part 
of this shipment, however, that did not return with the 
other items, but was received by us some time later. 

In the meantime, while this shipment was lost, very 
severe weather set in and we notified the carriers that 
it was absolutely necessary that the original shipment 
be defivered to our customer to save him from frozen 
pipes, frozen fruit and other expenses which might be 
reasonably expected to happen at that time of the year. 
However, it did no good and the original furnace never 
was delivered to our customer, although at the time of 
its being sent back to Kokomo free astray, it bore our 
tags correctly marked with their name on them. 

We filed our claim for the charges which were forced 
on the freight bill which was presented to us for return 
of the freight shipment to us, together with labor of 
refitting the parts, and also included in our claim con- 
signee’s bill for something like $25, which his customer 
had billed against him, due to frozen pipes and frozen 
fruit which had frozen, due to the severe weather and 
the fact that the railway company did not deliver the fur- 
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nace to him. We take the position that, inasmuch as the 
shipment was correctly marked and was forwarded back 
to Kokomo free astray, it shows negligence on the part 
of the carriers not giving the shipment proper attention 
and, as this negligence caused the damage to our cus- 
tomer, that we are entitled to recover it. 


Answer: If the original shipment was properly ad- 
dressed to the consignee, and no instructions given the 
carrier, either by the consignee or the consignor to re- 
turn it to shipping point, you were under no legal duty 
to accept the returned shipment at sipping point, but 
could have refused the same and held the carrier liable 
for failure to deliver and for the full value of the ship- 
ment. You having accepted the return of the shipment 
and repaired part of it, the carrier is not liable for the 
full value of the shipment, but only for such damages as 
resulted by reason of the delay in delivering the ship- 
ment. The item of $25 for frozen pipes and fruit will be 
considered as special damages, such as were not in the 
contemplation of the parties when entering into the con- 
tract of carriage, and unless it can be shown that the 
carrier guaranteed the time in which the original ship- 
ment was to be delivered it would not be liable for this 
particular item. 


SUP. NO. 2 TO G. O. NO. 12 


Supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 12 in amended 
paragraph “Fifth” reads in part as follows: 


No work involving a charge to capital account of $1,000 or 
more shall be. contracted for or commenced unless it be au- 
thorized by the Regional Director except in cases of emergency; 
and no work involving a charge to capital account in excess 
of $10,000 shall be contracted for or commenced unless it be 
authorized by the Director of the Division of Capital Ex- 
penditures except in cases of emergency and in other cases 
where the delay incident to awaiting such authority on the 
usual form would be detrimental, in which latter cases prelimi- 
ar eae should be obtained by telegraph whenever prac- 
ticable. 


In view of the early termination of the present Federal 
control, there is an increasing necessity for supervising 
capital expenditures and having full information at Wash- 
ington concerning same at the outset. It is desirable to re- 
quire uniformly the same authority for items of $1,000 or 
more as for those in excess of $10,000. 


General Order No. 12 and Supplement No. 1 thereto are 
hereby amended to provide so that no work involving a 
charge to capital account in excess of $1,000 (instead of 
$10,000) shall be contracted for or commenced unless it be 
specifically authorized by the Division of Capital Expendi- 
tures, or— 

(a) Unless the corporation agrees to furnish ths cash 
at the outset without calling upon the Railroad Admin- 
istration in any way for the funds, or— 


(b) Unless the expenditure is in accordance with a 
definite program approved by Director Division of Capital 
Expenditures, by which is mean such general authority as 
is covered by his letter of April 5 (capital charges merely 
incidental to maintenance authorized by Director Division 
of Operation) and letter of July 8 (capital charges covering 
application of safety appliances designated by Director 
Division of Operation). 

In cases of emergency, authority may be obtained by 
telegraph. . 


VALUATION REPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Valuation reports were promulgated by the Commission, 
August 2, as to the following railroads: The New Mexico 
Midland, Ray & Gila Valley; Quincy Western, Tonopah & 
Tidewater; Bowdon Railway, Georgia Southern & Florida, 


Georgia Northern, Death Valley Railroad Co., Dover &° 


South Bound, Carolina Railroad Company, Hampton & 
Branchville Railroad, Lumber Company, Arizona Southern, 
Sylvania Central Railway Company. 


The reports show the different elements of value, with- 
out, however, undertaking to make footings and adjust- 
Ments that would enable any one other than a valuation 
Statistician to say what the original cost was, what: it 
would cost to reproduce new, or what its reproduction value 
less depreciation was on the day the valuation was made. 
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C. E. Hochstedler is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., vice J. A. Scheuerman, resigned 
to accept service elsewhere. The position of chief of tariff 
bureau is abolished. W. G. Howard is appointed commer- 
cial agent, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


W. B. Ferguson is appointed chief of tariff bureau of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and 
Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Railroad, headquarters, 
Cincinnati, O., vice Walter Nichols, who died. 


E. J. Naylor is appointed general superintendent of the 
Batesville Southwestern Railroad, with headquarters at 
Batesville, Miss., vice Henry Pingle, resigned. 


F. K. Woodruff is appointed agricultural and industrial 
agent of the Kansas City Southern Railroad; Texarkana 
& Fort Smith Railroad; Midland Valley Railroad; Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad; Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railroad; Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, 
with office at Kansas City, Mo., in charge of agricultural 
and industrial departments. 


E. R. Bardgett, who for several years represented the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad in various western cities, and 
later was general eastern agent, Ch'cago & Alton Railroad, 
New York City, taking service with the Ore and Coal 
Exchange as port agent, Toledo, when the off-line offices 
were clcsed, will, after August 15, be associated with the 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., offices at Cleveland, O. 


York Traffic Club (York, Pa.) will have an old-fashioned 
corn roast and special mid-summer meeting at a farm 
(Mt. Royal-on-the-Conewago) Saturday afternoon, August 
16. 


RATES ON GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In Ex Parte No, 70, the Commission has assigned for 
hearing at its office, 10 a. m. September 8, before Division 
No. 2, the question of rates on grain from points in the 
states of Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska to destinations 
east thereof. 

This hearing is ordered at the request of the Director- 
General on account of the numerous complaints against 
rates on grain established as result of General Order No. 
28. 

The Commission is to enter on an investigation con- 
cerning both rates and regulations as follows: 

(a) Transit arrangements at Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and interior mill points. 

(b) Proportional rates from Minnesapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer and Duluth and Superior, Wis., to 
Chicago and Peoria and points taking same rates; Glad- 
stone and.Sault Ste. Marie on traffic destined beyond; 
Duluth and Superior, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Ill., and points taking same rates and Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer. 


(c) Rates from points in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Iowa, and from Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., to Duluth and Superior, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Chicago and Peoria, and St. 
Louis. 

(d) Lake-and-rail rates from Lake Michigan ports to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and points east thereof. 

(e) Cancellation of joint rates on grain products from 
Minneapolis to points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line. 

(f) Rates from points in the said states of origin to 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings. 


W. F. T. COMMITTEE HEARING 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee will hold a hexr- 
ing on Docket 1144, rates on butter and eggs from west- 
ern territory to Gulf ports and Key West for export, at 
10:30 a. m., August 21, room 1909 Transportation building, 
Chicago. 
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Who's Who in Traffic 


By A. E. HEISS 


If there was ever a firm, active believer in the value of 
the now, that man is Max Thelen, director of the Division 
of Public Service of the Railroad Administration. This is 
not to say he has no respect for either yesterday or to- 
morrow. But pre-eminently his life is patterned on the 
idea there is no time so good as now. Another theory on 
which he seems to act is that the now is a limited period 
in which things must be done, if they 
are to be done at all. His father ab- 
breviated the name he gave the boy 
and the son wastes no time. 

Newton Baker, Secretary of War, 

knew the outstanding feature of the 
young Californian’s everyday creed. 
That explains, to a large extent, why 
he made Thelen surveyor of contracts 
in the War Department. Baker needed 
someone to have a look at the con- 
tracts the War Department was mak- 
ing in 1918. The Secretary knew also 
that contracts must be made, and not 
merely talked about, if the enterprise 
in contemplation was to be made to 
walk. Thelen, therefore, was made 
Secretary Baker’s eyes in the scrutiny 
of the agreements made by the head of 
the War Department with the manu- 
facturers and suppliers of materials, to 
see that the terms were in agreement 
with the understanding. He supervised 
the preparation of the written forms of 
the understandings reached by the man 
who appointed him to be his personal 
representative. 

With these observations as to the 
kind of a man Max Thelen is in dispos- 
ing of the affairs that come up every 
day, it is understandable why men in 
places of high responsibility send for 
him to take over some important work. 

Thelen does not ask for jobs or com- 
missions. Shortly, however, he is go- 
ing to brush the dust off his shingle as 
a lawyer and give it an airing. Then 
he may ask, indirectly, for clients. Re- 
ports, time and again, have had it that 
he contemplated resignation to prac- 
tice law in Los Angeles or some point 
in California other than San Francisco, 
which was his adopted home town 
when he came to Washington to per- 
form such war service as might be al- 
lotted to him. But when he goes back 
to California he is going to San Fran: 
cisco and no other place. That is 
where he began practicing law, and he 
has had no reason to change his mind 
as to the value of that city as the place 
for a young man “willing to work hard 


continue his education. He had $625 when he matricu- 
lated in the University of California. There was little left 
of that or the money earned between times when he 
reached Harvard. The lowness of the exchequer and ihe 
necessity for replenishing it causes Thelen to have a vivid 
recollection of the joyful reception of the news that Japan 
and Russia had signed a treaty of peace in 1904. He was 
working then in the Portsmouth navy 
yard. At the time the whistles began 
tooting and the bells to ringing to an- 
nounce the signing, the right shoulder 
of the present’ Director of Public Sery- 
ice was wondering whether any other 
white man ever had such a burden. 
That shoulder was bearing about all it 
could carry in the way of steel bars. 
Politics put Thelen into every place 
he has ever held; not the ordinary kind 
of politics, else how could a Roosevelt- 
Hiram Johnson man be holding a big 
office under a Democratic administ.a- 
tion, first in the War Department and 
then in the Railroad Administration? 
The kind of politics that has put Tie- 
len into offices for which he was not 
keenly hankering is the kind that tries 
to give the public honest service and 
to improve conditions. Sometimes it 
is known as radicalism, sometimes as 
progressivism, sometimes as insurrec- 
tion, and frequently just plain every: 
day rebellion. By inheritance he should 
be all the kinds of politicians suggested 
by this string of words. His grand- 
father found it desirable to leave the 
old home in Germany in 1848 because 
the all-highest in Berlin were after his 
head for helping along a certain tran- 
saction that scared the Hohenzollern 
of that day as much as the one of to- 
day is frightened because of things 
that may happen to him in old London 
town. The family came from Hesse- 
Darmstadt, part of the home of that 
restless tribe, the most famous of 
which is Charlemagne, who had his 
capital at Aix-la-ChapeHe, and whose 
grandsons laid the foundation for the 
dispute as to where Alsace and Lor- 
raine belong. 
When Thelen was graduated from 
Harvard, he went to San Francisco and 
into the law office of Olney & Olney. 
They had among their clients the West- 
ern Pacific. Having insurgent blood 
in his veins, Thelen “went to it” when 
California began doing something t0- 
ward loosening the hold of the political 
organization that had controlled Cali- 





and rise,” as the alluring advertisements 
phrase the bids to come and take jobs. 
There is nothing spectacular about 
Thelen. All the hard work and deprivation that can come 
to a boy have been his. 
time and the money to obtain a fine schooling. His ma- 
ternal grandfather having been a professor, there was no 
need for anyone to argue with Max Thelen about the value 
of a university course. Graduating from the University 
of California in 1904, he spent the next two years at Har- 
vard Law School: That institution sent him forth in 1906 
with a foundation enough to get into the lower courts. 
Like many another American youngster Thelen had to 
rustle during vacations to procure the wherewithal to 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


Notwithstanding, he found the - 


fornia, in a political sense, for a long 
time, chief in which, the folks said, 
was the Southern Pacific. He helped 
organize the Lincoln-Roosevelt League. When the new- 
comers in politics came into power in 1911, after a three 
year fight, the late John M. Eastman told Thelen he would 
have to write a proper railroad regulation law. The law 
then on the books, the radicals said, was truly a railroad 
law—of the railroads, for the railroads and by the rair 
roads. They wanted a railroad law that would accom: 
plish something for the people who furnished the money 
for keeping the Southern Pacific going in such a profitable 
fashion. 

The powers made Thelen attorney for the railroad col 
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mission. Doing it now was as much his motto then 4s it 
is today. Though he knew something about the railroad 
law from his connection with the Western Pacific as as- 
sistant attorney he did not know as much about good law 
as he could discover by talking with men in railroad regu- 
lation in states where what California was contemplating 
had already been done. So Thelen called on them, ap- 
plied his probing irons, got material and went to work. 
The re-framed California railroad law was ready in De- 
cember, 1911, work having been begun in January of that 
year when Governor Johnson, now senator, appointed The- 
len attorney for the commission. Later Thelen was made 
a commissioner, but he continued as attorney for it, prob- 
ably being the only man in the country to hold both a 
commissionership and a brief as attorney. His appoint- 
ment as railroad commissioner was made in March, 1912, 
and service as commissioner, including the chairmanship 
in California, and service as president of the National 
Association of Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners 
lasted up to June, 1918, when Secretary Baker asked him 
to come to Washington for work on the contracts. At 
that task he continued until Director-General Hines needed 
someone to head the new Division of Public Service. That 
was in February, 1919, by which time there were no more 
contracts to supervise. That appointment gave the Rail- 
road Administration a touch with the rate-paying public it 
had not had up to that time. 


Mr. Thelen was born in Nebraska in 1880 and moved 
with his parents to San Diego when he was seven years 
old. To all intents and purposes, therefore, he is a Cali- 
fornian, with insurrection in his blood, by inheritance, 
and an incurable desire to do what is to be done, now, 
not to-morrow, the next day, or some more convenient 
time. While his experience in traffic itself is nil, he knows 
enough about rates, rates structures, and adjustments to 
enable him to see the points wherein the division of traffic 
is not giving the public what it is entitled to receive. And 
does he tell Director Chambers what, in his opinion, should 
be done? To ask such a question shows the one who 
asks it wholly unacquainted with the stocky, sandy-haired 
blue-eyed young man from California. - 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistics for freight train and locomotive performance 
in June, published by the Railroad Administration on Au- 
gust 6, show that in the month 42,473,000 freight train- 
miles were accomplished; 48,571,000 freight locomotive- 
miles; 1,151,866,000 loaded freight car-miles, while the 
empty car-mileage was 547,224,000. Caboose mileage was 
43,070,000, making a grand total of 1,742,160,000. 

The gross ton-miles were 66,513,594,000. The rating ton- 
miles were 90,884,008,000; net ton-miles 31,798,450,000, and 
train hours 3,881,664. 

These are new statistics in the sense that figures for 
June, 1918, with which comparisons might be made, are not 
In existence in the form in which the figures for 1919 are 
being published. 


The statistics pertaining to freight train and freight 
locomotive performance, still farther refined, show 8,192 
net ton-miles per train-hour; a train speed of 10.9 miles 
ber hour; 749 net ton-miles per train mile; 47.8 per cent 
net ton-miles to gross ton-miles; 67.8 per cent loaded car- 
miles to total car-miles; 27.6 net ton-miles per loaded car- 
mile; 1,566 gross ton-miles per train-mile; 73.2 per cent 
gross ton-miles to rating ton-miles, and 108.2 per cent loco- 
motive-miles per train-mile. 


As to locomotive performance, the figures show that the 
average number of freight locomotives in serviceable con- 
dition was 21,999.4. The total average number of loco- 
motives, both serviceable and unserviceable, was 30,261, 
showing 27.3 per cent to be unserviceable. The locomotive- 
miles per total locomotive-day was 53.5; gross ton-miles per 
locomotive-mile, 1,369; net ton-miles per total locomotive- 
day, 35,026, and the number of tons of coal consumed 5,466,- 
826—225 pounds of coal being used per locomotive-mile. 
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FOR SALE 


Several cars of first-class 6x8—8 Oak Ties. For imme- 
diate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Expert in motor truck transportation, 
ex-railroad man, capable organizing traffic department, com- 
pile rate schedules, classifications, rules and regulations, with 
all necessary forms for handling and accounting for freight. 
Will assist in establishing new line or consider permanent 
position. X. X. P. 331, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by competent traffic manager, capable 
of organizing and conducting up-to-date traffic department. 
Seven years’ experience in railroad and industrial traffic. De- 
sires change account of limitations in present position. Ref- 
erences, if required. L. I. K. 661, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience, now in that 
capacity with large independent packing house. M. R. B. 797, 
Traffic World. Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


CAPABLE, energetic, hustling young man of 32, now em- 
ployed Assistant Traffic Manager one of largest flour mills in 
southwest open for proposition. Ten years’ proven ability all 
traffic matters. M. Z. 299, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. d 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success, Recommendations, present and former em- 
ployers. Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, largest mill and elevator in Ohio, de- 
sires immediate change. Executive, traffic and transit expert. 
Three years here, twenty with railroad and inspection bureau. 
Present employers, reference. Address ‘‘Transit,’’ Traffic World, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, formerly railroad man, forty years of 
age, open for traffic position in New England. C. H. HE. 369, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as traffic road man, representing indus- 
trial concern. Extensive acquaintance in terminals east of 
— River. Best of reference. DeA 66, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or assistant, by mar- 
ried man, age 33, graduate of La Salle Extension University, 
now employed in railroad office. Thoroughly familiar with clas- 
sifications, tariffs, routes, claims and interstate commerce law. 
References furnished. R. D. 334, Traffic World, Chicago. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly conversant with 
inland and overseas shipping to all parts of the world. Large 
following among railroad and steamship concerns. Ten years 
in this same business. Proven record; wants position, 
York. I. A. C. 699, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; fifteen 


years’ experience railroad; familiar with I. C. C. rulings, freight 
j Graduate of La 


Freight Traffic; have some knowledge of law, of which I am 
making a special study at present. Married. Address O. G. A. 
222, Traffic World, Chicago. 

WANTED, POSITION as Traffic Manager or assistant. Have 
had sixteen years of railroad and industrial experience; just 


discharged from the army after two years’ service. Prefer 
i i i Can furnish excellent references. P. N. 


It’s the Man on the Job 


Who Gets the Order 


I can sell your line to the 
Omaha Shipper. Can talk to, 


advise and aid the Traffic 
Man. Can tell him WHAT he 
needs and WHY he needs it. 


Proven Sales Ability and Reliability 


R.L.M. 424, Traffic World, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONGRESS GOES AFTER LABOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Late Bulletin—Representative Blanton introduced a res- 
olution in the House August 8 declaring that, because 
of interference with the transmission of interstate mails 
and traffic, a state of anarchy exists in the United States 
and the President be authorized and directed to employ 
the military forces and revenues of the government to 
destroy such anarchy. 


“As a result of open brigandage, hitherto tolerated, de- 
mands have been made on the government of the United 
States to pay out of the people’s treasury into the hands 
of a special class, public money to the extent of billions 
of dollars, with the threat ‘of revolution against the gov- 
ernment of the United States unless such demands are 
complied with, which conditions create and establish a 
state of anarchy in the United States,” the resolution 
reads. 

At the hearing before the House committee August 8 
in support of his contention that attempts were being 
made to coerce Congress, Representative Webster had 
read into the record a letter from the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, Falls Lodge, No. 512, which said in part: 
“He who obstructs the government in this policy of con- 
trol or ownership becomes our direct enemy and shall so 
be posted and a record of his action shall be kept for 
future reference and it shall be our pledged policy to 
remove him from whatever political line of trust the public 
has given into his keeping.” 

Glenn E. Plumb, who was before the committee at the 
time, said he did not approve of such letters. 


HEARINGS ON PACKERS’ BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As an incident in the high-cost-of-living campaign to 
which all branches of the United States government are 
devoting themselves, the Senate committee on agriculture 
will begin hearings August 18 on the Kenyon and Ken- 
drick bills, placing the meat packers under a revocable 
license system, depriving them of their refrigerator cars, 
their branch houses and divesting them of their interest 
in stockyards and livestock cars, if they have any. The 
bills have attracted the attention of other big shippers 
because the proposition is aimed largely at the owners of 
private cars. The men who are proposing the legislation 
have been told that private cars give the owners an unlaw- 
ful advantage. 





COAL CAR INFORMATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Pomerene of Ohio submitted a resolution in the 
Senate, August 4, to require the Director General to give 
the Senate information as to coal cars. The resolution, 
which was agreed to, follows: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Di- 
rector General of Railroads be, and is hereby, directed to give 
the Senate the following information: 

First—Give the total number of coal cars now in use in the 
transportation of coal and the number of empty coal cars be- 
longing to the several railroad companies under the control of 
the Director General of Railroads which are suitable and avail- 
able for the transportation of coal. 

Second—State whether the coal cars belonging to the rail- 
roads and under said control are now sufficient or have been 
during the past six months to meet the demand therefor. 


Third—State the number of the coal cars which have been 
constructed or purchased for the account of the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads which are under his control and which have 
not been sold or transferred to the several railroad companies, 
and, if they have not been sold or transferred to the several 
railroad companies, give the reasons therefor. 

Fourth—State fully the methods adopted by the Director 
General for the purpose of supplying the producers of coal with 
the necessary cars for transportation of coal to the consumers. 

Fifth—State what, if any, further action by Congress is re- 
quired in order to meet the demands for the transportation of 
coal. 


Senator Pomerene said the situation as to coa] cars was 
becoming very serious. He said he did not know whether 
there was a shortage of cars or not, and that therefore he 
was asking for information. He also said he had been 
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informed that a large number of coal cars were manufac. 
tured for account of the Director-General and that they 
had not been distributed because the price asked by the 
Director-General was in excess of what the companies 
were willing to pay. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League the subject. of the shortage of 
cars and congestion of terminals was discussed. The 
president was directed to take the matter up vigorously 
with the Railroad Administration and urge that bad-order 
cars be repaired and restored to service without delay; 
also that the new Railroad Administration equipment not 
yet allocated to individual carriers be stenciled and placed 
in service. 

Attention was called to the fact that various offices 
of the carriers, by means of bulletins, letters, etc., were 
calling attention to the shortage of car equipment, present 
and expected, and to the necessity for conserving the sup- 
ply of cars. The committee thought this a proper action, 
but it points out that it was suggested in several of these 
communications that the only remedy for car shortage 
is for shippers and receivers of freight to handle cars 
more promptly, nothing being said as to the sins of omis- 
sion and commission by the railroads themselves. The 
League urges shippers and receivers of freight to use 
the utmost dispatch in loading and unloading of cars. 
At the same time it insists that carriers should do their 
part by putting all available cars to use and by moving 
them with expedition, both in line-haul and _ switching 
service. 

The executive committee desires to know if there is 
any unreasonable delay on the part of shippers in releas- 
ing cars and also would like to be informed to what 
extent, within the knowledge of the members, car short- 
age or congestion may be chargeable to poor transporta- 
tion service of the carriers; also as to what the situation 
is with respect to bad-order cars. 


FREIGHT DELAY FROM STRIKE 


The results of the strike of railroad shopmen are re- 
flected in the following from Regional Director Aishton 
to northwestern railroads: 

“Effective at once and continuing until further notice 
all freight of every description, carload and less-carload, 


will be accepted subject to delay account strike. All bills 
of lading must be indorsed as follows: ‘This freight ac 
cepted subject to delay account of strike.’ Issue instruc- 
tions by wire to all concerned and see that this informa- 
tion is given to shippers promptly.” 


CAR REPORTS 


In Supplement No. 2 to Bulletin CS-90, Manager Ken- 
dall ordered more reports as to car conditions, so as to 
keep the Car Service Section better informed about de- 
mands for equipment. In that supplement he said: 

“Bulletin CS-90 of January 4, 1919, provides for the fur- 
nishing monthly of A. R. A. CE Form 1, Report of Un- 
filled Car Requisitions and Car Surpluses. Supplement 
No. 1 to Bulletin CS-90, dated February 11, emphasizes 
the importance of making this report up so as to show 
the daily average conditions instead of accumulative fig- 
ures. 


“Effective as of August 8, 1919, this report is to be sub- 
mitted on the 8th, 15th, 23rd and 1st of each month there- 
after covering the daily average unfilled car requisitions 
and car surpluses for periods ending 7th, 14th, 22nd and 
last day of the month. It is important that this report 
reflect the actual situation, and that it be mailed regu 
larly on the dates shown. 

“It will not be necessary to fill in the columns headed 
‘Commodity,’ ‘Points of Shortage,’ ‘Destination of Com- 
modity’ and ‘Points Cars Held,’ but fullest possible ex 
planation of the shortages and surpluses shown should 
appear under ‘Remarks.’ 

“Effective after August 1, 1919, Form CS 29, Report of 
Surplus Revenue Freight Equipment, may be discon 
tinued.” 
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more #than# waterproof’ 


WRAP STUFF, CASE AND BALE LINING 


Real Protection for Goods in Storage or Transit. 
Proof against moisture, dust, dirt, rust, mildew 
and moths. Rats won’t eat Safepack. Whatever 
your storage or shipping problem submit it to 
SAFEPACK for intelligent solving. 


Samples on request. Address Dept. R. 


Safepack Mills 


Boston USA 


CHAPIN 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


On Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Storage - Pool Cars - Forwarding 


Distribution by Parcel Post and Express 
our specialty. 


Use our service and escape Chicago congestion. 
Chicago rates apply. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


Prompt Service 
in Transporting Goods 


The Electric Vehicle has proved itself the most 
efficient, as well as the most economical, unit for the 
delivery of goods in cities and suburbs, both in service 
of the retail merchant or of the big wholesale dealer. 


The “ fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


is the battery that gives enduring satisfaction in 
Electric Vehicle service. The.‘‘ fronclad#Exide’’ bat- 
tery is not like any other storage battery. It is ab- 
solutely different from all other types; different in 
construction, different in performance. It has long 
life; is rugged and powerful. Write for copy of our 


new booklet, ‘‘15 Points of ‘* Tronclad=Exide’’.’’ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CQ. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, .Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester, Toronto. 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Broad St., Toronto 








NORTH DAKOTA 


Aggressive manufacturers should take advantage of 
the unlimited sales possibilities offered by this, the 








richest territory of the Northwest, by establishing 
a distributing point within the State. 


JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA 


is located in the ‘‘Heart of North Dakota’’ and 
affords the best location in the State and from 





which shipments can be made in two to five days’ 


less time than from any other 


and at less expense. 


Information relative to North Dakota and the 
advantages Jamestown offers to your particular 
business will be gladly furnished on request to 


MIDLAND CONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


Jamestown, North Dakota 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10674 (Sub. 8). E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., vs. Georgia R. R. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings from Cov- 
ington, Ga., to Hopewell, Va., in comparison with rates from 
Birmingham, Atlanta and Macon. Ask for reparation and 
reasonable rate. 

= be fo Geo. E. Rice Potato Co., Foley, Minn., vs. C. B. & 

. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on potatoes from Foley and other points 
in Minnesota to destinations in Oklahoma. Ask for reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 10677. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

Against rate 17%c on rough ‘stone from Eddystone, Pa., to 
Gibbstown, N. J., as unjust and unreasonable because in ex- 
cess of $1.50 per net ton, the rate from Leni and Bridgewater, 
Pa., to Gibbstown, which are aproximately the same dis- 
tance from Carney’s Point as Eddystone. 

No. 10778. 85 Mining Co., Valedon, N. M., vs. 
Mexico et al. 

Against a rate of 55 cents on fuel oil from Kerto, Cal., to 
85 Mines, N. M., as unjust and unreasonable because in ex- 
cess of a subsequently established rate of 43.5 cents. Asks 
for reparation on seven carloads. 

No. 10779. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of soft coal 
from West Virginia mines diverted at Philadelphia to Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J., diversions having been ordered by the 
Fuel Adminstration, as complainant understands, at the 
request of the war department, to the end that the complain- 
ant might keep its smokeless powder plant in operation, the 
unreasonableness consisting of a charge of $1.25 per ton from 


Arizona & New 


Philadelphia to Carney’s Point, and the failure of the carriers - 


to obey the director general’s order No. 1, to establish 
through rates to Carney’s Point. Asks for reasonable through 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10780. Fort Dodge (Ia.) Commercial Club vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 

Against the proportional class scale between Fort Dodge, 
Kalo and Gypsum, Ia., on the one hand and that part of 
Official Classification territory on the other hand as unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory, inasmuch as it is 72.5 per 
cent of the proportional scale applying between the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, while the distance is only 60 per cent. 
Asks for a scale from and to Fort Dodge beginning with 41.5 
cents first class instead of 50 cents. 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT LOADING 

Director-General Hines, August 2, authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

“Carloads of perishable freight loaded in California for 
the east since January 1 via all lines (Southern Pacific, 
Salt Lake route, Western Pacific and Santa Fe) were as 
follows: 

January 
February 


“This volume of business is approximately 25 per. cent 
above normal. , 

“The entire movement was taken care of without any 
car shortage and without any ice shortage.” 


JULY LOADING REPORTS—NORTHWESTEPRN REGION 
1919. 1918. 


Revenue Freight Loaded: Cars. Cars. 
Grain and grain products...........ee+e0+ 42,217 24,985 
OG ES A arr eee ee 38,705 32,536 

44,287 65,230 


Lumber and forest products..:........... 71,666 73,555 
Ore : 198,015 240,996 


Miscellaneous 306,254 279,317 


701,144 716,619 

Revenue Freight Received from Connections.315,344 304,787 
Grain Loaded: 

Corn 3,799 

6,344 


Oats 
Wheat 3,607 
1,434 


Other grain 
15,184 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


At the request of the complainants the Commission has 
dismissed 6842, Sub-No. 1, Weston-Mott Co. vs. Philadel- 
phia & Reading; 10536, the Fisher & Carroza Brothers 
Co. vs. P. B. & W. et al.; 10530, Inland Empire Paper 
Co. vs. Houston & Brazos Valley et al.; 10537, Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al.; 
and 10682, Lyon & Co. vs. O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators’ Association to intervene in No. 10686, 
Illinois Coal Traffic Association et al. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. 
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GRAIN, COAL AND LIVE STOCK LOADING 


In July the roads comprising the Central Western Re 
gion loaded 57,706 cars of grain, as compared to 58,842 
cars the corresponding month last year, a decrease of 1.9 
per cent. They loaded 80,579 cars of- coal, as compared 
with 123,002 cars the corresponding month last year, q 
decrease of 34.5 per cent. In the same period 41,443 cars 
of live stcck were loaded, as compared to 42,600 cars the 
corresponding month last year, making a decrease of 2.7 
per cent. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern region for week ending July 29, compared 


with corresponding period last year: 
Cars Loaded. 
’ 1918. 
5,675 
7,132 
15,438 
17,496 
53,852 
64,590 


164,183 


Grain and grain products 
Live stock 


HANDLING CARS WHERE EMBARGO NOTICE 
RECEIVED 


B. F. Bush, regional director, has sent the following 
order (No. 229) to roads in the Southwestern Region: 

“Please instruct all concerned that in cases where cars 
are partially loaded—or loading completed—but bill of 
lading not yet signed at the time agent receives notice 
of an embargo, shippers are to be permitted to complete 
loading of cars partially loaded, and agent permitted to 
accept and forward these loaded cars, making suitable 
notation on waybill showing the facts.” 





DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 


September 4—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner Gartner: 
10682—D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gartner: 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
10693 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. 

y. G.& Se L. BR. RB. Co. ot al. 
10693 (Sub. No. 3)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & 0. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 

10657—R. R. DuVal & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, Pa. 
R. R. et al. 

September 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 

9791—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, Winona & Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. 

10659—United Iron Works Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

September 8—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 

10658—J. B. Young & Co. vs. Hines, C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Butler: 
10671—Taylor & Smith, merchandise brokers, vs. Hines, Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. 
10721—El Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gartner: 
10626—Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10680—La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
10663—Chas. Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10633—Scram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Hines. 
_— Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern R. R. 
et al. 
a ee A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
y. et al. 
September 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
+ 1 ememraes Motor Car Co. vs. Central R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 
September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
LO ae Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
y. et al. ; 
10667—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. RB. 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
be a a Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
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UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE. 
901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


Mauretania 
Royal George 
Calabria 
Saturnia 
Verentia 
Vardulia 
Virgilia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For information as to rates, sailings, ecc., and for booking arrangements, 
apply to 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
New York Seattle Philadelphia 
Winnipeg 


Chicago Boston 
Baltimore Minneapolis Washington 
Vancouver 


San Francisco Pittsburgh 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object. 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 


Montreal 
Portland, Me. 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 


of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed - 


necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
GM. Freer President 
Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
R. D. Sangster occccceceees Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey 


..-Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A. N, Bradford 
P. W. 


salen aml wenaie eccccccccccveccccse ecretary=-Treasurer 

iin dale aila ie arleaaca dnacceiade aren c Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Iil. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


It does if it suggests the contents of the 
packages you ship by parcel post. Shippers 
experience a decided decrease in losses after 
eliminating from their labels everything sug- 
gestive of the contents. 

Send us your label and we will render our 
opinion regarding it. This is part of our serv- 
ice and does not obligate you. 

Your customer expects a complete shipment 
and an undamaged package. If theft or pilfer- 
age deprives him of this you lose prestige, 
good-will, trade—even if you reship the goods 
or reimburse him. Oncé lost, no insurance 
policy can regain them for you. That is why 
you should avoid descriptive labels. 

‘In spite of the best of care, losses are bound 
to occur—due to hazards entirely beyond your 
control. It is against such that you are in- 
demnified by a North America 


PARCEL POST POLICY 


Can be used by any clerk in your establish- 
ment. It is in the form of a book of coupons. 
Simply detach a coupon and place it in the 
package or attach it to the invoice—you wrap 
and insure in one operation. Use the coupon 
below. For large shippers we have a special 
Open Policy form. 


Insurance AME) of 
NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 
Capital $4,000,000 Agents Everywhere Assets Over $30,000,000 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 


Writers of FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, MERCHANDISE 
FLOATERS, BAGGAGE, ETC. 


—_—_— FF | | | 


DED 
out Fe INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Zi Dept. P, Third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
- Enclosed is $5.00, for which send book of 
100 coupons, which insures 100 p 
valued up to $25 each, or 50 packages at $50 
each, and s0 on. 


I am also interested in 
form of insurance, 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 
LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am _ ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. , 
L PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El~Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on 11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve \44 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sAckamenio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


C.L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST T1TH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. 2’s, 1000 Cars 
Sta. 


Grand Groans, Tll., Sta. : Chicago, Tll., Sta. 
LC. or Nickel Plate Delivery Belt Ie of Chae. 77. he rte Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock F 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Pi pn Ee 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRAN 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical dist: distributing point for the | for the Carolinas. 


GLOBE DELIVERY COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Best Distribution Point in the West. 5 Warehouses 
Trackage Space, 7 Cars. Carload and Bulked Package 
Distribution. Use Globe Service for Your Merchandise 
Distribution. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘*PONnY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Assuciation and American Chain of Warehouses 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. joci’“5ot%25,72,)"hu 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed cerlots North, South, East and Wes! 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depta. 
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LESSORS BUILDERS 


) NORTH AMERICAN CAR CO. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIQUIDS 


Cars That Will Stand the Gaff Because 
the Cars Are Built Correctly, Main- 
tained Adequately, Operated Efficiently 


CARS IN LARGE OR SMALL NUMBERS FOR LONG OR SHORT PERIODS 
FOR DETAILS COMMUNICATE WITH 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR COMPANY 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


MAINTAINING 


“The Most Complete Tank Car Repair 
Plant in the Southwest”’ 


Coffeyville, Kansas 





